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Autocracy 


By Herbert Kaufman 


VOL.LXV 


F you can’t fight in France, build ships, make shells in America; ~ 
count pennies, watch the coal-hod and the bread-box, put dress 
clothes, false prides, partisanship, tuppenny ambitions in the 

storeroom, and find a khaki or blue-denim job. 

Buy more bonds or pay higher taxes—conserve food or expect 
rationing—reduce extravagance or look for the prohibition of luxuries 
—transfer your energy and capital to win-the-war enterprises or see 
your business cut off from supplies and your knacks and talents inden- 
tured to viciory. 

This is now an autocracy. Paradoxically, the United States 
couldn’t have remained a republic otherwise. Constitutional rights 
must be sometimes waived to insure their continuance. 

Every citizen of Germany, Austro-Hungary, Bulgaria, Turkey has 
delegated his will to the Kaiser. The one way to defeat Germany is to 
centralize power as thoroughly here as it is concentrated there. 

The past four years grievously prove that one-man control 1s the 
soundest principle of war-management. The battle belongs to bold 
decision, not cold precision. 

Muillion-dollar moments can’t be wasted on confusing conference. 

Red tape is dyed with blood—death and dearth lurk in delay. Time 
is measuring with the ashes of empire. To lose an hour is to lose a 
trench. The clock with too many hands is always puzzled when to strike. 

If we aren’t beneficently autocratized, shirkers, blockheads, and 
demagogues will betray us to abiding Katserism. 

Prussia refuses to recognize your rights. Better by far entrust 
them to Executive judgment than eventually yield independence to the 
Hun. 

It will cost much less to support the President than the Hohen- 
zollerns. 


COPYRIGHT, 1918, BY INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE COMPANY (COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE) 
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GOD FEGOOD TO 


By Mary Carolyn Davies Decoration by WT. Benda. 


GO: I have the excitement here, And soon I'll have the trenches and 
The thrill, and all the peasants cheering The men, the banter and the jesting; 
And crowding in from far and near. The joy I'll hardly understand 
She has the silence and her fearing. Of perilous, wondrous questing— 


And I have youth to make the most The search for something great in life, 
this adventure. She is old. Some heroism in my soul; 
Each perilous hour of mine's a ghost Even in the mud, the noise of strife 
That haunts her with its news untold. There in our crowded hole. 


We only give ourselves, and we God, don't mind me, I ask of you. 
Have songs and drums to keep it high, I've all the comrades and the lark, 

Our courage. But the mothers see And men beside me, coming, too, 
Their children go to live or die. If I must go into the Dark. 


RAT But in a house back from the street, 
Where honeysuckles with their stir 

Make the yard spring, you'll find a sweet, 
Tired woman. God, be good to her! 
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Part I 


ATERLOOSTATION, greasy 
underfoot, and full of the 
murky greenish gloom of a 
November day, was the scene 
of a jostling crowd. The mail-boat train 
for South Africa stretched far down the 
long platform, and every carriage door 
was blocked by people bidding farewell, | 
handing in bouquets of flowers, parcels | 
of books, boxes of chocolates, bartering 
jests and scattering laughter. 

Only one first-class reserved compart- 
ment had no crowd before it, or any 
further audience than a middle-aged 
woman with a wistful Irish face and the 
neat and careful appearance peculiar to 
superior servants of the old-fashioned 
type. With her hands full of mewly pur- 
chased books and magazines and her eyes 
full of trouble, she stood gazing at the sole 
occupant of the carriage. 

“Oh, Miss Diana your ladyship—”’ she 
began once more. 

“Shut it, Marney!” said Miss Diana 
her ladyship elegantly. “I’ve had enough. 
You’re not coming with me, and that’s 
that.” 

“Shure and your aunt, Lady Grizel, 
will turn in her grave at it,” keened poor 
Marney. An expression of scampish glee 
crossed the girl’s face. 

“Yes; old Grizzly will do some turning,” 
she murmured. ‘‘ Thank goodness, that’s 
all she can do now!” 

The maid crossed herself with a shocked 
air, though it was far from being the first 
time she had heard these profanities of the 
dead upon her mistress’s lips. The latter 
gave her no time for further argument. 

‘““What’s the use of standing there stuff- 
ing up my view?” she demanded crossly. 

“If you want something to do, go and get 
me some flowers. Everyone has flowers 
but me. It’s outrageous. Get heaps.” =~ 

Marney flurried down the platform, 
bent on her errand, and Diana Sandi- 
lands immediately issued from the door- 
step of the carriage and gazed eagerly 
at the crowd. Everyone was busy with 
his own affairs and friends. The only person 
who seemed as isolated and lonely as her- 
self was another girl who, having made a tour from one 
end of the train to the other in vain quest of a seat, was 
now wearily and furiously doing the return trip. No porter 
followed her; she carried her own dressing-case and rugs, 
and she, too, was without flowers. This last fact clenched 
Lady Diana’s decision. She hailed the other girl deliriously. 

“Hi! Are you looking for a place?” she cried. “Come 
in here. I’ve got a carriage all to myself.” 

The other was as astonished as relieved. 

“Oh, may I? How awfully good of you!” she said 
warmly, and stepping into the carriage, bestowed her pos- 
sessions in such small space as was not already encumbered. 
Then she looked at Lady Diana in the doorway with a pair 
of lovely but rather sad violet eyes. 

“T shall have to fight about my ticket with the ticket- 
collector when he comes round. It is only a second-class 
one. I hope you don’t mind?” 

*“**Mind!’” said Diana. “I hate everyone in authority, and 
I love rows and cocktails and excitement. Still, it might 
save time to pay.” 

“Tt might,” said the other; “but I’m not going to. There 


“All right,” she said, in a slow, 


April 


By Cynthia 


Author of “Blue Aloes,” 


were no second-class seats 
left, so the onus is on them. 
Besides” —her creamy face 
flushed faintly and her eyes 
became defiant—‘I can’t 
afford it.” 

Diana could very well 
believe it, for she had seldom 
seen a girl so badly dressed. 
However, the deep-blue eyes 
that had all sorts of pansy Photographic Illustrations 
tints lying dormant in them, 
and the winging black-satin hair that looked as if smoke had 
been blown through it could not be obscured even bya shabby 
hat. Diana’s own hair being a violent apricot, and her eyes 
of the same color as a glass of sherry with the sun on it, she 
could admire without pain this type so different from her own. 

The fact was that they were as striking a pair of girls as 
anyone could hope to meet in a day’s march, but the delicate 
beauty of one was under a cloud which only a connoisseur’s 
eye could see through—badly cut garments and an unfash- 
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dreamy voice. “Let's arrange it 


ionable hat. On the other 


hand, Lady Diana's highly 
O colored and slightly dairy- 
maidish prettiness would 


have been more attractive 

in simpler and less costly 
Stockley clothes. While they were 
coming to these conclusions 
about each other, an inspec- 
tor of tickets entered the 
by Lejaren A. Hiller carriage. Diana delightedly 

braced herself for a row, but 
there was no need for it. Whether it was the charm of 
the strange girl’s golden voice or the subtle air of luxury 
and independence combined with a faint odor of Russian 
leather and honey that stole from the furs of Lady 
Diana Sandilands, none can tell, but the inspector be- 
haved like a man under the influence of hypnotism. 
He listened to the tale of the second-class ticket as to 
words of Holy Writ, and departed like a man in a dream, 
Without having uttered a single protest, and, at Lady 


“The Leopard,” etc. 


Diana’s behest, carefully locking the door 
behind him. A moment later, whistles, 
shouts, and the clicking of hundreds of 
farewell kisses signaled the train’s 
immediate departure. The devoted 
Marney, carrying what appeared to 
be a bridal bouquet of white lilies and 
roses, dashed up just in time to makea 
last attempt to accompany her mistress. 
But the door was unyielding, and the 
worst she could do was to claw at the 
window as she panted alongside the 
now moving train, crying, 

“You'd better let me come with you, 
now, Miss Diana your ladyship i 

The latter only waved her hand in kind 
but firm dismissal. 

“Go home and look after papa, Mar- 
ney, and don’t worry about me. I shall 
be back soon.” As the train took a jump 
and finally fled from the station, leaving 
Marney far behind, she added thought- 
fully, “I don’t think,’ and burst out 
laughing. 

“Just as though I would hurry back 
to frowsty old England the first time I’ve 
ever managed to get away from it’on my 
own!” 

The other girl looked at her with deep, 
reflective eyes. 

“Tf you had been on your own as 
much as I have, you wouldn’t think it 
such a catch,” she remarked, with a little 
dry smile. 

“Oh, wouldn’t I? I can’t imagine 
anything more heavenly than having no 
relations in the world. It must be per- 
fect paradise!” 

“It’s the paradise I have lived in for 
three years,” said April Poole somberly, 
“and anyone who likes it can have it 
and give me their hell instead.” 

“What!” cried Diana Sandilands, not 
sympathetic but astounded and eager. 
She stared at the other with envious, avid 
eyes that filled and brightened at last 
with an amazing plan. It burst from 
her like a shell from a gun. ‘Let's 
change places; I be you, and vou be 

April considered her, and, being very 
weary of her own destiny, considered 
the plan also. But, though she was as 
ardent as anyone for flyaway schemes and fantastic adven- 
ture, this plan looked to her too Arabian-Nightish altogether, 
and not likely to hold water for more than the length 
of the journey from Waterloo to Southampton. 

“How can we? I am a poverty-stricken girl, going out 
to governess at the Cape. You, a peer’s daughter, I sup- 
pose, who will be met on the boat and surrounded by every 
care and attention.” 

“Ves, ‘surrounded’, Diana interrupted savagely. With 
sudden fury she tore off the little sable hat, flung it on the 
seat beside her, and stabbed it viciously with a great pearl 
pin. “I’m sick of being surrounded! I wish to good- 
ness I were Alexander Selkirk shipwrecked on a desert 
island.” 

“That wouldn’t be much fun, either,” said April. “I 
don’t think there is much fun anywhere. We have all got 
what we don’t want, and want what we can’t get.” 

“Vou couldn’t not want a face like yours,” said Diana 
handsomely. If she had been addressing a blonde like 
herself, wildcats could not have torn such a compliment 
from Diana Sandilands. 
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“Couldn’t I? Good looks without the surroundings and 
clothes to put them in are not much of a gift.” 

“Well, change with me, then,” urged Diana. She gave 
her hat another stab. April quivered all over, like a mother 
who sees a child ill treated. 

“Don’t do that!” she cried at last, in a poignant voice. 
She had seen that hat in her dreams for years, but never got 
so near it before. 

Diana Sandilands looked at her thoughtfully, then held 
it out. 

“Put it on,” she entreated. “Wear it, and be surrounded 
instead of me. Oh, for heaven’s sake, do! I see you are just 
as keen as I am, and just as sick of being who you are. 
Try it on.” 

She may have meant the hat or she may have meant the 
plan. April accepted the hat, and with it the plan. From 
the moment she saw herself in the glass, her doom was 
dight. She crushed the hat softly down upon her dark, wing- 
ing hair, crinkling and shaping it to frame her face at the 
right angle. Her fate was sealed. 

“All right,” she said, in a slow, dreamy voice. 
arrange it.” 

So, while the train swooped on its way to the port 
whence the great ships turn their noses toward the 
Southern Cross, they drew up the plot and the rdéles 
were cast. Diana Sandilands, for the dura- . 
tion of the voyage only, was to be the penni- 
less, friendless English girl who could go 
her ways freely, and talk and mix with 
anyone she liked without being 
watched or criticized. April Poole, in 
the lovely hats and gowns and 
jewels. of Lady Diana, would 
accept the dignity 
and social obliga- 
tions that hedge a 


“Let’s 


“You can’t back out now,” she said firmly. 


peer’s daughter even on a voyage to South Africa. On 
arrival at the Cape, each to assume her identity and dis- 
appear from the ken of their fellow travelers—April to be 
swallowed up by a Cape suburb, where she was engaged to 
teach music and French to the four daughters of a rich 
wine-grower; Diana to proceed to her destination—the 
farm of an eccentric woman painter somewhere on the 
veld. It all looked as simple and harmless as picking apples 
in an orchard. No one would be any the wiser, they said, 
and no harm would accrue to anybody, while each girl 


would have the experience of enjoying herself in a new and 
original fashion. The only things they did not take into 
their calculations were their personal idiosyncrasies and the 
machinations of an old hag called Fate. ; 
“What a time I'll have!” cried Diana. “Though 
what you will get out of it as the Earl of Ros- 
cannon’s daughter beats me! You won’t 
be sick of it half-way and want to change 
back, I hope?” 
“Tf you only knew how sick I am of 
being April Poole, you wouldn’t be afraid,” 
was the fervent answer. © 
Diana looked at her curiously. AG 
“Tt can’t be only the clothes— 
though, of course, I imagine it 
must be rotten not having the 
right clothes. By the way, there 
are plenty for us both, you know.” 
“T should hardly expect you to 
wear mine,” said April dryly. “No; 
as you right- 
ly suspect, it 


“A bargain’s a bargain, and I’ve told everyone 


isn’t only for the clothes, though they fascinate and lure me. 
And it isn’t for the honor and glory of being Lady Diana 
though that is fascinating, too, and it will be priceless to 
have the joke on the rest of the world for once. It is for 
various subtle reasons which I don’t suppose you would 
altogether understand——”’ 

“Never mind them, then,” interrupted Diana. ‘I’m not 
a bit suLtle and don’t care tuppence for reasons. All I care 
about is having a topping time for once in my life. Now, 
listen: [ll tell you a few things about myself, so that you 


‘ 
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I am April Poole, going to Africa to be a governess” 


won’t get bowled if anyone asks you. My father is Lord 
Roscannon, and our place is Bethwick Castle, in Northum- 
berland. It’s a gloomy old place that would give you the 
creeps. My mother died twenty-two years ago, when I was 
born, and my father doesn’t care about anything except 
archeology, so I have always been in the clutches of my 
maiden aunt, Lady Grizel Sandilands, who ruled Bethwick 
and me as long as I can remember. Everyone called her 
“the grizzly bear.”” Never mind; she’s dead now, and I 
have been able to persuade papa that my health needs a sea 


voyage. He suggested the Con- 
tinent—of course with a com- 
panion. But I have been clawed 
backward and forward on the 
Continent for years by aunt 
Grizel and have had enough. I 
chose Africa, because it sounds 
soniceand racy in novels, doesn’t 
it? Fortunately, papa’s greatest 
friend, a parson and also an ar- 
cheologist, has a daughter out 
there. She paints, and lives on a 
farm, somewhere on the veld in 
the Cape Colony; soI amallowed 
to go and stay with her for three 
months. Ieven escaped thecom- 
pany of my maid, as you saw, 
though she tried hard to per- 
suade papa that I would get into 
trouble without her. I believe 
she would have come at the last, 
even without luggage, if I hadn’t 
been too smart for her and had 
the door locked. Lucky, wasn’t 
it? We should never have been 
able to execute our little scheme 
with her about. Now tell me 
your story.” 

“No need to go tooclosely into 
that,” said April. ‘No one will 
put you any piercing questions 
about my family.” 

The Poole family tree, in fact, 
grew as tall and old as the 
Roscannon’s upon the pages of 
heraldry, but drink and riotous 
living had perished its roots and 
rotted its branches long before 
April was born. Her father, its 
last hope, had been a scamp and 
gamester who broke his wife’s 
heart and bequeathed the cup of 
poverty and despair to his child's 
lips. But these were things 
locked in April’s heart and not for 
idle telling in a railway-carriage. 

“T am an orphan without 
relatives or friends,’ she went 
on quietly. “No assets except 
musical tastes and a knowledge 
of languages picked up in cheap 
Continental schools. Iam 
twenty, and rather embittered 
by life; but I try not to be, be- 
cause there’s nothing can 
blacken the face of the sun like 
bitterness of heart, is there?” 
Diana looked vague. In spite of tilts and tournaments with 
the grizzly bear, she had no more knowledge of that affliction 
of bitterness to which April referred than of the bitterness of 
affliction. The book of life’s difficulties, well conned by 
April Poole, was still closed to the earl’s only daughter. 

“Perhaps she will know a little more about it by the end of 
the voyage,” thought April, but without a tinge of malice, 
for, in truth, she was neither malicious nor bitter, though she 
often pretended to herself to be both. Whatever life had 
done to her, it had not yet robbed her of her powers of 
resilience or quenched her belief in the ultimate benevo- 
lence of fate. Her joy in voyaging to a great unknown land 
had been a little dimmed by the prospect of the monotonous 
drudgery that awaits most governesses, but here, already 
cropping up by the wayside, was a compensating adventure, 
and her little heart took wings of delight unto itself and 
nearly flew away with excitement. 
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Eager as Diana, she threw herself into a discussion of 
clothes, personal tastes, and habits, the exchange of cabins, 
and ways and means of circumventing the curiosity and sus- 
picion of their fellow travelers. Diana couid not do her own 
hair, but had ascertained that there was a hair-dresser on 
board whom she could visit every day. The ticket for her 
first-class stateroom she cheerfully handed over to April in 
exchange for one which gave possession of a berth in a 
cheaper cabin to be shared with another woman. 

“We must do the thing thoroughly,” she insisted, “‘and I 
shan’t mind sharing in the least. It may be amusing if the 
other woman is pleasant. I don’t think you and I had bet- 
ter know each other too well to begin with, do you? We can 
pretend to make friends as the voyage goes on. Or shall we 
say that we were at school together?” 

“Let us say as little as possible,” said April, who had an 
objection to telling lies, even little white ones. But Diana 
did not share her scruples, and plainly averred her intention 
of “‘spinning a yarn” to anyone who asked questions. 

In a whirl of excitement they arrived at the docks, and 
were hustled with the rest of the crowd up the steep gang- 
way that led to the deck of the Union-Castle Company’s 
latest and most modern liner, the Clarendon Castle. April, 
who had exchanged her cloth coat for Diana’s sables, felt the 
eyes of the world burning and piercing through the costly 
furs to the secret in her bosom. But Diana felt no such dis- 
comfort. Jubilant in her new-found liberty, she paced the 
decks, inspected the ship, made friends with the first officer 
and several passengers, and finally went down to lunch in 
the dining-saloon. She seated herself at the general table, 
and as a number of merry people were toasting each other 
farewell in champagne, she thought it only fitting to order 
a half-bottle for herself. Some of the women looked at her 
curiously, but that did not daunt Diana. 

April, placed at some distance in solitary state, noted and 
envied the coolness and composure of her fellow conspirator. 
She, too, had meant to be one of the general crowd, but al- 
ready the news of her rank and state had tickled the ears of 
the chief steward, and she found herself reverently waylaid 
and conducted with ceremony to a small table whence she 
could gaze and be gazed upon by the rest of the world with- 
out fear of contamination. A steward, told off for her special 
service, hovered about her like a guardian angel, and during 
the meal a gold-braided personality approached and, mur- 
muring the captain’s compliments, hoped that, when the 
voyage had once started, she would grace his table by her 
presence. 

It is a phenomenon well known to travelers that when 
the last warning bell rings on board a departing ship, all the 
pretty women and interesting men go ashore, leaving only 
the dull and fusty ones behind. Diana and April, however, 
were not depressed by this spectacle, for, to the former, in 
her position of free-lance, all men looked interesting and all 
women superfluous; while April, in full possession of the 
beautifully appointed stateroom on the promenade-deck, to 
which she had retired directly after lunch, was too busy 
reviewing her position to think about fellow passengers just 
then. She was bothered over the business of sitting at the 
captain’s table. She had seen him on the boat-deck 2s she 
came aboard, and her heart failed her at the thought of 
deceiving ‘such a genial, kindly-looking man. It was plain 
that the experiment of ‘ ‘taking people in” was not going to 
be so pricelessly funny as she had anticipated. She said 
so to Diana, who came to her cabin’as soon as the ship 
started, to make a selection of clothes. But Diana would 
listen to none of her virtuous backslidings. 

“You can’t back out now,” she said firmly. “A bar- 
gain’s a bargain, and I’ve told everyone I am April Poole, 
going to Africa to be a governess, and all the ship knows you 
are Lady Diana Sandilands. We should be a spectacle for 
the gods if we changed back now. No one would believe us, 
either. We’d only be looked upon with suspicion for the 


rest of the voyage, and all our fun and pleasure spoiled. 
For goodness’ sake, don’t be an idiot!” 


Folly 


That was all the slightly conscience-stricken April got for 
her pains; and Diana stalked off triumphant, lugging a suit- 


case and an armful of wraps. April heard her explaining to a 
stewardess in the corridor that her baggage had got mixed up 
with Lady Diana Sandilands’ and that it was very awkward, 
and then she saw and heard no more of her for several days. 

For, immediately on emerging from the Solent, the Claren- 
don Castle ran into very heavy weather, which continued 
until the Bay of Biscay was passed, keeping all but the har- 
diest travelers confined to their cabins. April, who was 
among the victims, had plenty of solitary leisure in which to 
repent her misdeed if she felt so inclined. But the impulse to 
repent soon passed, and workaday wisdom reassured her 
that what she and Diana were doing was really very harm- 
less and of no consequence to anyone but themselves. It 
was very pleasant, after all, to be waited on and fussed about 
as though she was a person of infinite importance instead 
of a shabby little governess. Being of a nature neither 
arrogant nor impatient, she soon endeared herself to the 
stewardesses and serving people, who, having some ex- 
perience in the tempers and tantrums of fine ladies, were 
agreeably surprised by her gentle and charming manners 
and could not do enough for her in return. After the first 
few days of frightful illness, she began to feel better, and 
was able to be moved from her cabin to the ladies’ lounge. 
Wrapped in one or other of Diana’s ravishing boudoir gar- 
ments of silk and fur, she was supported there every morning, 
ensconced on the most luxurious sofa, and surrounded by 
attentions from the other semi-invalids. Nothing was too 
good for the peer’s delightful daughter, and everyone be- 
haved as if she were an angel dropped from heaven. 
The ship’s doctor, who was young and susceptible, broke 
it gently to such of the male passengers who were able to 
bear the strain that a dazzling joy awaited their eyes when 


Lady Diana should be well enough to appear in public. 


April knew nothing of these things. She only felt very 
happy in the kindness of everybody. Sometimes she 
wondered why the real Diana gave no sign, but came to 
the conclusion that she too had been ill. 

It was a natural-enough thing to ask the doctor, when they 
were alone one day, if Miss Poole was among his patients. 
He seemed sufficiently astonished by the query 

“*Miss Poole!’” he echoed. ‘Oh, no; she’s not ill—far 
from it. Do you know her?” : 

“Certainly I know her,” smiled April, astonished in her 
turn. ‘I was wondering why she had not been to see me.”’ 

The doctor murmured something cryptic about her having 
“no doubt been too busy,” and seemed to have nothing 
further to say. The face’ of the lounge-stewardess wore a 
peculiar expression. A quiet, rather austere-looking 
woman, she always behaved like a mummy in the doctor's 
presence, standing behind him with folded hands and mute 
lips. But when he had gone, she came to life. 

“Do you mean the young lady whose baggage got mixed 
with yours at the beginning of the voyage; my lady?” she 
asked. 

April suddenly remembered the necessity to walk deli- 
cately. 

“Yes—a pretty, fair girl,” she said cautiously. 
gay and bright.” 

“Very,” agreed the stewardess laconically. Then the 
source of her eloquence dried up even as the doctor’s had 
done. April began to think it was time to go on deck and 
see what was doing. 

The next day was not only gloriously fine but the ship 
came to harbor by that island which is as a bouquet of fruit 
and flowers pinned to a jagged breast. There seems always 
something sinister lurking behind the wreathed and radiant 
beauty of Madeira; but to those who come in ships from out 
the bitter fogs of England, she is a siren with a blue-and- 
golden smile, and her gift-laden hands are soothing and 
serene. 

April, lying in her deck-chair, thought she had come 
to fairy-land. Escorted up-stairs by the doctor and a ret- 
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Diana took up his as yet untouched glass and, with two 


from the 


long straws between her lips, skilfully sucked all the red ‘stuff 
top of the drink 
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inue of stewardesses, she was installed in a sheltered corner 
that commanded the whole brilliant scene. The purser 
found her the most comfortable of chairs; the first officer 
brought her a bamboo table from his cabin for her books, 
the captain stayed awhile from his duties to congratulate 
her on her recovery, and several men loitered near at hand, 
casting reverently admiring glances. But she had eyes for 
nothing save the Vivid scene before her. She could not 
think why so many passengers were scurrying to and fro, 
anxious to be taken ashore. It seemed as foolish as to try to 
get into a picture instead of sitting before it. 

Everyone was wearing light clothes, for summer had come 
at full bound, and soon they would be in the tropics. There 
were beautifully cut white-linen suits, smart skirts, and filmy 
blouses. A popular saying on the Cape mail-boats is that 
passengers to South Africa are all elothes and no money, 
while passengers returning are all money and no clothes. 
April did not know this epigram, or the truth of it; but she 


Folly 
could plainly perceive that, in the scanty kit of April Poole, 
she would have been very much out of the running among 
this smart and jaunty crowd. 

As it was, clad in a sleek silken muslin of lovely lines, 
snowy shoes and stockings, and a rose-laden hat, she could 
hold her own with anyone. A longing filled her to see Diana 


Sandilands. She wanted to talk to her, exchange confi- 
dences, thank her, bless her, and, above all, to find out what 
it was she found so attractive in her side of the game. What 
on earth could it be that was so much more ravishing than 
to be at peace with the world, respected by it, liked by it, 
and vet independént of it? To wear lovely clothes in which 
vou could enjoy the knowledge of looking charming without 
meeting suspicion in the éyes of women and the “good- 
hunting” glance in the eves of men. This last constituted 
indeed that “subtle reason” at which she had-hinted to 
Diana. Life had harried April too much for her few years. 
Obliged to travel its highways alone and unprotected, some 
of the adventures encountered there had cut her to the 
quick. While women looked askance at her, men looked too 
hard and too long. Doubtless she had met the 
wrong kind. Lonely young girls without money 
or connections do not always find the knightly 
and chivalrous gentlemen of their dreams. 

She was still, like Omar, wondering ‘what the 
vinters buy one-half so precious as the stuff they 
sell’’—lost in cogitations about Diana, when the 

subject of her thoughts, accompanied by three 

men, came down a companionway from an 
upper deck. They were evidently set for the 
shore and making their wav to the ship’s side, 
as if certain that the best places in the best 
boats were reserved for them. 

Diana’s appeardnce betrayed the lack of a 
maid. Her dress was crumpled; her shoes were 
badly laced, and her hat was cocked care- 


She felt. too. that here was a man not trying to make friends with any ulterior motive 
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‘‘How very interesting!’ she stammered. “And what else?” “‘Captain Bellew is a married man’ 


lessly upon her head. But the subtle Italian hand of 
the ship’s coiffeur had touched her hair, saving the situa- 
tion. Also, there was a sparkle in her eye and a joie de 
vivre in her laughter that made up for many deficiencies. 
Her companions appeared to have been picked for their 
good looks, sleek heads, and immaculate clothes. One, with 
whom she palpably stood on the happiest of terms, was, in 
tact, strikingly handsome. The other two, loitering in her 
wake, seemed content if she tossed them a word over her 
shoulder from time to time. They all behaved as if they 
had bought the ship and found the presence of the rest of the 
passengers an impertinence. Such of the latter as were still 
on board returned the compliment according to sex and 
the ability that was theirs. The men plainly admired 
Diana’s nerve while wondering with their eyebrows what on 
earth she could see in those three footling fellows. The 
women looked pityingly at the men, and with their noses 
indicated that Diana was some kind of dangerous and un- 
pleasant animal escaped from a menagerie. A lady who 
had seated herself by April in a chair labeled “ Major Sarle” 
curled her lip at the passing group in a manner painfully 
familiar to her neighbor. Presently, when they were left 
alone, the rest of the world having disappeared down the 
ship’s side, she addressed April, but with a very different 
expression on her face. 

“You are Lady Diana Sandilands, I think,” she said, 
smiling in a friendly manner. ‘I am Mrs. Stanislaw. So 
glad to see you up.” 

April was instantly on the alert. Not only did she know 
the name of Mrs. Lionel Stanislaw, but had very good cause 
to remember it as that of the lady with whom she was to have 
Shared a cabin. The smiling face had ence been a very 


pretty one, but the tide of youth was fast receding, leaving 
uncovered a bleak and barren shore, whose chief salients 
were a disdainful nose and a mouth which looked as if it 
might be able to say bitter things. The eyes, however, were 


still handsome if supercilious, and her manner velvety. No 
doubt there were claws beneath the velvet, but they were 
not for April—only for the girl who was using April’s name. 
They had not talked for five minutes before she realized 
that in this woman Diana had an enemy. Not that Mrs. 
Stanislaw’s words were censorious. She was too clever for 
that. Her remarks were merely deprecative and full of pity. 

“A most amazing creature,” she said gently, “but rather 
disturbing to live with. I confess I wish I had been cribbed 
and cabined with some one who had more conventional 
manners and kept earlier hours.” 

Here was something for April to ponder. 

“She is very young,” she faltered at length, and was un- 
wise enough to add, “‘and pretty.” 

Those being two heinous offenses in the eyes of Mrs. 
Stanislaw, she proceeded at once to hang, draw, and quar- 
ter the criminal. But her voice was tenderer than before. 

“Yes; isn’t it a pity? And so foolishly indiscreet. 
Do you know, they tell me that she is spoken’ of by all the 
men on the ship as the ‘April fool,’ a parody on her name, 
which is April Poole.” Pleasant hearing for her listener, who 
flushed scarlet! ‘Can you imagine anyone who has a living 
to earn being so unwise? I find it difficult to believe she is 
going to the Cape to teach some one’s children. I only hope 
that the story of her indiscretions will not precede her, poor 
girl!” 

April was dumb. Mrs. Stanislaw came to the conclusion 
that she was dull and rather lacking in feminine sweetness, 
and after a while went away to bargain with 2 native for 
some embroideries. She would have been delighted to know 
what a poisoned barb she had implanted and left quivering 
in the side of the so-called Lady Diana. Beneath the folded 
V of filmy lace on April’s bosom, her heart was beating pas- 
sionately, and the rose-wreathed hat fortunately drooped 
enough to hide the tears of mortification that filled her eyes. 
Her name to be parodied and bandied (Continued on page 113) 
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l was beside her in an eye-blink, and my arm about her, searching 


P IS not the day on which a man is born that he begins verily to live, but on some by-day of 


fate, that, hath he lived indeed, he can, even in old age, right movingly recall, together with 
every pang that gave him being, whether sweet or sharp. 
On that destined morning, when I stringed my will to play truant to my own splendors, 
‘twas not so much that, from a lately trounced lad, I was, on a sudden, become Sir Adrian Lacy, of Dene 
Hall, but that—oh, sincere marvel !—I was become Sir Adrian Lacy’s master, counselor, best adviser, and 
liberator both of mind and body—I, who had yea-yea’d and nay-nay’d to tutors and kinsmen since a 
downy babe, was now given the freedom of mine own soul’s city; and I dangled the golden key of 
liberty on my finger, and thought only on which way I should set out for the finding of my desire. 
What that desire was I knew not, only that, howsoever it might chance, I hungered for it. 

By blink of dawn on that May-day, I sprang from my bed’s husk, fresh as a blossom from its shale, 
and got me to the window, where a branch of wet hawthorn caught me a sweet buffet in the face, as 
good as saying to me: “‘Slug-a-bed, fie! Get thee a-maying!’’ Which thought so liked me, that I could 
not do on hose and doublet fast enough. And my holiday points knotted as by God’s grace without 
asking, I must needs (in my distaste for lackeys and surveillance) go out of the window, like Runaway 
in a play, and so down to the earth by loops of ivy. ; 

I came soon upon the river, our sweet “Lady of Fresh Waters,” as the poet hath named it, and I 
bethought me all at once that it was on its jocund way to Stratford town, where there would be a May- 
day festival, with morris-dancers and soothsayers and strange beasts, and I knew not what gay pranks 
and merrymaking. So to Stratford town I went with the river, and ere I was free of my own park- 
lands, I joined a numerous company, skipping along the foot-path in their party-colored holiday gear, 
like nosegays blown about by a jocund wind, and found me shortly with them in Stratford town. | 

There I jested with the maids, had friendly bouts with the lads, made pretense that I would mount 
Hobby-horse of the morris-dancers, who capered and yerked out at me with such rare presentment of 
your real Hobby as made the folk shout for joy. Filched the fool’s bladder, and was belabored for it by 
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with my lips for her tears, that I might drink them dry 


By Amelie Rives ( Princess Troubetzkoy) 
Illustrated by F_.X. Leyendecker 


Friar Tuck in friendly but right hearty fashion. Gave the dancing bear a roast apple but lately 
from the fire, which did make him dance in good earnest—a cruel wittol’s trick, which heats my cheeks 
even at this hour. How many freaks and fooleries I committed would be beyond me to recall, but, at 
last, having spent some of the froth of my holiday humor, I was-for turning aside to refresh me at one 
of the eating-stalls, when, all on a sudden, I was plucked sharply by the sleeve from behind and drawn 
some paces backward before I could see who thus had hold of me. When I turned, I found me face to 
face with that which God had destined for me since the crack of time. 

She was all in blue and white, like the May heaven, and wore only-so much farthingale as set off her 
trim waist as a rose’s petticoat sets off its green hip. On her head was a network cawl of gold, through 
whose meshes the living gold of her hair rose up in little curls and wavelets. Her ruff of lawn was not 
starched, but fell sweetly from her neck, and was open in the front, not closed as the queen wears them, 
for my dear had ever a pretty vanity that would not suffer her to hide that dove’: throat of hers with 
chain or frill. Through the web of the geld cawi she had drawn posies of blue and white violets over 
either ear. Imind me of every detail, so that I could paint it on ivory to-day, had my fingers but the skill. 

“Well, Master Look-me-giddy,” quoth she, shooting out a scarlet underlip at me, ‘“‘when you have 
done with gaping, will you to hell with me?” 

And at this, and what must have been the set of my face, the bystanders fell a-roaring. 

“*To hell?’ ” saith I, stammering. 

“Yes, to hell!” cried she, and she stamped her pretty shoe, which was all wrought with silver letters— 
the leiters of her name, I guessed rightly, as I found later. Then, as I only kept staring at the big “G”’ 
and “O,” which sat like a buckle over her curved instep. ‘Oh, He-fool of the masque!” cried she again, 
“tis to dance the barley-break with me that I am asking you, and to stand in the center, which is called 
hell. The gallant with whom I drew lots hath a bleeding at the nose from a cuff I dealt him because 
he made too free. And now, methinks, you need some blood-letting to let your wits out, by’r 
La’ykin! Will you come, or will you not?” 
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And then, by some miracle, I grew as bold as a jade in 
a new taffeta. 

“T’ll to hell or to heaven with you, mistress,’ quoth I. 
“Whichever best likes you.”’ 

And with that, I took her little hand, which was sheathed 
in a perfumed glove, as I was well to know, for I slept with 
my own hand at my lips all that night, the better to dream 
of her. 

The folk were mightily pleased when we stepped off to- 
gether, and one noisy fellow hallooed: 

“Buss her, lad! Buss her! Claim a price for going to 
hell with her!” 

I slid an eye toward her to see how she might take this, 
but she shot her little chin in the air and, holding me at 
arm’s length, stepped toward the ground marked for the 
game, like Bess herself going to church. 

‘Barley-break,” or Last Couple in Hell,” as 
better known, is a game much loved of the rustics, and played 
by three men and three maids, coupled by lot. The ground is 
marked in three divisions, the middle one being called hell. 
and herein stand the couple who must catch the others, but 
must not break hands in so doing, while the others may whirl 
and spin as they list, doth the game wax hot for them. 

I was now grown so bold in my boy’s thought that I 
wished my little mistress and I might stand in “hell”’ all 
day, just for that sweet joining of the hands which set 
such holiday in my blood and made wild rout of all the 
workaday ideas that had ever been hammered into my 
wilful pate. 

The other couples I took not much note of at first, but, 
later, I fixed on a man and a woman, who caused me a sin- 
gular misliking in the very shreds of my flesh. 

The woman was of tall stature, padded with sodden fat, 
like the rind of a horse-chestnut that hath lain long in the 
weather. She was painted like a tavern sign-board, so that 
even mine unused eye must needs squinny at it, and a great 
wig of Titian color, that stank of musk, sat above her empty 
face, like a thatch over a blank wall. Yet she must have 
been comely when young, for she had a fine, high nose, 
bold, juggling eves that were crassly blue, like an urchin’s 
chief marble, and a well-turned mouth. But now her teeth 
were black, and the fierce red and white of her pigments 
gave a stale yellow to the white of hereves. She was busked 
and cushioned, and farthingaled and cross-laced into God 
knows what piecings and purflings of soy and baudekin. 

Her podgy hands were sewn with gems: her ears were 
stretched with them, and—what made my blood cream—a 
thing like a lizard, belted with gold, was let to creep in and 
out of her sleeve at the end of a thin chain. 

The man, I, at: that day, looked upon as well advanced. in 
years. I now know that he might have been five and forty. 
He was lean and well set, his beard cut round like a rub- 
bing-brush (on account, I made out, of the straitness of 
his face), and dyed, together with his hair, a brownish pur- 
ple. He was painted also, which seemed to me a thing to 
shiver at like a ghost-story, but delicately, with a touch 
of crimson at nostrils and eye-corners, and no whitening. 
In one ear he wore a black pearl, which jewel I had never 
seen till then, and took for a piece of metal. *Twas like a 
dark wen against his waxy lobe, and I thought it matched 
well with the woman’s lizard. But ‘twas this man’s eye 
and mouth that went most against me—the one as hard and 
milky as a piece of jade, the other very little, and with 
such white teeth as made his smile a shock, glaring suddenly 
from that purpled beard. He was clad in some sober hue 
between green and dun, with richly chased points, and a 
ruff stiffened with red starch. I thought he looked like the 
devil’s crony, and was sure that he had come full deservedly 
by the big silver scar that cleft one eyebrow. 

I have set down these twain at some length, as, though 
I guessed it not then, by God’s mercy, they were to act the 
parts of He-baboon and She-baboon in my life, after the 
manner of the players in the masque. 

Mistress Party-color was mighty witty at my expense 


when we began our game, but I gave her as good as she 
sent, and presently she was pleased to cry: 

“Why, Lovelocks hath a tongue as well as a leg! You 
shall kiss me by and by, Lovelocks, to take the smart from 
your words.”’ 

The man was dumb from first to last, but his murky, 
greenish eye scarce left my partner, and, as we discern 
such things, I thought him ill pleased that she should be 
holding hands with me for so long a time together. 

So the game went on, for though Purplebeard was ready 
enough to be caught, I had no mind to catch him, and I 
believe that my pretty mistress made no racking effort to 
capture the fat dame. On a sudden, though, when we had 
been at it some two-score minutes, the sweet hoyden breaks 
away from the marks and pulls me after her. 

“Run! Run!” cries she. “Run, as if Beelzebub and his 
wife were after you! 

And so we did run, in truth, till we were spent. And 
down she sinks, with her petticoats making a great puff 
about her, more like a flower in the midst of its petals than 
before. I stretched me beside her and looked to see where 
we were come. On our right was a little boscage of trees; 
on our left, fields, with cows grazing, and at our feet a stray 
ribbon of the river, which wimpled along toward a weir. 
The grass was pied thick with cowslips and violets, and into 
these my pretty thrust both hands. 

“Oh! Oh!” cried she. ‘How can I e’er go back to dirty 
London town and leave these treasures here!” And she 
bent down and put her face to them, and combed the grass 
with her fingers, and plucked some here and set them there, 
patterning them according to her fantasy. ‘See,’ said she 
to me; “I am dressing my mother’s hair!’ And then, as I 
make no doubt, I looked stupidly at her, “The earth is my 
mother,” saith she. “I have no other. Hath she not 
lovely dark-green hair? And the court pérfumer could not 
perfume it so sweetly.” 

But I could make her no answer, fitting or otherwise, for 
mine eyes were glued to a blot on her white hand, and my 
wits with them. This thing I had but just seen, and it 
seemed to me sad and dreadful, like a burn or birthmark 
on her pure skin. *Twas while she was fondling the flowers 
and grasses that I first glimpsed it—a great ring of black 
onyx, carved like a death’s-head, set with sparks of dia- 
monds for teeth, and the eve-sockets lined with seed-rubies. 
On that fair hand, it looked like the seal of Satan. 

She snatched up her hand when she saw where I was 
gazing, and hid it with the other, and her face waved over 
with red and white, and red again, like a twi-colored silk 
pennon in the wind. Presently, she drew her breath once 
or twice, with a sharp sound, and said angrily, 

‘Why do vou stare like a zany at an ape?” 

“Because that hideous bauble accords so ill with your 
beauty,” I made answer boldly. Then, with still more 
boldness, ‘‘ Do not wear it, sweetheart,” pleaded I. “I will 
give you a big white pearl, like your own innocence, which 
belonged to my mother, and of which Queen Bess herself 
hath not the match.” At this, she gaped at me with such 
a stricken wonder that I thought her beyond remedy of- 
fended, and my heart span like the parish top. ‘‘Oh, sweet- 
heart,” cried I, “look not on me with such eyes, for I 


-mean all in honor, and my love is true!’’ Then I told her 


who and what I was, and how I was mine own man since 
a whole week now, and would make her Lady Lacy, of 
Dene Hall, did but her parents consent. And I asked her 
of her parents, and their name and station, and how I might 
come at them, and when and where. 

While I was speaking, she had sunk down her face so 
low that her little chin rested on her white breast between 
the plaitings of her ruff, and she kept her hand fast above 
the ring and would not look at me. And she breathed more 
quick and thick than after we had been running. Then, after 
an age-long, when I was all distraught with fear that she 


’ would nevermore speak to me, she saith, in a child’s voice, 


“Were you ever in London?” 
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DRAWN BY F. X. LEVENDECKER 


When she saw me, all haggard and amort, she cried out and seized my hands to her breast, kneeling at my feet. 
“Oh,” cried she, weeping, “how can I tell you what I- have to tell you, and you so ill?” 
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I told her that I had been there twice, once with my 
father when a nursery urchin, and once to court, at sixteen, 
with my uncle, where the queen had tweaked my ear and 
given me a comfit from her own comfit- box, saying: “ Here’s 


- a fine sword in the making! See that it be whetted keenly.” 


“But you have never gone about London town to see it 
of yourself?” asked she, 


pocket or other) and cried that she herself was Flibbertigib- 
bet and Hobbididance, since she skipped so nimbly from 
the subject that was nearest to my heart. She made feint 
of being angry and jerked away her hand, but I held it 
staunchly, and in a twink she left it hanging slack in mince. 
and sat with a pale face, down-bent as before. 


when I was done, still 


in that small, fearful 


voice. And I told her 
“No,” but that I would 
go shortly, if only to 
see her and know her 
parents. And would 
not she, of her sweet 
graciousness, give me a 
written word to her 
father and mother, or 
since, as she had said, 
she had no mother, to 
her father, or, in case 
he were dead, to her 
nearest kinsman in au- 
thority? 

Whereat she gave a 
sort of crying laugh, 
and said: 

““Oh, sweet fool! ’Tis 
like the play of Juliet 
and her Romeo. Thy 
kinsfolk and mine have 
been enemies si-:ce the 
world began.” 

“Then I will e’en do 
as Romeo did, and 
marry you in secret,” 
said I stoutly. 

She pondered this for 
a moment, then sudden- 
ly tossed back her face, 
and on it there was a 
wild, quaint look which, 
somehow, set my blood 
sparkling but saddened 
my heart.- And, lean- 
ing forward, she tickled 
me between the lips 
with a blade of grass, 
which made me rub 
them smartly and 
sneeze twice, whereat 
she was mightily de- 
lighted, and laughed 
with a laughter that 
was shrill but excellent 
sweet. 

“Believe you in fai- 


ries?” said she, all at 


once. 
‘Aye, since an hour 
ago, ”” said I, falling in 
vse her humor and mustering more w vit than I had then 
shown 
“Tut!” quoth she, peeping aside at me. ‘Play not the 
gallant and the courtier once in a short hour with the same 
poor, ignorant girl! Or, perchance, you mean Wait-upon- 
Herself, who is a naughty elf, and that I am ill dressed?” 
“Blue and white violets are not sw eetlier gowned!”’ cried I. 
“Oh, well,” saith she, “but I meant such tricksy sprites 
as Puck and Hufi- -cap and F libbertigibbet and Hobbidi- 
dance: Would it not please your fancy an’ they sprang up 
in this grass now and made merry with us?” 
At this, being out of patience with her light humor, I 
seized her hand (she had slipped off the ugly ring into some 


No sooner were the words out of his mouth than I leaped on him with so violent an impact that 


“At least tell me your Christian name,” saith I. 

‘“‘*Tis on my shoes for all the world to read,” answered 
she, with something in her honey voice that stung me, as 
when one shall take a mouthful of nectarine and a wasp 
is in it. But I looked and spelled out the silver letters on 
both little shoes that she thrust out to me as though vexed 
with them. 

“G-i-0-i-a ” spelled I slowly. “’Tis a name'l know not.” 

“Tn plain English ’ tis ‘ Joy ’—but they needs must Italian- 
ize me, because ’tis the fashion—just as I must wear these 
foolish great sleeves.’’ And she made a lip at her own 


shoulder and plucked distastefully at the silken stuff. 
“ Gioila—Joy. 


"Tis sure the name God meant for you 
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in the beginning,” said I. ‘And will you be the joy of my 
life, sweetheart? You have not answered yet.” 

“Oh!” cried she, getting to her feet with a sharpness that 
startled me, and clenching both fairy fists above her head. 
“Oh! Never until to-day have I met a good juvenal—and, 
by’r La’ykin, I think I am about to have a great sickness, so 


brother, had ta’en to wife no less a one than Mistress Mari- 
etta Lucca, who was a great singer, as all men know, but had 
not led the life of a seraph until her wedding-day. 

Little cared I whether my Joy were a barber’s lass or 
the only child of a nobleman—I felt her good and lovely, 


eo xcelling fair in the flesh, and in her invisible body one to 


be desired next to the spirit of God. 


BES So I was beside her in an eye-blink, 
mart and my arm about her, searching with 


my lips for her tears, that I might drink 
them dry, and so have sunshine in her 
face again. 

“No! No! No!” she kept saying. 
But, “Yes! Yes! Yes!” said my lips 
upon her eyes and hair, and those 
sweet rebels had no tongue with which 
to answer me. 

It ended by her giving me directions 
to the house of her old nurse in London, 
where I could lodge and see her privily, 
for she would not yet hear of my 
braving it out with her unfriendly 
kinsfolk. 

“There we can speak of many mat- 

‘ ters, and this beside,” saith she. “Only, 
tell not your name or purpose, for God’s 
love, to those who are with me to-day; 
else would we be parted forever.”’ 

With that, for the first time, she gives 
me her red mouth, unpainted and fresh 
as a rose of dawn, and right sure am I 
that, in. that moment, I knew the rap- 
ture of a virgin bee when he first draws 
out the heart from such a rose. 

Anon, I set me primly apart from her 
with great despatch and—what was 
most. dear to me—her evident discom- 
posure, for she gave me a sweet, asking 
look, as though to say, wherein had 
she offended me? 

“Tis but Purplebeard who comes 
this way,” said I, whereat she set her- 
self still another hand’s breadth off, and 
flashed white as pearl, in that way she 
had. 

Anon here comes Purplebeard, and 
Party-color toiling after, with the red 
and white and eye-black messed dis- 
tressfully on her hot cheeks. 

Purplebeard wins to us first, and 
stands with hands at back and lip just 
quirked in a smile more unpleasant 
than snarling, looking down on us; 
while the fat dame “God saves”’ 
and “Plague takes” herself up the 
slope behind. 

“So,” saith he at last, in the talk of 


hawking, “tis to be hoped you have 
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not torn your quarry, my haggard, else 


my sword snapped short on some secret armor that he wore under his doublet 


strange do I feel.” Here she whirled on me in a white fury. 
“You are a fool never to have been to London town, and 
you make me pay for your foolery! ’Tis a scurvy trick 0’ 
fate! Tis a scurvy, scurvy, scurvy trick!” 

And with this, down ghe drops again and falls to weeping as 
though her heart would burst. Now, I have wild, free blood 
im My veins, as you may have guessed, else would I not have 
set my mind, all in a twinkling, to marry with a saucy lass 
that had plucked me by the sleeve from behind on May-day 
in Stratford, _and so given me my first knowledge of her 
being in the world with me. But my father’s father had 
wedded a beauteous Gipsy girl, who was natural daughter to 
the old Earl of Essex, and my uncle, my mother’s younger 


* will you have to watch to-night.” 

“Nay,” answered she, and a cross 
red stains her forehead; “but you have disedged me, and 
must give me one of your bones to whet my beak on ere 
I'll eat again.” 

Which two speeches meant, the one that, had she toyed 
with me, she should pay dear for it; the other, that he had 
taken away her appetite for his favors, and must needs 
make amends ere she would be friendly with him again. 

“Say you so, mistress?” quoth he. ‘A tooth is a bone, 
you know.” And he grinned upon her. 

“Aye, nuncle,” said my dear, nothing daunted. “But 
Menelaus broke his teeth on Helen, as you yourself taught 
me, and she was a soft thing till she loved.” 

And with that she gets up and floats past him, as though 
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borne on the wind of her own pride. But the next moment he set 

forth after her, as with seven-league boots, and Madam Pied-face was 

left alone with me. 

I looked for some harsh word from her, but, to my amaze, she did 
but whisk a peep after them, and then had her damp paw on my arm 
and her bjack teeth showing at me. 

“Hist!” said she. ‘Sweet Sir Adrian—have I not your name pat? 
"Twas told me in Stratford—and now have I found you out in your 
pretty games!’ (This with a hateful leer) “But I am not of a 
severe humor, and well I know that youth seeks youth. Come you 
to London, my dear chuck, and prove whether Tibalda Lummidge 
be not a staunch friend at the pinch.” 

Whereat I was so rejoiced to-think that one of those about my dear 
looked kindly on me that I plucked that loathly hand from my sleeve 
and saluted it. For which gallantry I was rewarded by a: “Fie, 
cockerel! You can crow louder than that, I’ll warrant,” and the offer 
of her baggy lips. 

“Ha! Ha!’ cried she. ’A kisses like a maid her poppet! Ye’ve much 
to learn o’ London town, Pretty-face. But since ye’ve been in hell 
with her to-day, ye must e’en to heaven with her anon. Come you 
to London, my chuck; come you to London. I'll warrant you know 
where is heaven to be found already!” And with this, and blowing 
of me musky kisses, she moved off down the hill, short and slow, like 

. Hodge in a barrel on a holiday. 


Will a man chancing to read this paper, and looking back on his 
one-and-twentieth year and his one and only love, spend much time 
in wondering whether I tarried on my way to London town? 

The next morn, in its first innocence, saw me mounted on my 
Irish hobby, Meg, with change of raiment strapped to my saddle, 
and ne’er a serving spy to dog my heels, ambling blithely toward 
that dun beehive patch in the sky, whereunder London 
swarmed. When I reached it, I rode with my sword 
out, and though the ways stank very vilely to my coun- 
try nostrils, lined with scent of hay and hawthorn, I 
managed to come safely to my lodgings, 
which were in a good quarter, with a tavern 
near by, whereat to stable my horse. 

The cries: “What d’ye lack? 


I could only hold out my arms to her, and 
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What d’ye lack?” of the vendors in the street below waked me be- 
‘times in the morning, and so gay was my first humor that I was 
minded to thrust out my head and cry: “I lack Gioia! Have ye a 
sweet, fresh Gioia for my arms?” 

But, as the day wore on and my lack of Gioia grew worse and 
worse, my jesting mood slipped from me, for I had promised my 
sweet not to stir abroad till she should visit me, and her nurse was so 
busy in the shop below, where she sold starch and musk and poking- 
irons and such like woman’s kickshaws, that she could not come and 
hold converse with me about my heart's desire, as I had implored 
her when she came with food on which to break my fast that morning. 

Howbeit, ‘‘ Journeys end in lover’s meetings,”’ as Master Shakespeare 
saith, and toward noon I was rewarded by my dear herself, who came 
through my dingy doorway like light into a cellar. 

She had shrouded her bright head in a hood of black Cyprus, shot 
with silver, and a mask of the like stuff veiled her sweet eyes, so that, 
when she lifted it, she was like a hedge-rose in a thunder-cloud, and 
so I to'd her. At this she laughed out, and, while she wag yet laugh- 
ing I kissed her, so that she laughed no more, but sighed and put down 
her head upon my breast like one that hath got home. 

Here a voice from the door broke in upon us like real thunder, so 
that we shot apart in a trice. “Twas but the old nurse, courtesying 
and smiling and saying: 

“Sweet birds, ‘tis springtime, I'll warrant ve! To think that my 
poor nouse should be the nest of your billing and cooing! Rub beaks, 
my dears; rub beaks while the hawk is yet hooded. I hold the jesses. 
Never fear! But remember the poor jess-holder.” 

Of which jargon I could make neither head nor tail, but my dear 
turns on her a stormy face, and: 

‘Away with you!” cried she. ** You shall be rewarded with gold 
—but, do you come nigh this door again, the cart-tail shall be 
your portion.” 

The woman whimpered and withdrew, and I put an 
arm about my little mistress, and drew her to a settle 
and chafed her hands, for they were cold as snowflakes, 
and she trembling all over with the stress of 
her passion. . And, 

“My dear, my dear,” said I, “‘ were 
you not something (Continued on page 142) 
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Woman 
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By William J. Locke 


Author of “The Red Planet,” etc. 


Illustrated by 
Howard Chandler Christy 


T was a tiny room at 
the top of what used 
to be a princely Lon- 
don mansion, the 

home of a great noble—a 
tiny room, eight feet by five, 
the sleeping- receptacle, in 
the good old days, for some 
unconsidered scullery-maid or un- 
der-footman. The walls were dis- 
tempered and bare; the furniture con- 
sisted of a camp-bed, a chair, a deal 
chest of drawers, and a wash-stand—every- 
thing spotless. There was no fireplace. An 
aerial cell of a room, vet the woman in 
nurse’s uniform who sat on the bed pressing 
her hands to burning eyes and aching 
brows thanked God for it. She thanked 
God for the privacy of it. Had she been 

a mere nurse, she would have had the 
third share of a large, comfortable bed- 
room, with a fire on bitter winter nights. 
But, as a Sister, she had a room to herself. 
Thank God she was alone! Coldly, 
stonily, silently alone. 

The expected convoy of wounded officers 
had been late, and she had remained on 
duty. beyond her hour, so as to lenda 
hand. Besides, she was not on the regular 
staff of the private hospital. She had broken a much needed 
rest from France to give temporary relief from pressure; 
so an extra hour or two did not matter. 

The ambulances at length arrived. Some stretcher-cases, 
some walking. Among the latter was one, strongly knit, 
athletic, bandaged over the entire head and eyes, and led 
like a blind man by orderlies. When she first saw him in 
the vestibule, his humorous lips and resolute chin, which 
were all of his face unhidden, seemed curiously familiar; 
but during the bustle of installation, the half-flash of mem- 
ory became extinct. It was only later, when she found 
that this head-bandaged man was assigned to her care, 
that she again took particular notice of him.. Now that 
his overcoat had been taken off, she saw a major’s crown 
on the sleeve of his tunic, and on the breast the ribbons 
of the D.S.O. and the M.C. He was talking to the matron. 

‘They did us proud all the way. Had an excellent dinner. 
It’s awfully kind of you; but I want nothing more, I assure 
you, save just to get into bed and sleep like a dog.” 

And then she knew, in a sudden electric shock of cer- 
tainty. 

Half dazed, she heard the matron say, 

“Sister, this is Major Shileto, of the Canadian army.” 


Half dazed, too, she took his gropingly outstretched 
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When the matron turned away. she followed her. 


“He isn't blind, is he?” 


hand. The gesture, wide of the mark, struck her with 
terror. She controlled herself. The matron consulted her 
typed return-sheet and ran off the medical statement of his 
injuries. 

Major Shileto laughed. 

“My hat! If I’ve got all that the matter with me, why 
didn’t they bury me decently in France?”’ 

She was rent by the gay laughter. When the matron 
turned away, she followed her. 

“He isn’t blind, is he?” 

The matron, to whose naturally thin, pinched face worry 
and anxiety had added a touch of, shrewishness, swung 
round on her. 

“T thought you were a medical student. Is there any- 
thing about blindness here?” She smote the typed pages. 
“Of course not!” 

The night staff being on duty, she had then fled the ward 
and mounted up the many stairs to the little room where 
she now sat, her hands to her eyes. Thank God he was not 
blind, and thank God she was alone! 
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But it had all happened 
a hundred years ago. 
Well, twenty years at 
least. In some vague 
period of folly before the 
war. Yet, after all, she 
was only five and twenty. When did it happen? She began 
an agonized calculation of dates 

She had striven almost successfully to put the miserable 
episode out of her mind, to regard that period of her life 
as a phase of a previous existence. Since the war began, 
carried on the flood-tide of absorbing work, she had had no 
time to moralize on the past. When it came before her in 
odd moments, she had sent it packing into the limbo of 
deformed and hateful things. And now the man with the 
gay laughter and the distinguished soldier’s record had 
brought it all back, horridly vivid. For the scared moments, 
it was as though the revolutionary war-years had never 
been. She saw herself again the Camilla Warrington whom 
she had sought contemptuously to bury. 

Had there been but @ musk grain of beauty in that 
Camilla’s story, she would have cherished the fragrance; 
but it had all been so ignoble and stupid. It had begun 
with her clever girlhood. The London University matricu- 
lation. The first bachelor-of-science degree. John Dono- 
van, the great surgeon, a friend of her parents, had encour- 
aged her ambitions toward a medical career. She became 
a student at the Royal Free Hospital, of the consulting 
staff of which John Donovan was a member. For the first 
few months, all went well. She boarded near by, in Blooms- 
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bury, with a vague sort of aunt and 
distant cousins, folks of unimpeachable 
repute. Then, fired by the indepen- 
dent theories and habits of a couple of 
fellow students, she left the home of 
dull respectability and joined them 
in the slatternly bohemia of a Chelsea 
slum. 

Oh, there was excuse for her youth- 
ful ardency to know all that there was 
to be known in the world at once! 
But if she had used her excellent brains, 
she would have realized that all that is 
to be known in the world could not be 
learned in her new environment. The 
unholy crew—they called it “The 
Brotherhood”’—into which 
she plunged consisted of 
the dregs of a decadent 
art-world, unclean in per- 
son and in ethics. At first, 
she revolted. But the spe- 
cious intellectuality of the 
crew fascinated her. 
Hitherto, she had 
seen life purely from 
the scientific angle. 
Material cause, ma- 
terial effect. On 
_ material life, art but 
excrescence. She 

had been carelessly 

content to regard it 

merely as an interpre- 

tation of Beauty—to 
her, almost synonymous 
with prettiness. 

At the various meet- 
ing-places of the crew, who 
talked with the intermina- 
- bility of a Russian Bolshe- 
vik, she learned a surprising lot of things about art 

that had never entered into her philosophy. She 
' learned, or tried to learn—though her intelligence 
poggled fearfully at it—that the most vital thing in ex- 
istence was the decomposition of phenomena into inter- 
esting planes. All things in nature were in motion—as 
a scientific truth, she was inclined to accept the proposi- 
tion; but the proclaimed fact that the representation of the 
Lucretian theory of fluidity by pictorial diagrams of inter- 
secting planes was destined to revolutionize human society 
was beyond her comprehension. Still, it was vastly inter- 
esting. They got their plane-system into sculpture, into 
poetry, in some queer way into sociology. 

A dingy young painter, meagerly hirsute, and a pallid 
young woman of anarchical politics assembled the crew 
one evening and, taking hands, announced the fact of 
their temporary marriage. The temporary bridegroom 
made a’ speech which was enthusiastically acclaimed. 
Their association was connected (so Camilla understood) 
with some sublime quality inherent in the intersecting 
planes. In these various pai:ings gleamed none of the 
old Latin Quarter joyousness. Their immorality was most 
austere. 

To Camilla, it was all new and startling—a phantasma- 
gorical world. Free love the merest commonplace. And, 
after a short while, into this poisonous atmosphere wherein 
she dwelt there came two influences. One was the vigilancy 
of the Women’s Social and Political Union; the other, Harry 
Shileto, a young architect, a healthy man in the midst of an 
unhealthy tribe. 

First, young Shileto. It is not that he differed much 
from the rest of the crew in crazy theory. He maintained, 
like everyone else, that Raphael and Brunelleschi had re- 
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tarded the progress of the world for a thousand years; he 
despised Debussy for a half-hearted anarchist; he lamented 
the failure of the architectural iconoclasts of the late 
’Nineties; his professed contempt for all human activities 
outside the pale of the slum was colossal; on the slum mar- 
riage-theory he was sound, nay, enthusiastic. But he was 
physically clean, phy sically good- looking, a man. And as 
Camilla, too, practised cleanliness of person, they were 
drawn together. 

And, at the same time, the cold, relentless hand of the 
great feminist organization got her in its grip. Blindly act- 
ing under orders, she interrupted meetings, broke windows, 
went to prison, shrieked at street-corners the independence 
of her sex. And then she came down on the bed-rock of a 
sex by no means so independent-—on the contrary, imperi- 
ously, tyrannically dependent on hers. The theories of the 
slum, uncompromisingly suffragist, were all very well; 
they might be practised with impunity by the anemic and 
slatternly; but when Harry Shileto entered into the quasi- 
marriage bond with Camilla, the instinct of the honest 
Briton clamored for the comforts of a home. As all the 
time that she could spare from the neglect of her studies 
at the hospital was devoted to feminist rioting, and a mere 
rag of a thing came back at night to the uncared-for flat, 
the voung man rebelled. 

“You can’t love and look after me and fool about in 
prison at the same time. The two things don’t hold 
together.” 

And Camilla, her nerves a jangle, 

“T am neither your odalisk nor your housekeeper; so your 
remark does not apply.” 

Oh, the squalid squabbles! And then, at last, 

“Camilla”’—he gave her a letter to read—‘‘I’m fed up 
with all this rot.” 

She glanced over the letter. 

“Are you going to accept this post in Canada?” she 
asked sourly. 

“Not if you promise to chuck the militant business and 
also these epicene freaks in Chelsea. I should like you to 
carry on at the hospital until you’re qualified.” 

“You seem to forget,” she said, “that I’m like a soldier 
under orders. If necessary, I must sacrifice my medical 
career. I also think your remarks about The Brotherhood 
simply beastly. I'll do no such thing.” 

Eventually it came to this: ' 

“IT don’t care whether women get the vote or not. I 
think our Chelsea friends are the most pestilential set of 
rotters on the face of the earth. I’ve got my way to make 
in the world. Help me to do it. Let us get married in de- 
cent fashion and go out together.” 

“T being just the appanage of the rising voung architect? 
Thank you for the insult.” 

And so the argument went on until he delivered his 
ultimatum: 

“Tf I don’t get a sensible message by twelve o’clock to- 
morrow at the club, I’ll never see or hear of vou as long as 
I live.” 

He went out of the flat. She sent no message. He did 
not return. After a while, a lawyer came and equitably 
adjusted joint financial responsibilities. And that was the 
end of the romance—if romance it could be termed. From 
that day to this, Harry Shileto had vanished from her 
ken. 

His exit had been the end of the romance; but it had 
marked the beginning of tragedy. A man can love and, 
however justifiably, ride away—gloriously free. But the 
woman, for all her clamoring insistence, has to pay the 
debt from which man is physically exempt. Harry Shileto 
had already arrived in Canada when Camilla discovered 
the dismaying fact of her sex’s disability. But her pride 
kept her silent, and of the child born in secret and dead 
within a fortnight, Harry Shileto never heard. Then, after 
a few months of dejection and loss of bearings and lassi- 
tude, the war thundered on the world. Her friend, John 


A Woman of the War 


Donovan, the surgeon, was going out to France. She went 
to him and said: “I’ve wasted my time. It will take years 
for me to qualify. Let me go out and nurse.” So, through 
his influence, she had stepped into the midst of the suffer- 
ing of the war, and there she still remained and found great 
happiness in great work. 


At length she drew her hands from her brow and went 
and poured out some water, for her'throat was parched. 
On catching sight of herself in the mirror, she paused. She 
was pale and worn, and there were hollows beneath her 
eves, catching shadows, but the war had not altogether 
marred her face. She took off her uniform-cap and revealed 
dark hair, full and glossy. She half wondered why the pas- 
sage of a hundred years had not turned it white. Then she 
sat again on the bed and gripped her hands together. 

‘““My God, what am I going to'do?” 

Had she loved him? She did not-know. Her association 
with him could not have been entirely the callous execu- 
tion of a social theory. There must have been irradiating 
gleams. Or had she wilfully excluded them from her soul? 
Once she had needed him and cried for him; but that was 
in an hour of weakness which she had conquered. And 
now, how could she face him? Still Jess, live in that terrible 
intimacy of patient and nurse? Oh, the miserable shame 
of it! All her womanhood shivered. Yet she must go 
through the ordeal. His bandaged eves promised a short 
time of probation. ~ 

In the morning, after a restless night, she pulled herself 
together. After all, what need for such a commotion? If 
the three and a half years of war had not taught her dig- 
nity and self-reliance, she had learned but little. 


There were four beds in the ward. Two on the right were 
occupied by officers, one with an arm-wound, another with 
a hole through his body. The third on the left by a pathetic- 
looking boy with a shattered knee, which, as the night 
Sister, told her, gave him unceasing pain. The fourth by 
Major Shileto. To him she went first and whispered: 

“T’m the day Sister. What kind of a night have you 
had?” 

“Splendid!’’ His lips curled in a pleasant smile. ‘Just 
one long, beautiful blank.”’ 

“And the head?” 

“Jammy. That’s what it feels like. 
don’t know.” 

“We'll see later when I do the dressings.” 

She went off to the boy. He also was a Canadian officer, 
and his name was Robin McKay. She lingered awhile in 
talk. 

“Strikes me my military career is over, and I’ll just have 
to hump round real estate in Winnipeg on a wooden leg.”’ 

“They aren’t going to cut your leg off, you silly boy!” 
she laughed. ‘* And what do youmean by ‘humping round 
reali estate?’”’ 

‘“T’m a land surveyor. That’s to say, my father is. See 
here: When are they going to send me back? I’m afraid 
of this country.” 

“Why? ” 

“It’s so lonesome. I don’t know a soul.”’ 

‘We'll fix that up all right for you,” she said cheerily. 
“Don’t worry.” 

The morning routine of the hospital began. In its ap- 
pointed course came the time for dressings. Camilla, her 
nerves under control, went to Shileto. 

“T’ve got to worry you, but I’ll try to hurt as little as I 
can.” 

“Go ahead. Never mind me.” 

A probationer stood by, serving the laden wheel-table. 
At first, the symmetrically bandaged head seemed that of 
a thousand cases with which she had dealt. But when the 
crisp brown hair came to view, her hand trembled ever so 
little. She avoided touching it as far as was possible, for 
she remembered its feel. Dead, forgotten words rose lam- 
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She put a cigarette between his lips and lit it for him. “‘It all depends,” she said lightly, “whether you want absolution 
or not. I suppose it’s the same old story." She held her voice in command. “Every man thinks 
it's original. What kind of a woman was she?” 
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Her ministrations over, she left the ward for duty else- 
where. 
At tea-time she returned, and aided the blindfolded man 


bent in her memory: ‘Jt crackles like a cat’s back. Let me 
see if there are sparks.” 

But in the midst of a great shaven patch there was 
a horrible scalp-wound which claimed her deftest skill. 
And she worked with steady fingers and uncovered the 
maimed brows and eyelids and cheek-bones. How the 
sight had been preserved was a miracle. She cleansed the 
wounds with antiseptics and freed the eyelashes. She bent 
over him with deliberate intent. 

“You can open vour eyes for a second or two. You can 
see all right?” 

“Rather. I can see vour belt.” 

“Hold on, then.” 

With her swift craft, she blindfolded him anew, completed 
the bandaging, laid him back on his pillow, and went off 
with the probationer, wheeling the table to the other cases. 

Later in the day, she was doing him some trivial service. 

“What’s the good of lying in bed all day?” he 
asked. “I want to get up and walk about.” 

“You've got a bit of a temperature.” 

“How much?” 

“Ninety-nine point eight.” 

“Call that a temperature? 
a hundred and three.”’ 

‘When was that? 

“When I first went out to Canada. I’m English, 
you know—only left the Old Country in Nineteen 
thirteen. But, when the war broke out, I joined up 
with the first batch of Canadians—lucky to start 
with a commission. Lord, it was hell’s delight!” 

“So I’ve been given to understand,” said Camilla. 
“But what about your temperature of a hundred 
and three?” 

“T was a young fool,” said he, ‘and I 
didn't care what happened to me.” 

Why?” she asked. 

For a while he did not answer. He bit 
his lower lip, showing just a fine line of 
white teeth. Memory again clutched 
her. She was also struck by his uncon- 
scious realization of the aging quality of 
the war in that he spoke of his Nineteen- 
thirteen self as “a young fool.’ So far as 
that went, they thought in common. 

Presently he said, 

“Your voice reminds me of some one I 
used to know.” 

“Where?” 

“Oh, here, in London.” 

She lied instinctively, with a laugh. 

“It couldn’t have been me. I’ve only just come to Lon- 
don—and I’ve never met Major Shileto before in my 
life.” 

“Of course not,” he asserted readily. “But I had no 
idea two human voices could be so nearly identical.” 

“Still,” she remarked, ‘you haven’t told me of the tem- 
perature of a hundred and three.” 

“Oh, it is no story. Your voice brought it all back. 
You've heard of a man’s own angry pride being cap and 
bells for a fool? Well”—he laughed apologetically—“ it’s 
idiotic. There’s no point in it. I just went about for a 
week in a Canadian winter with that temperature—that’s 
all.” 

‘Because you couldn’t bear to lie alone and think?” 

That’s about it.”’ 

*Sister!’’ cried the boy, Robin McKay, from the next bed. 

She obeyed the summons. What was the matter? 

‘Everything seems to have got mixed up, and my knee’s 
hurting like fury.” 

She attended to his crumpled bedclothes, cracked a little 
joke which made him laugh. Then the two other men 


I’ve gone about with 


claimed her notice. She carried on her work outwardly calm, 
smiling, self-reliant, the perfectly trained woman of the war. 
But her heart was beating in an unaccustomed way. 


to get through the meal. The dread of the morning had 
given place to mingled mind-racking wonder and timidity. 
He had gone off, on the hot speed of their last quarrel, out 
of her life. Save for a short, anguished period, during 
which she had lost self-control, she had never reproached 


Chica. 
She rose, stood transfixed with horror and sense 
was unwinding the band- 


him. She had asserted her freedom. He had asserted his. 
Nay; more—he had held the door open for a way out from 
an impossible situation, and she had slammed the door in 
his face. Self-centered in those days, centered since the 
beginning of the war in human suffering, she had thought 
little of the man’s feelings. He had gone away and for- 
gotten, or done his best to forget, an ugly memory. Her 
last night’s review of ghosts had proved the non-existence 
of any illusions among them. But now, now that the 
chances of war had brought them again together, the sound 
of her voice had conjured up in him, too, the ghosts of the 
past. She had been responsible for his going-about with a 
temperature of a hundred and three, and for his not caring 
what happened to him. He had lifted the corner of a cur- 
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tain, revealing the possibility of undreamed-of hap- 
penings. 

“You were quoting Tennyson just now,” she remarked. 

“Was I?” 

“Your cap-and-bells speech.” 

“Oh, yes. What about it?” 

“T was only wondering.”’ 

“Like a woman, you resent a half-confidence.”’ 


of outrage. Harry Shileto, propped on pillows. 
age from his mangled head 


She drew in a sharp little breath. The words, the tone, 
stabbed her. She might have been talking to him in one of 
their pleasanter hours in the Chelsea flat. In spite of her 
burning curiosity, she said, 

“I’m not a woman; I’m a nurse.” 

“Since when?” 

“As far as you people are concerned, since September, 
14, when I went out to France. I’ve been through every- 
thing—from the firing-line field-ambulances, casualty 
clearing-stations, base hospitals—and now I’m here having 
a rest-cure. Hundreds and hundreds of men have told me 
their troubles—so I’ve got to regard myself as a sort of 
mother confessor.” 

He smiled. 
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“Then, like a mother confessor, you resent a_half- 
confidence?” 

She put a cigarette between his lips and lit it for him. 

“Tt all depends,” she said lightly, “whether you want 
absolution or not. I suppose it’s the same old story.” She 
held her voice in command. ‘Every man thinks it’s 
original. What kind of a woman was she?”’ 

He parried the thrust. . 

“Tsn’t that rather too direct a question, even for a mother 
confessor?” 

‘You'll be spilling ash all over the bed. Here’s an ash- 
tray.” She guided his hand. “Then you don’t 
want absolution?” 

“Oh, yes, I do! But, you see, I’m not yet in’ 
articulo mortis, so I'll put off my con- 
fession.” 

“‘ Anyhow, you loved the woman you 
treated badly?”’ The question was as 
casual as she could make it, while she 
settled the tea-things on the tray. 

“Tt was a girl, not a 
woman.” 

“What has become 
of her?” 

‘““That’s what I 
should like to know.” 

‘*But you loved 
her?” 

“Of course I did! I’m 
not a blackguard. Of 
course I loved her.” 
Her pulses quickened. 
“But much water has 
run under London 

- Bridge since then.” 

“And much _ blood 
has flowed in France.” 

‘Everything — lives, 
habits, modes of 
thought have been rev- 
olutionized. Yes’—he 
reflected for a moment 
—‘it’s odd how you: 
have brought back old 
days. I fell in with a 

pestilential, so-called artistic crowd—I am 
an architect by profession—you know, men 
with long greasy hair and dirty finger nails and 

_ anarchical views. There was one chap especially, 

who I thought was decadent to the bone. Aloysius 

Eglington, he called himself.””. The man sprang vivid 
to her memory; he had once tried to make love to her. 
“Well, I came across him the other day with a couple of 
wound-stripes and the military-cross ribbon. For a man 
like that, what an upheaval!” He laughed again. “I sup- 
pose I’ve been a bit upheaved myself.” 

“T’m beginning to piece together your story of the tem- 
perature,” she said pleasantly. ‘‘I suppose the girl was 
one of the young females of this anarchical crowd?” 

Obviously the phrase jarred. 

“‘T could never regard her in that light,” he said coldly. 

“The war has got hold of her, too, I suppose.” 

“No doubt. She was a medical student. May I have 
another cigarette?” 

His tone signified the end of the topic. She smiled, for 
her putting-down was a triumph. 

The probationer came up and took away the tea-tray. 
Camilla left her patient and went to the other beds. 


That night again, she sat alone in her little white room 
and thought and thought. She had started the day with 
half-formed plans of flight before her identity could be dis- 
covered. She was there voluntarily, purely as an act of 
grace. She could walk out, without reproach, at a moment’s 
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notice. But row—had not the situation changed? To her, 
as to a stranger, he had confessed his love. She had not 
dared probe deeper—but might not a deeper probing have 
brought to light something abiding and beautiful? In the 
war, she had accomplished her womanhood. Proudly and 
rightly she recognized her development. He, too, had 
accomplished his manhood. And his dear face would be 
maimed and scarred for the rest of his life. Then, with the 
suddenness of a tropical storm, a wave of intolerable emo- 
tion surged through her. She uttered a little cry and broke 
into a passion of tears. And so her love was reborn. 

Professional to the tips of her cool fingers, she dressed 
nis wounds the next morning. But she did not lure him 
back across the years. The present held its own happiness, 
tremulous in its delicacy. It was he who questioned. 
Whereabouts in France had she been? She replied with 
scraps of anecdote. There was little of war’s horror and 
peril through which she had not passed. She explained her 
present position in the hospital. 

“By George, you’re splendid!” he cried. “I wish I 
could have a look at you.” 

“You've lost your chance for to-day,” she answered 
gaily. For she had completed the bandaging. 

Aiter dinner, she went out aud walked the streets in a 
day-dream, a soft light in her eyes. The moment of recog- 
nition—and it was bound soon to come—could not fail in 


“My sweetheart,” he said, like a foolish 
man, “she wasn't worth your little finger” 


its touch of sanctification, its touch of beauty. He and she 
had passed through fires of hell and had emerged purified 
and tempered. They were clear-eyed, clear-souled. The 
greatest gift of God, miraculously regiven, they could not 
again despise. On that dreary afternoon, Oxford Street 
hummed with joy. 

Only a freak of chance had hitherto preserved her ano- 
nymity. A reference by matron or probationer to Sister 
Warrington would betray her instantly. Should she await 
or anticipate betrayal? 

In a fluttering tumult of indecision, she returned to the 
hospital. The visiting-hour had begun. When she had 
taken off her outdoor things, she looked into the ward. 
Around the two beds on the right, little groups of friends 
were stationed. The boy, Robin McKay, in the bed nearest 
“a door on the left, caught sight of her and summoned 

er. 

“Sister, come and pretend to be a visitor. There’s not a 
soul in this country who could possibly come to see me 
You don’t know what it is to be homesick.” 

She sat by his side. 

“All right. Imagine I’m an elderly maiden aunt from 
the country.” 

“You?” he cried, with overseas frankness. ‘You're 
only a kid yourself.” 

Major Shileto overheard and laughed. 

and half rose. 
“ That’s not the way to treat visitors, Mr. McKay.’ 
The boy stretched out his hand. 
“T’m awfully sorry if I was rude. 
She yielded. 
“All the same,” she said, “you'll have to get usec 


She blushec 


Don't go. 


to a bit of loneliness. It can’t be helped. Besides 
vou're not the only tiger that hasn’t got a Christian 
There’s Major Shileto. And you can read and he 


The voice came from the next bed. 
“Don’t worry about me. Talk to the boy. I'l 
have some one to see me to-morrow. He won’t, poo’ 
old chap!” 

“Have a game of chess?” said the boy. 

“With pleasure.” 

She fetched the board and chessmen from the 
long table running down the center of the ward 
and they set out the pieces. 

“T reckon to be rather good,” said he. “Perhaps — 
I might give you something.” 

“T’m rather good myself,” she replied. “I was 
taught by--” She stopped short, on the brink o! 


—. pronouncing the name of the young Polish master whc 
f/. lived (in a very material sense) on the fringe of the 


Chelsea crew. “We'll start even, at any rate.” 

They began. She realized that the boy had noi 
boasted, and soon she became absorbed ir 
the game. So intent was she on the problem 
presented by a brilliant and unexpected 

move on his part that she did not notice 
the opening of the door and the swift passage 
of a fur-coated figure behind her 
chair. It wasa cry that startled 
her. A cry of surprise and joy 
a cry of the heart. 

“ Marjorie!” 

She looked up and saw the 
fur-coated figure—that of a gir] 
with fair hair—on her knees by 
the bedside, and Harry Shileto’s 
arms were round her and his 
lips to hers. She stared, frozen. 
She heard: 

“| didn’t expect you till to-morrow.” 

“T just had time to catch the train at 
Inverness. I’ve not brought an ounce of 
luggage. Oh, my poor, poor old Harry!” 
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' but I like it. I’m chatty by nature.” 


William 

It was horrible. 

The boy said: 

‘ Never mind, Sister; he’s got his Christian all right. Let’s 
get on with the game.” 

Mechanically obeying a professional instinct, she looked 
at the swimming chess-board and made a move haphazard. 

‘“T say—that won’t do!” cried the boy. “It’s mate for 
me in two moves. Buck up!” 

With a great effort, she caught the vanishing tail of her 
previous calculation and made a move which hap- 
pened to be correct. 

‘That’s better,” he said. “I hoped you wouldn’t 
spot it. But I couldn’t let you play the ass with 
vour knight and spoil the game. Now, this demands 
deep consideration.” 

He lingered a while over his move. She 
looked across. The pair at the next bed 
were talking in whispers. The girl was now 
sitting on the chair by the bedside, and 
her back hid the face of the man, though 
her head was near his. 

“There!” cried the boy triumphantly. 

“T beg your pardon; I didn’t see it.” 

“Oh, I say!” His finger indicated the 
move. 

With half her brain at work, she moved . 
a pawn a cautious step. The boy’s whole é 
heart was in his offensive. He swooped 
a bishop triumphantly athwart the board. 

“There’s only one thing can save you 
for mate in five moves. I know it isn’t 
the proper thing to be chatting over chess, 


“Only one course open to save me from 
destruction?” she murmured. 
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The girl, who was very pretty, turned on her an alarmed 
and tearful face. 

“Tt was my fault, Sister. Oh, can I believe him?” 

“You can believe me, at any rate,’ she replied with 
asperity, swiftly readjusting the bandage. ‘‘ Major Shileto’s 
sight is unaffected. But if I had not been here and he had 
succeeded in taking off his dressings, God knows what would 
have happened. Major Shileto, I put you on your honor 
not to do such a silly thing again.” 

* All right, Sister,’ he said, 

' witha little shamefaced twitch 
of the lips. Parole d’officier.”’ 

The girl rose and drew hera 
step aside. 

‘* Do forgive me, Sister. We 
have only been married five 
months—when he was last 
home on leave—and, you un- 
derstand, don’t you, what it 
would have meant to me ifi——”’ 

“Of course Ido. Anyhow, 
voucan be perfectly reassured. 
But I must warn you,” she 
whispered, and looked through 
harrowed eyelids into the 
girl’s eyes; ‘* he may be dread- 
fully disfigured.” 

The girl shrank terrified, 
but she cried, 

**T hope I shall love him all 
the more for it!” 

“T hope so, too,” replied 
Camilla soberly. “Tl say 
good-by,”’ she added, ina loud- 
er tone. holding out her hand. 


“Just one.” see vou again to-mor- 

And she heard, from the next row?” the girl asked politely 
bed: afraid not.” 

“Are you sure, darling, you’re ‘*What’s that?” cried Shileto. 
only saying it to break the shock ~% 4 WY “T told you I was only here as a 
gently? Are you sure your eyes bird of passage. My time’s up to- 
are all right?” —/ day. Good-by.” 

‘Perfectly certain.” awfully sorry. Good-by.” 

“T wish I could have real y =? They shook hands. Camilla went 
pr8of.” Z to Robin McKay and bent over him. 

Camilla stared at the blankness vy “You're quite right, my dear boy. 


of her vanished dream. 

“Come along, Sister; put your 
back into it,’ chuckled Robin atl 
Mckay. 

She held her brows tight with 
her hands and strove to concen- 
trate her tortured mind on the 
board. Her heart was in agony of desolation. The soft 
murmurings she could not but overhear pierced her brain. 
The poignant shame of her disillusionment burned her from 
head to foot. Again she heard the girl’s pleading voice: 

“Only for a minute. It couldn’t hurt.” 

The boy said: 

“Buck up. Just one tiny brain-wave.” 

At the end of her tether, she cried: ‘The only way out! 
I give it up!” and swept the pieces over the board. 

She rose, stood transfixed with horror and sense of out- 
rage. Harry Shileto, propped on pillows, was unwinding the 
bandage from his mangled head. Devils within her clam- 
ored for hysterical outcry. But something physical hap- 
pened and checked the breath that was about to utter his 
Christian name. The boy had gripped her arm with all 
his young strength in passionate remonstrance. 

Oh, dear old thing—do play the game!”’ 

‘I'm sorry,” she said, and he released her. 

So she passed swiftly round the boy’s bed to that of the 
foolish patient and arrested his hand. 

“Major Shileto, what on earth are you doing?” 


That night again, she sat alone in her little 
hite room and thought and thought. 


One ought to play the game to the 
bitter end. It’s the thing most worth 
doing in life. God bless you!” 

The boy stared wonderingly at her 
as she disappeared. 

“T’m glad she’s not going to be here 
any more,” said the girl 

Her husband’s lips smiled. 

“Why?” 

“She’s a most heartless, overbearing woman.”’ 

“Oh, they all seem like that when they’re upset,” he 
laughed. ‘‘And I was really playing the most outrageous 
fool.”’ 

She put her head close to him and whispered, 

“Don’t you guess why I was so madly anxious to know 
that you could see?” 

She told him. And, from that moment, the possessor of 
the remembered voice faded from his memory. 


Camilla went to the matron. 

“I’m sorry, but I’ve bitten off more than I can chew. If 
I go on an hour longer, I'll break down. I’m due in France 
in a fortnight, and I must have my rest.” 

“T can only thank you for your self-sacriticing help,” said 
the matron. 

But, four days later, ten days before her leave had expired, 
Camilla appeared at the casualty clearing-station in France 
of which she was a Sister-in-charge. ‘Concluded on page 124) 
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T be Compelling 
Lover 


A Chapter of an 
Autobiography 
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By 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox 


Mrs. Wilcox’s account of the great _ 
romance of her life, the manner of 
its coming and of its development 
is as interesting and absorbing as 
any love-story evolved from the 
imagination ot a skilful novelist. 
She continues her autobiography 
with the narrative of her mar- 
riage, her removal to the East— 
where her ardent wish to 

be by the sea was grati- 
fied—and the first period 

of wifehood. 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox, at the 


time of her marriage 


N my dreams of the com- 
pelling lover who would, 
one day, come into my life, I always imagined a sudden 
and romantic meeting. Never did it occur to me that 

I could drift leisurely into Love’s sea on the river of 
Friendship, and when the lover who was to dominate my life 
through time and to retain my love through eternity came 
upon the scene, all the romantic elements of which I had 
dreamed entered into the experience. I was visiting at the 
home of Colonel and Mrs. Benjamin, on Prospect Avenue, 
Milwaukee. An evening entertainment was to take place, 
and I was making a few purchases for the occasion in the 
way of gloves and ribbons. Fearing the hour was growing 
late, I stepped inside the largest jewelry establishment of 
the city and asked the proprietor (who was an intimate 
friend of my host) for the time. I was there but two or 
three moments at longest; but those moments were the 
turning-point of my destiny, the great crisis of my earth- 


vA 


existence, 
the psy- 
chological moment 
which had, no doubt, been arranged 
by the lords of 
Karma for my 
future happiness 

I was so occu- 
pied with my 
plans for the eve- 
ning, and so anx- 
ious lest I keep 
my friends wait. 
ing their dinner, 

that I paid no 

attention to 

the occupants 

of the shop out- 
side of the pro- 
prietor, who gave 
me the time. I 
departed, all un- 
aware of the won- 
derful event 
which was al- 
ready - registered 
in my life. 

This hasalways 
struck me as a 
peculiarly pro- 
nounced expression of the way Destiny slaps our self-conceit 
when we imagine we can foresee the events in our own ° 
lives. 

Since early girlhood I had been expecting the coming of 
the prince royai to take possession of the kingdom of my 
heart. No matter what else life held for me or did not 
hold for me, that was the central event on which my idea 
of happiness turned. 

I was in no haste for his coming; yet life was filled with 
an agreeable expectancy at the thought of his possible ap- 
proach, and I wa; ever on the watch for his arriva.. Many 
false pretenders <> the throne had come and gore; yet I 
knew somewhere waitec the rightful prince, and some day 
he would come and claim his own. 

But, at the long-expected moment, when I was really 
in the same room with my prince, no least intimation came 
to me, no sensation of any unusual kind, no impression to 
prepare me for what was to follow. Completely absorbed 
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in the trivial affairs of the hour, I went my way, un- 
conscious that I had reached life’s greatest crisis. 

It was some three or four days thereafter that, in my 
always large mail, there came a very distinguished-looking 
letter in a blue envelop. I was Gacustomed to receiving 
letters from strangers who, 
from the time I began to 
write, felt called upon to 
offer me either their criti- 
cism or their praise, their 
approval or their disap- 
proval. (It has always 
seemed to me that my path 
leads through two rows of 
individuals—one flinging 
rocks and mud, one casting 
bouquets at my feet.) There- 
fore, a strange penmanship 
did not surprise me. What 
interested me was the very 
unusual chirography and 
the effective stationery. 
The letter was written from 
the state of Georgia on a 
rainy Sunday afternoon, and 
it stated that the writer, 
one Robert Wilcox by name, 
in attending to business for 
his firm, had been in the 
jeweler’s establishment 
when I entered that day, 
and that he had inquired of 
the proprietor who the 
voung lady was, and had 
learned my name. He asked 
if it might not be his good 
fortune, on the next visit to 
Milwaukee, some three 


Mrs. Harriet 
Booth, Mr. 


Wilcox’s foster-mother 


I knew, of course, that any 
conventionally reared young 
woman would consider this 
a most irregular manner of 
making the acquaintance of 
astranger. I knewit was, ac- 
cording to established ideas, 
bordering on impropriety; 
vet Iso greatly admired the 
penmanship and thestation- 
ery of my would-be acquain- 

tance that I was curious to 
know more of him. 

Having received many 
letters from men in my life, 
I did not become a prude 
at that moment. I replied 
to Mr. Wilcox that he could 
not call, as I should not be 
in Milwaukee at the date 
mentioned; but I asked . 
him what prompted him to 
write me. ‘ This, of course, 
gave him the opportunity to 
write again. Then ensued 


months distant, to be pre- an | th t interest . 

+7, 3) e most interesting corre 
sented by our mutual friend. spondence it has ever been 
Unlike the other strangers my fortune toenjoy. They 


who wrote me, he made no mention of my 


were not love-letters; they were beautiful 
poems; he merely asked to be presented. 


Robert M. Wilcox. 1912 unusual, educating, broadening, witty, and 
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Mes. Wilcox's father 


sometimesa bit daring, but never senti- 

mental. I have them still—more pre- 

cious than their weight in diamonds. 
Mr. Wilcox told me about him- 

seli—about his being an orphan at 

the age of seven, and of the dear 

aunt Hattie who had reared him, 

along with her five daughters, 

after the death of his lovely 

grandmother. He to!d me of 

his travels through Russia, 

Norway, and Sweden, as well 

as all other European coun- 

tries, and he sent me books 

to reaad—always good lit- 

erature. He told me he 

was a bachelor and should 

never marry. He had too 

many duties and obliga- 


tions to relatives. I told Mrs. Wilcox's 
him this made him more ™°ther and 
interesting as a cerre- ¢lder brother 


spondent, because I was 

very tired of men who became easily 
sentimental, that I was a very busy 
young woman, also with many 
growing obligations to fulfil be- 

fore I thought of marriage. 

He came West twice dur- 

ing our correspondence of 

five months, and I refused 

each time to see him. I 

was at home, and the house 

was crowded with little 

nephews and nieces; and 
everything was common- 

place and everyone was 
worried, and I felt I wanted 

to enjoy his letters without 

any jarring note entering 

into this purely intellectual 


The World and I 


correspondence. The letters always came in blue envelops 
of a very beautiful shade, and even the sight of one in my 
mail lent the day dignity, and the crest on the paper seemed 
to lead me away from everything banal and common. One 
day, a curious little parcel came in the never-to-be-mistaken 
penmanship. It was narrow and long, and I opened it, won- 
dering what it could be. It was an odd paper-cutter of 
sandalwood and copper, carved with Oriental figures, some- 
thing unlike anything I had ever seen. 

Now, I do not know how to account for the effect of this 
trifle upon me. The home was particularly depressing at 
that time. There was a great shortage of money, and no 
one seemed able to provide the needed commodity. Some 
years before, my elder brother, with his lovely wife and two 
little sons, had gone to Dakota to battle with the elements 
and the beetles and grasshoppers for success as a ranchman. 
His life was a valiant fight against nature’s obstacles. My 
sister, wife of a good man and a good physician, lived in 
Illinois. Doctors were overworked and underpaid in that 
locality and time. The climate was malarial. The loss of her 
first children and her subsequent broken health for a period 
of years had caused me much solicitude, and had awakened 
in me a great,desire to be of comfort to her and her living 
children, who had inherited her musical talent. 

Another brother lived at home with an _ ever-increasing 
family. I do not remember that any of them 
ever asked a favor of me; but my heart was 

always torn with sympathy for 

them, and for my aging parents, 

and there was ever 

an urge from 

within to relieve 

needs and im- 

prove conditions. 

My mother was 

overworked and 

very irritable. It 

can be readily un- 

derstood that there 

existed that state of 

internal discord which 

more frequently than 

otherwise pervades an 

atmosphere where in-laws 
live under one roof. 

My nature craved 

peace. I was born with 

great longing for harmoni. 


Thimble Islands, Connecticut, where 
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ous surrounding. My mother, who would willingly have — or hearing lovely music, or in the perusal of some of Ouida’s 
died for me, was yet not willing tocontrol her temper or exotic descriptions. I was shaken by storms of tears, and 


restrain the sharp word which brought 
on family quarrels, as no one of them 
had learned self-control. I felt sorry for 
all of them, and I was able clearly 
to see the wrongs existing on both 
sides. I urged my mother. 


that, as hers was the 
stronger intellect, it was her 
dJuty to show the larger self- 
control and forbearance 
toward another woman 
worn into irritability 
with excessive child- 
bearing. I tried also 
to make her under- 
stand that the absence 
of the pleasures and 
luxuries of the world, 
which she grieved over 
in my life, were not as 
painful to me as dis- 
cord at home. Every 
penny I gave her for 
family expenses and 
avery bill I paid wrung 
her heart with anguish, 
because she wanted me 
to be able to save my 
mcome for myself. 

What hurt me most 
xeenly was to have her 
remind others of my 
sacrifices—a _ thing 
which destroys all the 
benefit of a gift. 

It was into this un- 


jappy atmosphere that the lit- 
tle paper-knife came. At the 
sight of it, something seemed 
to grip me about the heart with 
a hand that awakened every deep 
emotion in my nature. A panorama 
spread before me of beauty, peace, com- 
fort, luxury, love. All the mean and 
anlovely phases of life dropped away, and 


yet I did not know what I was crying 
about. Certainly no thought of the sender 
». . of the little gift asa possible lover entered 
oss my head at that moment. It was 
a only that the gift seemed to be an 
expression of a world so at 
variance with my own that 
the contrast overwhelmed me. 
I was then preparing to 
bring out “Poems of Pas- 
sion.” The publishers 
sent me a telegram, 
one February day, to 
come to Chicago. In 
the Windsor: post- 
office, on my way to 
the train, I found a 
letter ina blueenyelop, 
saying that the writer 
of it would be in Chi- 
cago that day, and he 
hoped for a line from 
me while there. My 
first impulse was to 
go to Chicago and re- 
turn without sending 
him any word until 
afterward. I was 
newly unhappy; mat- 
ters had come to a 
critical state at home, 
and unless certain bills 
were paid within a few 
weeks, I knew there 
wouid be public com- 
ment, hard to bear. 
Money was due me from various 
editors, but I could not demand 
it in advance. I was in this 
“state of mind, feeling life was 
a mere tragedy of the utterly 
commonplace, when I suddenly decided 
I would send Mr. Wilcox a note at the 
Grand Pacific Hotel, saying I was at the 
Palmer House and that he might call. 
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[ was lifted into a world of which I had dreamed sometimes, I was with a lovely friend who lived there, dear Mrs. Tall- 


when reading man, who, with her devoted husband, was my faithful friend 
a rare poem, to the hour of her death. Mr. Wilcox called, and I saw 
him in the hotel reception-room. I was so numb and sick 
with my home worries that I had only a sense of his great 
aloofness. He was exceptionally fine-looking, 
strong, manly, in the prime of life, very cor- 
rectly dressed, very cultured in manner, and 
- his voice was remarkable for its deep 
beautv. He seemed to my poor and 
_ troubled mind like a man from Mars. 
He served to make my own 
house show more miserably 
than ever in my eyes by the 
contrast of what he sug- 
gested with his great com- 
posure, his quiet dignity, and 
his air of cosmopolitan 
breeding. I went back to 
my home feeling a vast lone- 
liness. I thought I could 
no longer enjoy his letters; 
I believed he must have felt 
che wide difference between 
us, just as I felt it. 


I was owing him a let- 


Mrs. Wilcox first lived hy the sea 


ter, but I did not write it. 
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Aiter three weeks, there came a plaintive noie from him, 


saying: 


Of course I know how horribly disappointed you were after seeing 
{ saw your disgust in your eyes; but you might, at 
least, drop a fellow gently and not with a sickening thud; you might, 
at least, write and tell me if you received the book J sent 


my ugly phiz. 


just before we met. 


(This letter was not a pose; as I afterward 
realized, this most attractive and magnetic man 
was without one atom of vanity and 
actually thought himself ugly. 
seen him go out of his way to cross a room. 
trying to avoid looking in a mirror.) 


The corre- 
spondence was re- 
sumed on its 
purely literary 
basis. I borrowed 
money from the 
bank and paid the 
worrisome debts. 
Money came to me 
from editors sooner 
than I expected. My 
iriend Hattie. in Mil- 
waukee, asked me to 
be her bridesmaid; 
and her mother asked 
me to come to the 
house and have 
my gown for the 
occasion made 
there. With the 
suddenness of an 
April day after a 
long March of 
storm, my spirits 
rose to joyfulness 
again. It was on 
April 20th, just 
two months after 
my first meeting 
with Mr. Wilcox, 
that the lords of 
Karma again took 
my destiny in 
hand. 

My 


he would not be in 
the West again be- 
‘ fore June; yet there, 
at the post-office, as 
I took my train to 
Milwaukee, was an- 
otaer letter from him 
saying that he had 
been called West 
again and would be 
in Milwaukee, on 
April 20th, at the 
Piankinton House. 
Would I send him a 
line there or to Chi- 
cago the following 
day? Instead, a mes- 


sage was sent to him at the 
hotel, giving him my city ad- 
An hour later came a mag- 
nificent basket of flowers (I have 
the basket yet), and in it a note, 
asking if he could call. 
was so charmed with the great 
floral gift that she urged me to see 


dress. 


correspondent 
had wsitten me that 
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him; and I sent him a note saying he might call for half an 

hour only, as we were all so busy with the wedding prepara- 

tions we had little time to spare. My trunk had not yet 

come from the station; so I wore a simple little house gown 

of the bride-to-be when I went in to meet my caller. He 

| remained three hours, and missed his train to 

a Chicago. That night, he wrote his first love- 

. ae letter. After he -left me, I went up to my 

ea friend’s room and, greatly to her astonishment, 

z: began to weep wildiv. The same strange sense 

of mingled ecstasy and misery which the little 

paper-knife had caused took possession of me. 

I knew I was, at last and forever, desperately 

in love. But not until I received his letter the 

next afiernoon did I know that the feeling 

was mutual. The heavenly luster which 

shone over my world for the next few 

weeks cannot be described. I walked 

, 5 on air, and every breath was a stimu- 
h 


I have 


lant. Never did bridesmaid glow with 
such unutterable joy as I when I stood 
by Hattie’s side in the church during 
the marriage ceremony and dared harbor 
the hope that my own wedding might be 
in the near future, and that I might hear 
the sacred words pronounced which 
would make me the wife of my prince of 
lovers. We were married a year 
and two days later. During that 
year, I never met anyone who knew 
Robert Wilcox 
outside of business 
acquaintances. 

The few friends 
to whom I con 
fided my engage- 
ment were greatly 
concerned lest J 
should find disas- 
terand disillusion- 
ment at the end 
of my rainbow of 
promise. But the 
disillusionment 
never came. In- 
stead, during 
thirty-two years 
of marriage, life ever 
grew in radiance and 
beauty. 

Many women re- 
member the months 
preceding their mar- 
riage as the happiest, 
the most romantic 
time of theirlives. Not 
so I. My somewhat 
painful prominence as 
the author of ‘‘ Poems 
of Passion” made me 
desirous of keeping my 
coming marriage a 
strict secret from the 
public. I knew, once 
it was even suspected, 
there would be a fusil- 

lade of newspaper thrusts, which 
would destroy thesacredness and 
beauty of the Lappiness which 
promised to be mine. I kept very 
close to my country home, going 
only a few times that year to Mil- 
waukee to visit friends, and on those 
occasions my lover saw me there. 


My hostess Portrait of Mrs. Wilcox shortly after her marriage. The 
house on Colony Street, Meriden, Connecticut, where 


Mrs. Wilcox lived the first three years of her married life 
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F 4 Mrs. Wilcox 
gy read ing in 

“the cabin” of The 
Bungalow, Short 
Beach 


These friends, at 
whose home I was later 
married, while meaning to 
be kind and solicitous for my welfare, made me 
very uncomfortable. They had urged me, the year 
previous, to encourage the attentions of a man of 
means living in the East who was uncongenial to 
me. They thought me very foolish to expect a 
great romance to come into my life. They 
said those things existed more in books 
than in reality. When they saw me 
swept away by a great romance, they 
were suspicious of the lover in the 
case. They warned me that he was 
such a man of the world and so 
attractive to women that I need 
take much he said with an inter- 
rogation-mark after it. They also 
urged against allowing him to 
visit me in my home, assuring 
me that he would never con- 
tinue his interest in me after a 
visit there. They were, too, 
opposed to my spending 
my money in repairing the 


old home. Nevertheless, I 498 
repaired it; and the very Ry 


bump of caution prevented him from putting 
into use many of his splendid abilities. It was 
this caution which made him anxious about the 
postage I used; but after the checks began to 
; come in and my poems began to win 
PP approval, he was very appreciative. 

; " In his eafly life in Vermont, my father 

had learned to be handy with hammer 
¢ N and saw, and after he came to Wis- 
7) consin, he put this knowledge to 
practical use. When I planned the 
addition to the house, I, of course, 
employed a professional carpen- 
ter; but my father was very in- 
sistent that he knew how to plan 
and put up the addition better 
than the carpenters. There was 
some small repairing of another 
part of the house which my father 
was doing at his own expense, 
and he seemed to feel that the 
entire work was of his own doing. 
Twice he became so critical 
and fault-finding that the 
carpenters threw down 
their tools and told me they 


first day it was finished, my 
lover came and made his 


first visit and met my family i. remem were leaving. The last 
for the first time. Swami Vivakananda, from whom Mrs. Wilcox occasion of this nature was 
. My experiences in build- 7 a learned the science of concentration only a week before I ex- 
ing the new addition on pected the visit of my 


the house were not all agreeable. My father was aging lover. I went into a paroxysm of tears, and, when my 
noticeably, both physically and mentally, and from the father saw this, he relented, and so did the carpenters, who 
time I began to earn a considerable income, he had resumed work. 

ceased to feel much responsibility about money matters. I was, as a rule, a very cheerful person, and not given to 
He used to say, “Let Elly attend to this,’ when my tears in public; it took some big crisis to produce such a 
mother spoke of family needs. He had shown decided result. But when the house was done, I was almost a ner- 
appreciation of my talents from the beginning, even vous wreck. One thing remains to this day, or did, the last 
though he used to worry about the amount of postage time I was ever in the old house, to remind me of my father’s 
I used in sending out my various manuscripts. A phre- unreasonable interference. When the wardrobe off the new 
nologist once said that my father’s head was strik- bedroom was all ready for the masons, I went in and found 
ingly like that of Daniel Webster, save that an enormous’ the beams which were to hold the (Cortinued on page 127) 
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“You wonderful child!’ he 


({ARRET BARRES, a painter, lives in 
tocrates, a negro valet and butler, and Selinda, 

and dissipated Irishman, who has a charming 

father, and Barres, taking pity on her loneli- 

she is profoundly grateful, and 

res meets a girl Ss 

once, under some- 

years before, in 

dancer, known as 

is Thessalie Du- 

She has risen to 

Count d’Eblis, a 

man plots against his 

does not love him and 

of betraying him and, in 

where, after a hard 

dancing. D’Eblis sends 

ica, to get rid of her 

said, frankly astonished 
is in trouble, and has seat him a letter 


be M lit 
Dragon Court, a studio-building in New 
York city, attended by two servants—Aris- 
a Finnish maid. The superintendent of the 
building is Lawrence Soane, an irresponsible 
daughter, Dulcie, still a schoolgirl. The child 
is on a plane of refinement far above that of her 
ness (her only companions are three 
cats), makes a friend of her, for which 
she becomes his model. 
One day, early in 1916. Bar- 
whom he had en- 
countered just 
what unusual cir- 
cumstances, two 
France. She was 
then a famous 
Nihla Quellen, 
but jer real name 
nois, and she is 
of Alsatian origin. 
prominence under 
the patronage of 
senator of France 
who is involved in Ger- 
country. D’Eblis wants 
to marry her, but she 
will not do so. Finally, 
the traitor accuses her 
fear, she escapes in dis- 
guise to New York, 
struggle, she obtains a 
position in a school of 
word to Max Freund, a 
German agent in Amer- 
at the first favorable opportunity, 
and she is closely watched by a 
A few months later, Thessalie calls “a 
Barres on the telephene, tells him she . 
the day before. Barres has not received it. He is giving i >”? 
a party that evening for Dulcie, in honor of her gradua- Did you get some pretty things for Miss Soane?” he 


tion from high school, and asks Thessalie to come. She — ed. : : A 
accepts aauien reluctantly. Barres sends Selinda on “Yess, sir; be-ootiful.” Selinda deposited on the table 
a shopping-expedition to buy some finery for Dulcie. a sheaf of paid bills and the balance of the bank- 
notes. Would Mr. Barres be kind enough to inspect the 
x clothes for Miss Soane? 
“No, thanks. Tell Aristocrates to lay out my clothes 
HER EVENING after you have dressed Miss Dulcie. There will be two 


extra people to dinner. Tell Aristocrates. Is Miss Dulcie 
NTIL Selinda returned from her foray along _ still asleep?” 
Fifth Avenue, Barres remained in the studio, lying “Yess, sir.” 
in his armchair, still possessed by the delightful “All right. Wake her in time to dress her, so she can 
spell, still excited by the prospect of seeing Thes- come out here and give me a chance—” He glanced at the 


salie Dunois again, here, under his own roof. clock. “Better wake her now, Selinda. It’s time for her 


But when the slant-eyed and spotlessly blond Finn ar- to dress and evacuate my quarters. I’ll take forty winks 


rived, he came back out of his retrospective trance. here until she’s ready.” ‘ 


coryaicnT, 1918, sy 
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By Robert W. Chambers 


Illustrated by W. D. Stevens 


Barres lay dozing on the sofa when Dulcie came in. 

Selinda, enraptured by her own efficiency in grooming 
and attiring the girl, marched behind her, unable to detach 
herself from her own handiwork. 

From crown to heel, the transfiguration was absolute— 
from the point of her silk slipper to the topmost curl on the 
head which Selinda had dressed to perfection. 

For Selinda had been a lady’s-maid in great houses, and 
also had a mania for grooming herself with the minute and 
thorough devotion of a pedigreed cat. And Dulcie emerged 
from her hands like some youthful sea-nymph out of a bath 
of foam, snowy-sweet as some fresh and slender flower. 

With a shy courage born with her own transfiguration, she 
went to Barres, where he lay on the sofa, and bent over him. 

He opened his eyes. 

“Dulcie!”’ he exclaimed. 

‘Do I please you?” she whispered. 

He sat up abruptly. 

“You wonderful child!” he said, frankly astonished. 
Whereupon he got off the sofa, walked all round her, in- 
specting her. “What a get-up! What a girl!” he mur- 
mured. *‘Selinda, you certainly know a thing or two. Take 
it from me, you do Miss Soane and yourself more credit in 
your way than I do with paint and canvas.” 

Dulcie blushed vividly; the white skin of Selinda also 
reddened with pleasure at her master’s enthusiasm. 

“Tell Aristocrates to fix my bath and lay out my clothes,” 
he said. “I’ve guests coming, and I’ve got to hustle.” 
And to Dulcie: “ We're going to have a little party in honor 
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of your graduation. That’s what I have to tell you, dear. 
Does it please you? Do your pretty clothes please you?” 

The girl, overwhelmed, could only look at him. She 
found no words—nothing to say except in the passionate 
gratitude of her gray eyes. 

“You dear child!’ he said gently. Then, after a mo- 
ment’s silence, he eased the tension with his quick smile. 
“Wonder-child, go and seat yourself very carefully, and be 
jolly careful you don’t rumple your frock, because I want 
you to astonish one or two people this evening.”’ 

Dulcie found her voice. 

‘‘I—I’'m so astonished at myself that I don’t seem real. 
I seem to be somebody else—long ago.”’ She stepped close 
to him, opened her locket for his inspection, holding it out 
to him as far as the chain permitted. It framed a miniature 
of a red-haired, gray-eyed girl of sixteen. 

“Your mother, Dulcie?”’ 

“Yes. How perfectly it fits into my locket! I carry it 
always in my purse.” 

“Tt might easily be yourself, Dulcie.” 

“Yes; that is what astonishes me. To-night, for the 
first time in my life, it occurred to me that I look like this 
girl-picture of my mother.” 

“You never thought so before?”’ 

“Never.” She stood looking down at the laughing face 
in the locket for a few moments; then, lifting her eyes to his: 
“T’'ve been made over in a day to look like this. You 
did it.” 

“Nonsense! Selinda and her curling-iron did it.” 

They laughed a little. 

“No,” she said; “‘you have made me. You began to 
make me all over three months ago—oh, longer ago than 
that!—you began to remake me the first time you ever 
spoke to me—the first time you opened your door to me. 
That was nearly two years ago. And ever since I have 
been slowly becoming somebody quite new— inside and out- 
side—until to-night, you see, I begin to look like my mother.”’ 
She smiled at him, drew a deep breath, closed the locket, 
dropped it on her breast. ‘‘I mustn't keep you,” she said. 
“T wanted to show the picture—so you can understand 
what you have done for me to make me look like that.” 


When Barres returned to the studio, freshened and 
groomed for the evening, he found Dulcie at the piano, 
playing the little song she had sung that morning, and 
singing the words under her breath. But she ceased as he 
came up, and swung round on the piano-stool to confront 
him with the most radiant smile’ he had ever seen on a 
human face. 

“What a day this has been!”’ she said, clasping her hands 
tightly. ‘‘I simply cannot make it seem real.”’ 

He laughed. 

“Tt isn’t ended yet, either. There's a night to every day, 
you know. And your graduation-party will begin in a 
few moments.” 

“T know. I’m fearfully excited. You'll stay near me, 
won't you?” 

“You bet! Did I tell you who are coming? Well then, 
you won't feel strange, because I’ve merely asked two or 
three men who live in Dragon Court—men you see every 
day—Mr. Trenor, Mr. Mandel, and Mr. Westmore.” 

“Oh!” she said, relieved. 

‘“Also,”’ he said, “I have asked Miss Souval—that tall, 
pretty girl who sometimes sits for Mr. Trenor—Damaris 
Souval. You remember her?” 

“Yes.” 

* Also,” he continued, ‘“‘Mr. Mandel wishes to bring a 
young married woman who has developed a violent desire 
for the artistic and informal, but who belongs in the ‘Social 
Register.’”” He laughed. “It’s all right if Corot Mandel 
wants her. Her name is Mrs. Helmund—Elsena Helmund. 
Mr. Trenor is painting her.’’ Dulcie’s face was serious 
but calm. ‘“‘And then, to even the table,” concluded 
Barres smilingly, ‘I invited a girl I knew long ago in Paris. 
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Her name is Thessalie Dunois, and she’s very lovely to 
look upon, Dulcie. I am very sure you will like her.” 
There was a silence; then the electric bell rang in the 
corridor, announcing the arrival of the first guest. As 
Barres rose, Dulcie laid her hand on his arm—a swift, 
involuntary gesture—as though the girl were depending 
on his protection. The 
winning appeal touched 
him and amused him, too. 
“Don’t worry, dear,” he 
said. “You'll have the 
prettiest frock in the 
studio—if you need that 
knowledge to reassure 


you—— 
The corridor door opened 
and closed. Somebody 


wentinto Barres’s bedroom 
with Selinda—that being 
the only available cloak- 
room for women. 


XI 
HER NIGHT 


“THESSALIE DuNoIs! 
This is charming of you!” 
said Barres, crossing the 
studio swiftly and taking 
her hand. 

“T’m so glad to see you, 
Garry.” She looked past 
him across the studio at 
Dulcie, and her voice died 
out fora moment. “Who 
is that girl?” she inquired, 
under her breath. 

“T’ll present you.” 

“Wait! Who is she?” 

Dulcie Soane——”’ 

Soane?’”’ 

“Ves. tell you 
about her later.” 

“Tn a moment, Garry.” 
Thessalie looked across the 
roomat the girl fora second 
or two longer, then turned 
a troubled, preoccupied 
gaze on Barres. “Have 
you a letter from me? I 
posted it last night.” 

“Not yet.” 

The door-bell rang. He 
could hear more guests en- 
tering the corridor beyond. 
A faint smile—the forced 
smile of courage—altered 
Thessalie’s features now, 
until it became a fixed and 
pretty mask. 

“Contrive to give mea 
moment alone with you 
this evening,” she whispered. “My need is great, Garry.” 

“Whenever you say. Now?” 

“No. I want to talk to that young girl first.” 

They walked over to where Dulcie stood by the piano. 

“Thessa,” he said, “this is Miss Soane, who graduated from 
high school to-day, and in whose honor I am giving this little 
party.” And, to Dulcie, he said: “Miss Dunois and I were 
friends when I lived in France. Please tell her about your 
picture, which you and I are doing.” He turned as he fin- 
ished speaking, and went forward to welcome Esmé Trenor 
and Damaris Souval, who happened to arrive together. 


The Moonlit Way 


“Oh, the cunning little girl over there!”’ exclaimed the 
tall and lovely Damaris, greeting Barres with cordial, out- 
stretched hands. ‘Where did you find such an engaging 
little thing?” 

“You don’t recognize her?’”’ he asked, amused. 

“I? No. Should I?” 


She looked past him across the studio at Dulcie, 
that girl?” she inquired, 


““She’s Dulcie Soane, the girl at the desk down-stairs,” 
said Barres, delighted. ‘This is her party. She has just 
graduated from high school, and she——”’ 

“Belongs to Barres,’ interrupted Esmé Trenor, in his 
drawling voice. “Unusual—isn’t she, Damaris? Logical 


anatomy; ‘ornamental, vague development; nice lines, not 
obvious—like yours, Damaris,” he added impudently. 
Then, waving his lank hand, with its overpolished nails: 
“T like the Indefinite accented with one ripping value. 
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Look at that hair! Lac and burnt orange rubbed in, 
smeared, then wiped off with the thumb! You follow the 
intention, Barres?” 


“You talk too much, Esmé,” interrupted Damaris tartly. 
“Who is that lovely being talking to the little Soane girl?” 
‘4 friend of my Paris days, Thessalie Dunois—— 


and her voice died out for a moment. “Who is 
under her breath 


Again he checked himself to turn and greet Corot Mandel, 
subtle creator and director of exotic spectacles, another 
tall and rather heavily built man, with a mop of black and 
shiny hair, a monocle, and sanguine features slightly 
Oriental. 

With Corot Mandel had come Elsena Helmund—an 
attractive woman of thoroughbred origin and formal en- 
vironment, and apparently fed up with both. For she 
frankly preferred “grades” to “registered stock,’’ and she 
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prowled through every art and theatrical purlieu from the 
Mews tp Westchester, in eternal and unquiet search for an 
antidote to the sex-ennui which she erroneously believed 
to be an intellectual necessity for self-expression. 

“Who is that winning child with red hair?” she inquired, 
nodding informal recognition to the other guests, whom she 
already knew. “Don’t tell 
me,” she added, elevating 
a quizzing-glass and star- 
ing at Dulcie, ‘that this 
engaging infant has a his- 
tory already! It isn’t pos- 
sible, with that April smile 
in her child eyes.” 

“You bet she hasn’t a 
history, Elsena,” said 
Barres, frowning; “and 
see that she doesn’t begin 
one as long as she’s in my 
neighborhood.” 

Corot Mandel, who had 
been heavily inspecting 
Dulcie through his mono- 
cle, now stood twirling it 
by its frayed and greasy 
cord. 

“T could do something 
for her—unless she’s par- 
ticularly yours, Barres,” 
he suggested. “I’veseldom 
seen a better type in New 
York.” 

“Youidiot! Don’t you 
recognize her? She’s 
Dulcie Soane. You could 
have picked her yourself, 
if you'd had any flair.” 

“Oh, shucks!” mur- 
mured Mandel, disgusted. 
“And I thought I pos- 
sessed flair. Your private 
property, I suppose?” 

“Absolutely. Keep off!” 

“C'est ennuyeux,” mur- 
mured Corot Mandel, with 
a wry face, as they moved 
forward to join the others. 

Westmore came inat the 
same moment—a short, 
blond, vigorous young 
man, who knew everybody 
except Thessalie, and pro- 
ceeded to smash the ice in 
characteristic fashion: 

“Dulcie! You beauti- 
ful child! How are you, 
ducky”’—catching her by 
both hands—“a little 
salute for nunky? Yes?” 
—kissing her heartily on 
both cheeks. “I’ve a gift 
for you in my overcoat 
pocket. We'll sneak out 
and get it after dinner.” He gave her hands a hearty 
squeeze, turned to the others. “I ought to have been Miss 
Soane’s godfather. So I appointed myself as such. Where 
are the cocktails, Garry?” : 

Road-to-ruin cocktails were served; frosted orange juice 
for Dulcie. Everybody drank her health. Then Aris- 
tocrates gracefully condescended to announce dinner. And 
Barres took out Dulcie, her arm resting light as a snowflake 
on his sleeve. There were flowers everywhere in the 
dining-room—table, buffet, curtains, lusters were gay with 
early blossoms, exhaling the haunting scent of spring. 
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wouldn’t do. There must be some explanation for this 
young girl’s monstrous attitude toward offered opportunity. 

“TI say,” he insisted, still very red; “‘are you bashful, by 
any chance?” 

Dulcie slowly turned toward him again. 

‘Sometimes I am bashful—not now.” 


“Do you like it, Dulcie?” he whispered. She merely 
turned and looked at him, quite unable to speak,.and he 
laughed at her brilliant eyes and flushed cheeks, and drop- 
ping his right hand, squeezed hers. “It’s your party, 
sweetness—all yours! You must have a good time every 
minute.”’ And he turned, still smiling, to Thessalie Dunois 
on his left. ‘It’s quite wonderful, Thessa, to have you 
here—to be actually seated beside you at my own table. 
I shall not let you slip away from me again—you enchant- 
ing ghost!—and leave me with a dislocated heart.” 

“Garry, that sounds almost sentimental. We're not, 
you know.” 

**How do I know? 
sentimental.” 

She laughed mirthlessly. 

“Never gave youa chance? And our brief but headlong 
career together, monsieur? What was it but a continuous 
cataract of chances?” 

“But we were laughing our silly heads off every minute. 
[ had no opportunity.” 

That seemed to amuse her. 

“Opportunity,” she observed demurely, “should be 
created and taken, not shyly awaited with eyes rolled up- 
ward and a sucked thumb.” 

They both laughed outright. Her color rose; the old, 
humorous challenge was in her eyes again; the subtle mask 
was already slipping from her features, revealing them in 
all their charming recklessness. 

“You know my creed,” she said. “To go forward— 
laugh—and accept what Destiny sends you—still laughing.” 

Around them the chatter and vivacity increased as 
Damaris ended a duel of wit with Westmore and prepared 
for battle with Corot Mandel. Everybody seemed to be 
irresponsibly loquacious except Dulcie, who sat between 
Barres and Esmé Trenor, a silent, smiling, reserved little 
listener. For Barres was still conversationally involved 
with Thessalie, and Esmé Trenor, languid and detached, 
being entirely ignored by Damaris, whom he had taken out, 
awaited his own proper modicum of worship from his 
silent little neighbor on his leit—which tribute he took for 
granted was his sacred due, and which, hitherto, he had in- 
variably received from women. 

But nobody seemed to be inclined to worship; Damaris 
hardly deigned to notice him, his impudence, perhaps, still 
rankling; Thessalie, laughingly engaged with Barres, re- 
mained oblivious to the fashionable portrait-painter. As 
for Elsena Helmund,.that youthful matron was busily pre- 
tending to comprehend Corot Mandel’s covert Orientalisms, 
and secretly wondering whether they were, perhaps, as im- 
proper as Westmore kept whispering to her they were. 

Esmé Trenor permitted a few weary but slightly dis- 
turbed glances to rest on Dulcie from time to time, but made 
no effort to entertain her. And she, on her part, evinced 
no symptoms of worshiping him. And all the while he was 
thinking to himself: “Can this be the janitor’s daughter? 
Is she the same rather soiled, impersonal chi!d whom I 
hardly ever noticed—the thin, immature. negligible little 
drudge with a head full of bobbed red hair?” : 

He stole another profoundly annoyed glance at Dulcie. 
The child was certainly beautiful—a slim, lovely, sensitive 
thing of qualities so delicate that the painter of pretty 
women became even more surprised and chagrined that it 
had taken Barres to discover this desirable girl in the silent, 
shabby child of Larry Soane. 

Presently he lurched part-way toward her in his chair, 
and looked at her with bored but patronizing encouragement. 

“Talk to me,” he said languidly. 

Dulcie turned and looked at him out of uninterested eyes. 

“What?” she said. 

“Talk to me,” he repeated pettishly. 

“Talk to yourself!’’ retorted Dulcie. 

Esmé Trenor was thunderstruck. A deep and painful 
color stained his pallid features. Never before had mortal 
woman so flouted him. It was unthinkable. It really 


You never gave me a chance to be 


“Oh! Then wouldn’t you like to talk to me?” 

“T don’t think 

“Fancy! And why not, Dulcie?” 

‘* Because I haven’t anything to say to you.” 

“Dear child, that is the incentive to all .conversation— 
lack of anything to say. You should practise the art of 
saying nothing politely.” 

“You should have practised it enough to say good-morn- 
ing to me during these last five years,” said Dulcie gravely. 

“Oh, I say! You're rather severe, you know. You were 
just a little thing running about underfoot. I’m sorry you 
feel angry.” 

“Ido not. But how can I have anything to talk to you 
about, Mr. Trenor, when you have never even noticed me 
all these years, although often I have handed you your keys 
and your letters?” 

“It was quite stupid of me. 
you see, doesn’t notice children.” 

“Some men do.” 

“You mean Mr. Barres? That is unkind. Why rub it 
in, Dulcie? I’m rather an interesting fellow, after all.” 

‘Are you?” she asked absently. 

Her honest indifference to him was perfectly apparent to 
Esmé Trenor. This would never do. She must be subdued. 

“Do you know,” he drawled, leaning lankly nearer, 
dropping both arms on the cloth and fixing his heavy-lidded 
eyes intensely on her; “‘do you know—do you guess, perhaps, 
why I never spoke to you in all these years?” 

“You did not trouble yourself to speaK to me, { imagine.” 

“You are wrong. I was afraid!” And he stared at her. 

‘Afraid?’”’ she repeated, puzzled. . 

He leaned nearer, confidential, sad. 

“Shall I tell you a precious secret, Dulcie? I ama coward. 
I am a slave of fear. I am afraid of beauty. Isn’t that a 
very strange thing to say? Can you understand the sub- 
tlety of that indefinable psychology? Fear is an emotion. 
Fear of the Beautiful is still a subtler emotion. Fear, 
itself, is beautiful beyond words. Beauty is fear. Fear is 
beauty. Do you follow me, Dulcie?”’ 

“No,” said the girl, bewildered. 

Esmé sighed. 

“Some day you will follow me. It is my destiny to be 
followed, pursued, haunted by loveliness, impotently seeking 
to express itself to me, while I, fearing it, dare only to ex- 
press my fear with brush and pencil. When shall I paint 
you?” he added, with sad benevolence. 

“What?” 

“When shall I try to interpret upon canvas my subtle 
fear of you?” And, as the girl remained mute, “When,” he 
explained languidly, “shall I appoint an hour for you to sit 
to me?” 

“T am Mr. Barres’s model,” she said, flushing. 

“T shall have to arrange it with him, then.” 

“T don’t think you can.” 

“Fancy! Why not?” ~ 

‘Because I do not wish to sit to anybody except Mr. 
Barres,” she said candidly, “and what you paint does not 
interest me at all.” 

“Are you familiar with my work?” he asked incredu- 
lously. She shook her head, shrugged, and turned to Barres, 
who had, at last, relinquished Thessalie to Westmore. 

“Well, sweetness,” he said gaily, “do you get on with 
Esmé Trenor?” 

“He talked,” she said, in a voice perfectly audible to 
Esmé. 

Barres glanced toward Esmé, secretly convulsed, but that 
young apostle of Fear had swung one thin leg over the other, 
and was now presenting one shoulder and the back of his 


I’m sorry. But a man 
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“You dear girl—of course I do! Does it make such 9 ; 
difference to you, Dulcie—my affection for you?’ 

“Ts it—affection?” 

“Tt certainly is! Didn’t you know it?” 

T didn’t—know—what it was.” 


head to them both, apparently in delightful conversation 
with Elsena Helmund, who was fed up on him and his fears. 
“You must always talk to your neighbors at dinter,” 
insisted Barres, still immensely amused. “Esmé is a very 
popular man with fashionable women, Dulcie—a painter in 
much demand and much adored— Why do you smile?” 
Dulcie smiled again, deliciously. “Anyway,” continued 
Barres, “‘you must now give the signal for us to rise by 
standing up. I’m so proud of, you, Dulcie darling!” he 
added impulsively. 

everybody is mad 


about you.” 
; “You made me’’—she 
laughed mischie- 


vously —“‘out of a 
‘rag and a bone and a 
hank of hair.’” 

“You made your- 
self out of nothing, 
child! And everybody 

thinks you de- 
lightful.” 
“Do you?” 


“Listen, Garry: Men have followed me here from Europe. 
I am constantly watched in New York™ 


“Of course it is affection. Who could be with you as I 
have been and not grow tremendously fond of you?” 

‘Nobody ever did except you. Mr. Westmore was al- 
ways nice. But—but you are so kind—I can’t express— 
I—c-can’t———”’_ Her emotion checked her. 

“Don’t try, dear,” he said hastily. ‘‘We’re going in tc 
have a jolly dance now. You and I begin it together. 
Don’t you let any other fellow take you away. Promise?” 

“I do. And I promise you the next—please us 

‘Well, I’m host,” he said doubtfully and a trifle taken 
aback. “I couldn’t monopolize you, sweetness.”’ 

The girl looked at him silently; then her gray, intelligent 
eyes rested directly on Thessalie Dunois. - 

“Will you dance with her?” she asked gravely. 

“Yes, of course. And with the others, too. Tell me, 
Dulcie, did you find Miss Dunois agreeable?” 

“Why, you ought to like her! She’s very attractive.” 

‘She is quite beautiful,” said the girl, watching Thessalie. 

“Yes; she really is. What did you and she talk about?” 

“Father,” replied Dulcie, determined to have no further 
commerce with Thessalie Dunois which involved a secrecy 
excluding Barres. “She asked me if he were not my 
father. Then she asked me a great many stupid ques- 
tions about him. And about Miss Kurtz, who 
takes the desk when father is out. Also, she 
asked me about the mail and whether the postman 
delivered letters at the desk or in the box outside, 
and about the tenants’ mail-boxes, and who dis- 
tributed the ietters through them. She seemed 
interested,” added the girl indifferently; ‘but I 
thought it a silly subject for conversation.” 

Barres, much perplexed, sat gazing at 
Dulcie in silence for a moment; then, recol- 
lecting his duty, he whispered: 

“Stand up, now, Dulcie. You are run- 
ning this show.” 

The girl flushed and rose, and the others 
stood up. Barres took her to the studio 
door, then returned to the table with the 
group of men. 

“Well,” he exclaimed happily, “what do 
you fellows think of Soane’s little girl now? 
Isn’t she the sweetest thing you ever 
heard of?” 

“A peach!” said Westmore, in his quick, 
hearty voice. ‘‘What’s the idea, Garry? 

Is it to be her career, this posing busi- 

ness? And where is it going to land her?” 

“Where is it going to land you?”’ added 

Esmé impudently. 

“Why, I don’t know myself,” replied 

Barres, with a troubled smile. “The 

_ little thing always appealed to me—some- 
thing about the child—I can’t define 
it 


“Possibilities?” suggested Mandel vi- 
ciously. ‘Take it from me, you’re some 
picker, Garry.” 

“Perhaps. Anyway, I’ve given her tke 
run of my place for the last two years and 
more. And she has been growing up ail 

the while, and I didn’t notice it. And suddenly, 
this spring, I discovered her for the first time. 
And—well, look at her to-night!”’ 

“She’s your private model, isn’t she?’’ per- 
sisted Mandel. 

“Entirely,” replied Barres dryly. 

“Selfish dog!’ remarked (Continued on page 139) 
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RLINE CHASE as the Harrison Fisher Girl in “The Midnight Revue” at the Century Grove, New York, 
furnishes one of the most pleasing features of that diverting entertainment. Miss Chase dances with so 
much grace and zest that, although she has so far had but a brief career, we may soon look for her among the stars. 
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ARION DAVIES, famous as a stage beauty, has abandoned musical comedy for a career in motion 
pictures. She now heads a producing company that bears her name, and, under the direction of Julius 
Steger, has enacted the title-rile in “Cecilia of the Pink Roses,” a film-play made from the popular novel of that name. 
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EGGY WOOD was once undecided whether to devote herself to straight comedy or musical plays, but last season’s 

success in the prima-donna réle of “ Maytime” would seem to have solved the problem. Her exquisite voice and 

charming personality were two of the chief factors in giving the New York season's mustcal-comedy record to “‘ Maytime.” 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY CAMPBELL STUDIOS, 538 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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A New Adventure of 
Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford 


By George Randolph Chester 


Illustrated by Charles E. Chambers SSS" 


WO spick-and-span gentlemen strolled in placid 
dignity down the main street of Charleytown, 
their silk hats shining in the sun. 

“One down!” howled a gleeful voice, as a sud- 
den shower of clods filled the air. 

The fat and pompous J. Rufus Wallingford bent double 
and grabbed his hat from the dust, then, entirely forgetful 
of his dignity, made a dash for the Gilly House bar; but 
Blackie Daw, grinning cheerfully, held his silk hat on his 
head with both hands and walked sedately. Whooping 
with joy, the wide-hatted and spurred young men peppered 
him until he had disappeared through the door. 

“T told you not to wear them insulators in Charleytown,” 
laughed the whiskered barkeep, as J. Rufus and Blackie 
lined up in front of him and surveyed the damage which had 
been done to their head-gear. 

“Your uncle Horace is going to wear baby as long as two 
hairs will lay in the same direction,” announced Blackie. 
And, giving baby a vigorous rub on the sleeve of his Prince 
Albert, he set it on his head at the proper angle. 

“You better listen to the voice of wisdom,” persisted the 
whiskered barkeep. “I’m carryin’ about a half a pound of 
lead in various portions of my anatomy, and I sure am 
qualified to discourse on the personal peculiarities of Char- 
leytown. Guns is still a habitual adornment to a gent’s 
toilet, while stovepipe hats is considered detrimental to the 
peace and quiet of the community.” 

“You're spoofing me,’”’ objected Blackie. 
Southwest is no longer wild and woolly ——” 

“Who’s talkin’ about the great Southwest,” interrupted 
the barkeep. ‘This is Charley County, and it ain’t been 
discovered yet. The branch railroad only happened through 
here a month ago——” 

“ Dance, tenderfeet!”’ 

It was the brass-lunged voice of Ginger McCabe, and a 
shot accompanied the order. A dozen more shots, aimed at 
the floor, followed as the “boys” bulged in. 

Big Jim Wallingford did not waste a minute. His feet 
began to patter at the sound of the first shot, and, with 
the perspiration popping out on his round pink face, he 
executed fancy steps which he would not have believed 
were in his system. 

“Cut it, you boob!” husked Blackie, loafing negligently 
against the bar. ‘“‘There’s not a hole in the floor.” 

Wallingford paid no attention. His arms swinging and 


“The great 


“You better listen to the voice of wisdom,” 
persisted the whiskered barkeep 


his thick legs flying with marvelous agility, he danced 
straight on. 

“Can’t you see it’s a frame-up?” And Blackie, grabbing 
the panting J. Rufus by both elbows, restrained him by 
main force. ‘They’re using blanks!” 

“Huh!” gasped Wallingford, and, as the shots stopped, 
he looked at the floor and smiled sheepishly. There were 
no bullet-holes in evidence. 

“Old stuff, boys!” grinned Blackie, ‘Save it for the 
street parade. Jim, the drinks are on you.” 

“They’re on me, all right,’’ chuckled Wallingford, recover- 
ing his breath and his geniality, as the free-shooters hila- 
riously named their drinks. “I might have remembered that 
all the genuine gunmen are eating blood in the big cities.” 

‘“There’s one sure thing,”’ rumbled a deep voice just be- 
hind Blackie: “If this skinny gent had been over in Ozobo, 
he’d ’a’ danced.” 

Blackie turned, and met the cold, gray gaze of a stranger. 

“Why?” he asked. 

For just a moment, the two men glared at each other with 
that instinctive antagonism which sometimes arises be- 
tween strangers. Suddenly the bronzed face of the tall, 
raw-boned man flamed with temper, and his hand jerked 
toward his armpit. 

“Now you dance!” 

Something swift happened—something swifter than 
thought. Blackie Daw’s bony fist swung out and caught 
the tall stranger on the ear; and a long, businesslike maga- 
zine pistol dropped to the floor. 

“Wow!” yelled Ginger McCabe, as the crowd surged 
back and the whiskered barkeep jumped on a keg. “Look 
at Bad Bill Bender, from Ozobo!” 

There was a stagger, then a rush; then, for five full 
minutes, the two men plunged all over the place, Bad Bill 
swinging ponderously and the agile Blackie prancing, 
dodging, feinting, waiting. 

Suddenly the plunging stopped. Blackie Daw had 
found his scientific opening, and his bony knuckles had 
pounded with all their force on the nice little nerve-center 
just below the hinge of the jaw. He stood still now, his 
long arms hanging at his sides, and with curious interest he 
watched the tall man sway on his feet; then Bad Bill Ben- 
der dropped like a beef. 

“Anybody else want to make me dance?” panted Mr 
Daw. 
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‘Not on your life, Splinter!” bellowed the hearty voice of 
Ginger McCabe. “ You can do anything you please in this 
town.” Then the conviviality began. 

When Bad Bill Bender came to and started to kill Splin- 
ter, they tossed Bill on his horse and sent him back to 
Ozobo, where such roughs belonged; and they advised him 
earnestly not to come helling around Charleytown any 
more. 

“There’s a train leaves Bad Bill Bender’s country in 
thirty-five minutes,” hastily stated Wallingford, when they 
at last reached their room, and he began throwing things in 
his grips. “It’s an east- bound train.” 

“Calm yourself, you big jellyfish!” insisted the hero of 
the hour. “You've made me work in many a town I didn’t 
like, and you'll stay in this one if I have to shoot you in 
the foot. Bad Bill Bender has over forty thousand dollars 
in the Bank of Charleytown.”’ 
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Jupce Jones looked up abstractedly from his poker 
game in the inner room of his office. 

“Morning,” he observed, as he saw be‘ore him two 
sleekly dressed strangers. 

“My name is Wallingford,” said J. Rufus. 
friend, Horace G. Daw, of +3 

“Oh, Mr. Daw!” exclaimed the judge, throwing down 
his cards and jumping up. “The gent that walloped 
Bill Bender, from Ozobo! Mighty glad to meet you, 
Mr. Daw!” And he thrust out a hearty palm. He was 
a round-faced judge, with a white mustache and a white 
goatee, and there were little bright-red veins on his 
cheeks. ‘Sam, shake hands with the gent that walloped 
Bad Bill. Sam Juggens, Mr. Daw, clerk of the court. 
Dan Clemps, Mr. Daw, county attorney. Joe Hissett, 
Mr. Daw, chief of police. Mr. Wallingford, gentlemen. 
Sit down.” 

“When you're at leisure, Judge,” stated J. Rufus, “I’d 
like to have you draw up a little contract between Mr. 
law and myself.” 

“Glad to do it, boys!’ He swept the cards from the 
middle of the table. “If there’s anything private about 
this contract, Sam and Dan and the chief will mozey out 
of here.” 

‘* Nothing private at all.””. Wallingford nodded pleasantly 
to the others, who kept their chairs. “Mr. Daw owns the 
outfit for a Reckless Riders show, and I’m to put up a hun- 
dred thousand dollars.”’ 

“I’m told there’s some of the best riders in the world 
right around Charleytown,” interpolated Mr. Daw. “We're 
out here to look them over.” 

‘*Riders?’”’ Judge Jones leaned back, his face beaming 
with pride. ‘Say, there’s boys in this county can straddle 
a streak of lightning and teach it to single-step. What 
kind of a contract do you want?” 

“Make it short and sweet,” ordered Wallingford, his eyes 
twinkling. “I'll lay the facts before you gentlemen, and 
we can get it over in a hurry.” 

“That’s the talk!’ approved the Judge. 
pad of paper, Dan.” 

They all helped, and there wasn’t a “whereas” or a 

“hereinbefore” in that document. It was a plain and sim- 
ple statement of the honest intentions of each party, and 
the money was to be deposited in the Bank of Charleytown. 
They liked that last provision—all of them. It was a fair- 
and-square, man-to-man arrangement. The money was up, 
and money talks. Everybody signed the contract; then 
they went right over and deposited Wallingford’s hundred- 
thousand-dollar check. 


“This is my 


“Hand me that 


CovLp Horace G. Daw, now affectionately known as 
“Splinter,” organize a grand tournament of reckless riding 


in Charleytown? Well, be it so! He could drink sarsapa. 
rilla, if he liked, or wear his plug hat on horseback. Why, 
Splinter Daw was the gent that had walloped Bad Bill 
Bender, from Ozobo! Some sport, too! Every cent of the 
gate-money was to go up for prizes. And the prize-winners 
were to be offered jobs with the Daw’s Reckless Riders show! 
Would the prize-winners accept those jobs? You're tooting 
they would! 

Reckless riders, eh? Why, there wasn’t a man in Charley 
County but could do anything better on horseback than he 
could on the ground; and for the next two weeks the cattle 
had to look after themselves. At any time, day or night, 
you could hear a rain of hoofs and a whoop, and see some 
four-legged streak go flashing past, with a rider clinging by 
one ear or balancing on one toe or something. It was the . 
same down in Querica, and over in Langpost, and in Royas 
and Ozobo, in town and on ranch—no pedestrian was safe. 
Reckless riders, eh? 

And Splinter was one sure-enough picker when it came 
to picking plutocrat backers, too! Old Plute Wallingford 
shed money round the Gilly House bar until the community 
was threatened with the gout. Judge Jones, and the county 
attorney, and the clerk of the court, and the chief of 
police, and Charlie Sallison, president of the bank, were for 
him to the last bean, because he was a poker-player of 
splendid intellect, a cheerful loser, a genial winner, and a 
man whose drinks had no effect on his disposition. Those 
town aces would do anything for old Plute. They chipped 
in with him to donate a grand stand for the tournament, 
and Charlie Sallison donated a big field just at the edge of 
town, and County Attorney Ian Clemps, at the brilliant 
suggestion of Plute, dressed the doings with the Charley- 
town Brass Band, and Joe Hissett secured the Charleytown 
Rangers for the parade. Oh, it was to be some tourna- 
ment! 

Two days before the big contest, Ginger McCabe came 
down Main Street on his lean little roan, without saddle or 
bridle, riding like blazes, and picked a scrap of paper from 
the street with his teeth. The most popular man in Charley- 
town walked Ginger right into the narrow room back of the 
Gilly House bar and lent him a handkerchief to wipe the 
blood off his nose. 

“You don’t need any tournament to get a job with 
me, Ginger,” said Blackie, pouring out three fingers 
apiece. 

Ginger McCabe was a sawed-off chap, with carrot-colored 
hair and a mouth so wide that his ears moved when he 
smiled; now his jaw dropped down into the red handker- 
chief, which was knotted round his neck. 

“Me!” he gasped. “Before the tournament?” 

“Here’s a contract, and here’s a fountain pen. Will you 
sign up?” 

Ginger McCabe thrust back the pen with nervous haste. 

“Pull the lid off it!” 


IV 


Music! Gay flags fluttering everywhere! Dazzling sun- 
shine! And the finest turnout ever presented by any spot 
in civilization! Down Main Street pranced the Charley- 
town Brass Band, every musician trusting his bridle to the 
neck of his mustang and tooting his head off. And some 
experts, even to Blackie Daw! He took the place of Puffy 
Pete, who was laid up with a broken collar-bone, and, pulling 
his plug hat down to his ears, mounted the wicked little 
bronco he had learned to ride in nine painful lessons. His 
instrument was the bass drum, and every time he whanged 
it, the bronco bucked four feet straight up; but Blackie 
— missed a note. He was proud of that band, and they 
of him. 

Then the Charleytown Rangers, forty easy-riding boys, 
with their shiny rifles over their shoulders and their backs 
as straight as a board. 

Then three carriages, containing Plute Wallingford and 


we 
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Joe 


Hissett unfolded the placard, and, after one gasping glance, displayed it to the other judges 
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72 The New Adventures of Wallingford 


the town aces. Then the contestants, in platoons—Querica 
and Royas and Langpost, and all the towns and ranches in 
Charley County, each platoon cavorting and circling with 
graceful nonchalance, followed by its contingent of the fair 
sex. And where could you find a more entrancing galaxy 
of beauty than that which loped into Charlie Sallison’s big 
field through the south gate of the stockade, and sprang 
from its horses, and packed into the grand stand, a solid 
mass of gay color and bright-eved loveliness! 

“Some occasion, Sam!” exulted Chief of Police Joe 
Hissett, as he took his seat in the judges’ stand, with 
Judge Jones and the county attorney and the clerk of 
the court and President Chariie Sallison of the Bank of 
Charleytown. 

“Tt sure is!’ agreed the banker happily. ‘* Where's that 
Ozobo outfit? They're late.” 

“We'd get along fine if them roughs never got here,” 
scowled Joe Hissett; then his red goatee dropped in a 
laugh. -‘ Did vou ever see anything so numerous as Splinter 
Daw?” 

There did seem to be several of Blackie. Anywhere you 
looked, he was there, bounding about on his wicked-eyed 
little bronco, dashing from one group of reckless riders to 
another, encouraging the band, bowing gallantly to the 
ladies. At the far end of the grand stand, he found 
Plute Wallingford standing behind a water-barrel, 
nervously chewing a cigar. 

* Almost time?” asked J. Rufus, glancing to the 
right and to the left. His round face was not so 
pink as usual. 

“Just about,” returned Blackie 
glumly. “Say. Jim, can’t we switch 
parts?” 

Wallingford mopped his brow. 

* Not—and get the money,” he con- 
fessed, wincing as the band crashed 
into “There'll be a hot time in the 
old town to-night.’’ Old Plute, this 
morning, jerkedateverysuddensound. 
* Blackie, let’s leave it here.” 

“Not!” Blackie’s mustaches came 
down, and the bronco pranced. Wal- 
lingford jumped behind the bar- 
rel, and Blackie grinned. “I've 
one satisfaction, Plute: you 
don’t like your part any better 
than I do mine.” 

Wallingford’s chest heaved as 
he drew a long breath. 

“You're whistling I don’t!”’ he 
admitted, trying to smile. “I’m 
too wide any way I stand to do busi- 
ness ina shooting country. Listen!” 

The gent who had wal- 
loped Bad Bill Bender 
straightened up in his sad- 
dle and listened intent- 
ly; then he wheeled and 
loped down along the 
grand stand to the 
center. 

* T guess we reall ready, 
Chief,’ he observed, 
glancing with pride at 
his collection of eager 
reckless riders. 

*Where’s the Ozobo 
outfit?” asked Joe His- 
sett. 

“Oh, they won't be 
here,” Blackie happily 
assured him. “I heard a 
rumor that they’d rough- 
up the place if they didn’t 


What Bill Bender had to say for himself was a well-chosen selection from 
his morning oration to the warning on the post-office porch at Ozobo 


get all the prizes. So I stopped it. I sent Ginger Mc- 
Cabe and Brazos Ben over last night to tack up some 
signs in Ozobo. Here’s one.” 

Joe Hissett unfolded the placard, and, after one gasping 
glance, displayed it to the other judges. It read as follows: 


WARNING! 
In the interests of peace, the riders of Ozobo are kindly requested 
not to attend the tournament at Charleytown. 
By ORDER OF THE COMMITTEE. 


“Holy snakes!’ Chief of Police Joe Hissett grabbed his 
red goatee and glared the self-approving Splinter Daw in 
the beady black eye. He was thunderstruck, was Joe His- 
sett, and his paralysis extended to the balance of the judges, 
who were now on their feet. 

‘“What’s the matter?” J. Rufus Wallingford stood at the 
edge of the judges’ stand, with deep concern on his usually 
genial countenance. 

“ *Matter?’”’ blurted Joe Hissett. 

‘That Ozobo outfit,” explained Sam Juggens, feeling of 
his hip-pocket. ‘‘They’ll be here any minute, shooting up 
this show!” 

“They wouldn't do that after my notice,” worried 
Blackie Daw; but nobody paid any attention to him. 

“The rangers!” J. Rufus Wallingford had that happy 
idea. ‘Why, Joe, you’ve got a posse 
ready armed.” 

“You're the stuff, Plute!” And 
Joe Hissett’s brow cleared instantly. 
He strode straight over to Captain 
Thomas. ‘Guns loaded?” he asked. 

“Nope.” 

“Load ‘em! Captain Thomas, I 
appoint your company as deputy 
police.” 
“°Tention, company!” ordered Captain 
Thomas. He was six feet two, and as he stiff- 
ened up, beaming with joy, he looked like six 
feet ten. “Load arms!” 

Click! It rang through the group like a 
string of firecrackers . 

“Daw!” 

“All right, Joe!” 

“Start your tournament!” 

“Yes, sir.” Blackie, with something dejected 
about him, hesitated a moment and glanced down 
to where Jim Wallingford was strolling back 

toward the big water-barrel; then he sped 
across the field. ‘Ready, boys! The hand- 
kerchief-drop! Royas preliminaries first!”’ 

There were ten of them from 
Royas, fine riders every one. 
In a long, straight line they 
galloped across the field, the 
ten abreast, and each rider 
dropped six handkerchiefs on 
the way, and, wheeling at 
the end of the course—— 

Bang, bang, bang, bang, 
bang! There was a fusillade 
of shots outside the stock- 
ade. A loud galloping 
sound. Yells. Andscreams 
irom the ladies. More 
shots. Chief of Police Joe 
Hissett was over by~the 
side of Captain Thomas in 
a minute and giving crisp 
instructions. 

boomed. “‘Shoul- 
der arms! For- 
ward march!” 
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When the Ozobo outfit came clattering through the south 
gate, whooping and howling and brandishing their pistols, 
they found the green-gray double line of the rangers drawn 
up in front of them, a bright eye sighting along the barrel 
of each rifle. The Ozobo outfit halted abruptly. 

“What are you outlaws doing here?” demanded Joe 
Hissett. 

“We're going into this tournament!”’ 
Bender. 

“You're under arrest!’ roared Chief of Police Joe Hissett. 
“Dismount! Hey, you; shut that gate! Come back here, 
Bill Bender!”’ 

Bill Bender had made a break for the opening, and the 
voice of Joe Hissett was no bar; but the voice of six-foot 
Captain Thomas was better. 

“Ready!” he sang. ‘Take aim!” 

Bill Bender threw up both hands and jumped out of his 
stirrups standing, and his lean little horse shot through 
Just as the gates closed. The rest of the Ozobo outfit gazed 
solemnly down the length of those glistening rifles; then they, 
too, threw their hands in the air, like so many cacti. Captain 
Thomas told off half his company to disarm the twenty- 
seven Ozobo disturbers, and tie their hands behind them, 
and tie their feet together, and seat them on the lower row 
of the grand stand, for further orders. 

“These Ozobo roughs don’t stop no Charleytown doings,”’ 
declared Joe Hissett, walking across to his place in the 
judges’ stand. “Whoop up your tournament!” 

_The shining silk hat of Blackie Daw was nowhere to be 
discerned, but, in the absence of that energetic organizer, 
Ginger McCabe and Brazos Ben whooped the tournament 
right along; and it was some tournament, in spite of the grow- 
ing wonder as to the whereabouts of Splinter. The fancy 
periormances were of such amazing excellence that even the 
hampered Ozobo outfit now and then applauded with their 
lungs; though Bill Bender sat in sullen silence and snarled. 


brazened Bill 


“You don't need any 
tournament to get a 
job with me, Ginger.” 


said Blackie 


They had just finished the straight bucking contest, and 
it was full noon when they got word from the missing Splin- ; 
ter. Three notes came up from the station—one for J. 
Rufus Wallingford, and one for Judge Jones, and one for 
the boys, in care of Ginger McCabe. : 

“Well, I'll be hamstrung!” shouted Ginger, his eves 
widening until there was a circle of white around the blue. 
“T never would have believed it of Splinter!” 

It was true, however. The hero of Charleytown had 
fled! The notes were unanimously to the effect that, being 
mortally certain that Bill Bender would follow up Dave’s 
Reckless Riders and break up the show wherever it opened, 
what was the use? Mr. Daw, canceling all contracts hereby, 
had left on the eleven-fifteen; and he was going out of the 
business. 

That was a sad blow to Plute Wallingford. He had 
emerged from behind the water-barrel as soon as the Ozobo 
outfit was properly tied, and now he thrust his note before 
Judge Jones. 

“T demand justice, Phil!” he declaimed. “The leader 
of these Ozobo outlaws has caused my prospective partner 
to break his contract with me. Gentlemen”’—he now ad- 
dressed the five earnest poker partners in the judges’ stand 
and extended his broad chest—‘“‘never, in all my career, 
have I seen a prospect so brilliantly demolished in such a 
high-handed manner. With these wonderfui performers, 
gentlemen”’—and Plute laid a friendly hand on the shoul- 
der of Ginger McCabe, whose ears moved—“ Daw’s Reck- 
less Riders would have been the most lucrative enterprise 
in the United States. That enterprise, gentlemen, has been 
destroyed. I know nothing about the show business, so 
I cannot take these marvelous riders on a tour of triumph.” 
And old Plute laid his other friendly hand on the shoulder 
of Brazos Ben. “And, gentlemen, I do not demand justice 
for myself alone. Mr. Daw had twenty of these fine boys 
already under contract. At the conclusion of this tourna- 
ment, he would have had twenty more. The man who led 
these Ozobo outlaws here has ruined the business prospects 
of each and every one of us; and, gentlemen, we should 
have recompense. For myself, I should have one hundred 
thousand dollars damages.” (Continued on page 122) 
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OMEN, Oswald Sydenham 
had come to hold, were ego- 
tists without personality, A 
intensely egotists; beside 
theirs, the egotism of the more individ- 
ualized, more preoccupied man is a feeble 
note. Women dressed themselves, sur- 
rounded themselves like caddis-fly larve, made up an 
effect. They achieved personality by accretion. They got 
about them husbands, lovers, households, devotional re- 
ligions. By a natural necessity, they had to focus about 
themselves. Attention is a woman’s supreme need; neglect 
her bitterest wrong. His aunt Phoebe, with her suffrage 
fanaticism, and his cousin, Lady Charlotte Sydenham, with 
’ her violent toryism, were indeed sisters under their skins; 
both women released, terribly at large. In them, one saw 
the truth about womanhood displayed. They dressed their 
parts and wore their opinions and were intolerant and over- 
emphatic, because really there was nothing to them at all 
except their supreme, hungry need to be something. No 
man was ever so consumed by self-importance as Lady 
Charlotte; the feminism of aunt Phoebe was just self- 
assertion in general terms. “very woman is the priestess of 
her own shrine. Literature is full of Sternes and Heines and 
Chestertons. No woman has ever laughed at herself. 

So Oswald’s thoughts about women ran along the border- 
line between his conscious and his unconscious judgments. 
So far, he had never brought them up into the foreground 
to examine them. If he had been carefully interrogated, 
he would probably have been brought to the confession 


Importance 


A Discussion of the Modern 


that the proper treatment of women is 

the native way in Central Africa, and 

that the Woman Question was civiliza- . 
tion’s worst failure. In Central Africa, 

there are no adult virgins, and you buy 

your women with cows and, powder; 

you keep them busy, and, except in moments of humorous 
entertainment or uxorious appreciation, you do not attend 
to anything they have to say. If these were not Oswald’s 
definite thoughts, they were, at least, drifting about near the 
surface of the silences with which he received aunt Phoebe’s 
dissertations on life, on education, and the great part that 
the woman-soul was now about to play in human affairs. 


By H. G. 


Decoration by 


“The Woman’s soul leadeth us 
Upward and on,” 


said Aunt Phoebe, quoting Goethe. 

“Oh, naturally,” said Oswald, without joy. 

It was his aunt Phyllis who gave Oswald’s mind its first 
twist toward a better estimate of her sex. At first, she had 
impressed him as being only a sober and inaggressive ver- 
sion of aunt Phoebe. But she had what aunt Phcebe called 
“squaw-traits.’’ The home grew brighter at her presence; 
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Being Woman 


Woman's Place in the World 


the garden was visibly relieved and in- 
spired by her; the two children looked 
to her. And once or twice it dawned 
upon Oswald that she was—as people 
were beginning to express it—pulling 
her sister’s leg. One day, when he was 
talking to her about some small matter, he had a curious 
feeling—a suspicion, almost—as though his own leg was 
being pulled. After that, he noted what she was saying a 
little more carefully. 

It was with aunt Phyllis that he discussed the general 
arranzements he was making for his two wards—a boy and 
a giri—and for himself, now that he was to settle in Eng- 
land for good. He purposed finding a little house for him- 
self after he had found a school for Peter. 

“T want to be near that boy,” he said; “I want to see a 
lot of him.” 

“And about Joan?” asked aunt Phyllis, looking out of 
the window. 

“Oh, we'll find a school somewhere handy for Joan.” 

Any old school will do for Joan?” 
”—he regarded her warily—“it isn’t so important, 

it? 


Wells 


W. T. Benda 


“Because she’s just a girl?” 

Oswald had already had a serious bout with 
aunt Phoebe that day—a vast, silly argument. 
Probably he was in for another. But he made 
no effort to shirk the question. 

“Well, the education of a girl isn’t so important 
as a boy’s,” he said; ‘is it?” 

Aunt Phyllis was visibly agitated. 

“You hate arguing with women, Oswald,” she said, and 
then, with a flash of unwonted disloyalty to her sister: ‘‘I 
think I understand why. We argue badly. We're a sloppy 
lot. I’ve got no illusions. But I think you’re wrong about 
that. I think the education of a girl is just as important. 
Even more so.”’ 

Oswald exercised patience with her. 

“ After all,” he said, “‘for the next generation or so, even 
if you get the vote, a part, possibly even the larger part 
of the work of the world—administration, research, and so 
on—will still have to be done by men.” 

“We drive you to irony,” said aunt Phyllis. 
isn’t that. I am trying to be reasonable.” 

“Then, frankly, considering the part that men have to 
play and the part that women—most women—have to 
play, I don’t think, as I said before, I don’t think the ed- 
ucation of women is so important as the education of men.”’ 

Aunt Phyllis was pink with mental excitement. 

“T don’t think that exhausts it,” she said. ‘I’ve been 
thinking— She glanced over her shoulder, as if to reassure 
herself that aunt Phoebe was not at hand. ‘‘Oswald,” she 
said, ““women are imitative; they are (Continued on page 127) 
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AMILLA TRENHOLME, an Amer- 


ican divorcée living in London, is going 
to marry Michael Nancarrow, a member 


of a conservative English family. On account of her status, 
there is considerable prejudice against her on the part of 
Michael’s mother, but on better acquaintance the old lady 
is won over by Camilla’s personality and withdraws her ob- 
jection to the match. Because of what she considers the 
humiliating conditions placed upon the remarriage of a 
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Charlton’s home in Florida. Here her 
nearest friends were the Sambourne chil- 
dren. At the age of twelve, Camilla is 
sent to a New York boarding-school where Mary Sambourne 
is. Mary has a handsome boy cousin, Leroy Trenholme, 
the only son of a very rich father, who, known only by his 
photographs, is the idol of the school—and of. Camilla 
especially. When Leroy runs away with an actress, she is 
almost broken-hearted. But this affair blows over, and 


Leroy goes to the Spanish-American war of 1898, where he 
is wounded. Four more years pass, in the course of which 
Camilla’s mother dies, and she devotes herself to her father. 
Then she meets Leroy at the Sambournes’ in New York. A 
whirlwind courtship sweeps her off her feet, and in’ a: short 
time they are married. This event is a blow to the plans of 
Linda Ballard, who has been doing her best to capture Leroy 
for herself, but she loses no time in dragging to the altar 
Captain Luther Carey, of the American army, without, appa- 
rently giving that gentleman much opportunity to resist. 
From the first the married life of Camilla and Le oy takes 
the course that often follows the mating of two people of 


divorced person in England, Camilla decides to have the 
wedding in her own coun- 
try and returns. Nancar- 
row is to follow shortly. 

On the voyage Mrs. 
Trenholme reviews her 
whole life. She was born 
Camilla Charlton, the 
youngest of three chil- 
dren, the others being 
Julia (Mrs. Plumstead 

Atherley) and Lucy 


(Mrs. Cushing). .Ca- widely different experiences. The young wife does not 
milla was a delicate properly assimilate and adjust herself to the amount of 
child and was worldly knowledge and practise into which she is suddenly 
taken South _ initiated. Her idea that Leroy must be exclusively hers 


is disturbed by his behavior toward other women, to whose 
flirting proclivities he readily responds. He accuses her of 
jealousy, and her inconquerable innocence irritates him. In 
this way, four years pass. 

Leroy has renewed his devotion to Mrs. Carey (whose hus- 
band isin Panama). She has also ensnared Michael Nancar- 
row, whom she met in England. Mr. Sambourne opens 
Camilla’s eyes to the state of affairs between her husband and 
Linda Carey. She becomes so unhappy that Leroy finally 
consents to go to her grandfather’s estate in Florida, which | 
is now hers. Here matters improve, but presently the Sam- 
bournes appear, bringing Mrs. Carey with them and a Mr. 
Marriott, who, to Camilla, has been a helpful friend in her 
troubles. One day, after a rattlesnake-hunt, Leroy and Linda 
Carey go off together, and Camilla is annoyed and worried. 


every winter by 
her mother to 
her grandfather 


XXXII 
LOST 


AMILLA and Mr. Marriott sat on the 
veranda after their belated supper, talk- 
ing desultorily between pauses that grew 
longer. In one of these, ‘‘ Who is that?”’ 

she called into the blackness. Marriott had heard 
no sound. But a voice answered, 

‘““Me, ma’am.” 

“Well—any sign of 

“No’m.” 

“You see’’—it was plain that Mrs. 
Trenholme was leading up to some- 
thing—‘‘you see, uncle Pax, Mr. 
Leroy and the lady—thev 
don’t either of them know 
how easy it is to get lost 
down here.” 

“No, ma’am.”’ 

“You’ve noticed I put a 
lantern on the top of the 


” 


— house; but what do you say 
to a bonfire?” 
“T wus thinkin’ “bout 


buildin’ a fire myself.”’ 
“Well, do. And is there anything 
else, uncle Pax?” 


“O God, take her away!’ Camilla writhed her hands in supplication The appealing note in her voice 
as she knelt among the dried broom was not lost on the sensitive old man. 
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“Why, yes’m,” he said, with his gentle cheerfulness; 


holler.” 

“Could he?” 

kin.” 

“Then’’—Camilla’s voice sank—‘‘then let him 
go toward the lake.” 

Marriott asked if there was an extra lantern he could 


have. Camilla lit it for him. Then, with ears strained ‘/ “a 


’ and eyes boring into the blackness above the 
lantern-rays, she walked beside him as far as 

the gate. A few yards below, the bonfire was  { 
already ablaze. Several of uncle Paxton’s de- 
scendants were bringing up more wood. Orange 
flames, glancing on the dark faces, seemed to 
scour them into brightness. They shone like 
new copper. Mr. Marriott’s figure had almost 
disappeared among the little bare black-jack 
oaks on the right. 

“T don’t think you'd better govery far!” 
Camillacalled. She followed hima little 
way. Not till she was well outside the 
radius of the bonfire light did she turn in 
the opposite direction from that taken 
by Marriott. Cautiously she made 
her way toward the young pine plan- 
tation on the southeast slope. Every 
now and then she stopped to listen, 
knowing she would hear, by the change 
in the voices of the bonfire watchers, 
if anyone passed them on the way to 
the house. But the only human sounds 
were those unmistakable accents of 
the tenders of the fire. 

All below here, where 
young pines were springing 
up, the orange grove had ex- 
tended, except for that little 
persimmon patch. 

Not a sweet orange on the 
place now. But the persim- 
mons were still here. She felt 
her way to the first and sat 
down in the eye of the distant 
bonfire. How long she was 
there, she never knew. Her 
thoughts ran forward and 
back, ceaseless shuttles weav- 
ing new patterns out of old 
threads. However she _ be- 
gan, always into the design ton 
came Linda. ‘“O God, take 
her away!” Camilla writhed her 
hands in supplication as she 
knelt among the dried broom, scarcely conscious of the sand- 
spurs, praying: “Take heraway! I can’t goon bearing this. 
Take Linda away or let medie!”’ Up there, in the cloud-piled 
sky,a gleam shone whitely through the ilex on the brow of the 
hill. The moon! For a moment, she forgot Linda. O 
blessed moon, that would light Roy home! She rose to her 
feet and listened. The voices by the bonfire had died. The 
fire itself burned low. But the moon would bring him home. 

She stood a long while there waiting, straining for a human 
sound. Then, in the rapidly clearing light, she retraced her 
steps, past the embers of the fire. Before she reached the 
gate, Paxton’s dogs began.to bay—sure sign that no one else 
had passed And as she retreated, she saw that the lantern 
she had set on the housetop hours before, now burning low, 
was being changed for one that burned bright. That looked 
as if they hadn’t come home yet. But suppose the second 
lantern was put there for her? By Roy? She must make 
sure. And she must do so without herself being seen. 
Otherwise, they—aunt Keziah and Paxton, Mr. Marriott, 
too—they’d prevent her coming out again. Or they’d come 
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“daddy Wash’n’ton mout go out wid a lantern and Ai Z, 4 


“Tl tell you how we found them,” Marriott said, in a soothing, every-day voice 


with her, which would be unbearable. She went the long 
way round to the north gate, by the Spring Wood, and 
came softly up by the back of the house. From behind the 
seedling sour orange she saw Mr. Marriott talking with 
Paxton in the hall. Both had lanterns. She retraced her 
steps in silence, and hurried down the hill again. 

Roy was lost. And the moon riding high made the bare 
difference that he would try, and try again, to find his way, 
only to wander further afield. 

Calling and crying, Camilla went through the woods, 
north, south, east, west, hour after hour. A little before 
dawn,a deer-horn sounded. Her first thought was: “Old Mr. 
Swan out with the hounds.’”’ Then she remembered the cal- 
endar. Why should a deer-horn be blowing this late in the 
year? Was it a signal that Roy was home and asking, 
‘““Where’s Camilla?” Paxton would say, “She'll sho heah 
de deah-hawn,” and Roy would make him blow it. There 
it was again! She tried to run, and found she could as easily 
fly. Very slowly she made her way home—though she could 
see Roy now, anxious, restless, sending down to all the little 
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78 Camilla 


gray wouden houses in the negro settlement to rout out men 
and mount them upon horses to scour the country. What a 
foolish game Roy and she were playing! She hunting him 
and lighting lanterns for him; he sending out search-parties 
for her and sounding the far-heard horn. She saw herself 
arriving. “Where in thunder have you been?” she could 
hear him. And if he’d been very anxious, he would swear. 
‘“Didn’t you hearthehorn? Why didn’t you come quicker?” 

But we never seem to get these forecastings right. It was 
Ogden Marriott, watching the sunrise from the housetop, 
who saw Camilla toiling up the hill and hurried down to 
meet her. So Roy hadn’t got home! Camilla leaned against 
the gate. What dread news was Mr. Marriott waiting up to 
tell? She tried to call tohim. All she could do was to 
stretch out her hands. 

“He’s found!” Marriott sent the werds to meet her. 

She stood quite still. ‘*And is he—all right?” 

“Oh, absolutely.” Marriott hastened forward and took 
her arm. 

“Where is he, then?”’ 

“T’ll tell you how we found them,”’ Marriott said, in a 
soothing, every-day voice. “We came—Paxton and I—less 
than an hour ago we came to a magnolia down near the 
Stillwell prairie. A magnolia with a low, crooked bough 
bending out like this. And over the bough a huge rattle- 


snake hung. Dead. I called out ‘Paxton!’ and Mr. 
Trenholme answered 
“Linda 


“Oh, she’s—she’s all right, too.” 


They were standing by the cornerwise fire in the sitting- 
room. Linda very lovely. Her weariness had softened her. 
Leroy, too. They hada curious quality incommon. Neither 
seemed quite to see the people who had been searching for 
them all night long. One glance from Linda, one moment 
of half-amused wonder, as she asked her extraordinary 
question: “How have you two got on?’ And then that 
light, intangible veil dropped down, and shut out the sight 
of Marriott and Camilla and all the world. Breakfast? 
Linda needed sleep more than anything. If somebody would 
be an angel and send her up something on a tray— 


It was natural enough. 

Camilla hadn’t had an encounter with a rattlesnake, but 
even she felt shaken, ill. 

‘You won’t mind, Roy, if I breakfast in my room too?” 

He looked through her as he murmured, “All right; all 
right.” 


With her old faculty for sleeping, Camilla never stirred 
at the luncheon-bell. She lay across the bed like a creature 
felled by a blow, unstirring, unseeing, unhearing. Like that 
till near sunset. 

Keziah came in with some tea. 
Camilla drank it. 

“What’s been happening, aynt Keziah?” 

“De gen’I’man done gohn ’bout his business. De lady say 
she, too, don’ want ter ride hawseback. Dey gotta sen’ de 
autymobill fur her. So de gen’l’man he gwine to tell ’em.”’ 
Aunt Keziah gave a sniff. “Mr. Lee-roy, he done sont Will 
Cvarter to show de gen’l’man de way back to Sambournes’.”’ 

Camilla nibbled toast. 

She was about toask where was Mr. Leroy when a trilling 
sound came up from the veranda—Linda laughing! Keziah 
sat with her unwinking, animal-like eyes on Camilla’s face. 
They seemed to ask a question. Camilla looked away. 

‘Dey done skin dat snake,”’ Keziah observed. 

“You .don’t mean Mrs. Carey——”’ 

“No. She gwine to hab slippers made out’n de skin.” 

“Oh!” 

“ An’ a belt.” 

“Ts she?” 

“ An’ a bag.” 

“Oh, really?” 


She sat there while 


“Yaas’m. Shois.’”’ She nodded her head. 

Again Linda’s laugh—louder this time, too loud. The 
beauty of it coarsened. It was the laugh that Roy encour- 
aged with his stories. Was it one of those stories he seemed 
not to relish quite so much when they were told before his 
wife—even though when he had Camilla alone? She re- 
membered her old bepuzzlement over the fact that Linda 
didn’t offend Roy’s sensibilities. Linda was frankly com- 
mon at times. ‘‘Gamine,” Roy called it, and laughed at 
remembered drolleries. He wouldn’t, Camilla thought, com- 
forting her heart, he wouldn’t like his wife to be like that. 

‘Dat lady gwine to stay fur supper?” 

Camilla started. She had forgotten the still, black figure 
with the animal-like eyes. 

“T’ll let you know presently. I’m going down to see.” 

She made Keziah wait till she had dressed. The sun had 
gone down, and grayness was gaining on the last of daylight 
when Camilla, with the old woman, descended the back 
stairs. 

‘You ought to have gone and lit the lamps, Keziah.” 

Ann wasn’t allowed to touch the lamps, and Roy was 
always annoyed if they weren’t burning bright before the 
dusk came on. 


She stood in stark bewilderment. 
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“Lawdy me, I ain’t filled em! Don’t know what ’tis 
‘hout dis day. Been feelin’ sort o’ discombobberated.” 
Keziah stopped in the lower passage, clanking oil-cans and 
busying herself about the lamps. Camilla, on her way 
through the dining-room, stopped. A wholly irrational shy- 
ness had descended on her. She turned back. 

“You can hardly see to do that without the lantern.” 

“Ves, I kin,” said the old woman. ‘Won’t spill nary 
drop if nobody comes talkin’ to me.”’ 

Camilla smiled, and went on through to the kitchen. 
Nobody there. She came down the deserted little back porch 
and turned slow steps toward the veranda, meaning to walk 
round to the front. She found herself wrestling still with 
this unaccountable shrinking from joining the others—a 
shyness such as might daunt a child who has run away from 
home and now, returning, wonders how it will be received. 
It seemed a very long time since she had seen Leroy. No 
doubt he had been up more than once to see how she was, 
and had scoffed inwardly at her “talent for sleep.” 

Without going round to see, she could tell they weren’t 
laughing any more out there on the front veranda. They 
had gone off for a stroll. An immense relief came over her. 
By the time they could get back, the lamps would be lit and 
the fire—had the fire been neglected, too? Instead of 
pursuing her way round to the front steps, she went briskly 
to the veranda, took, with a spring, the 
high climb up, and looked in through the 
open window. Fire—yes. Its subdued 
glow was on Roy’s face as he sat in the 
corner of the sofa op- 
posite the chimneypiece 


She opened her lips, and no sound came out 
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his profile to the window. Linda, standing very long and 
straight in her crumpled linen habit, was in the act of 
turning sharply from the fire. She stood over him. 

“Tf you say ‘Patience’ to me again, I’ll grind your ears.” 

A stupid wonder as to what Linda could mean—that, as 
much as anything, held the woman at the window silent, 
staring—while Leroy glanced at the door and laughed in a 
restrained, hushed fashion utterly alien to him. 

“Or if you look ‘Patience’ like that, I’ll do it.’”’ And then 
and there she carried out her threat. 

The very strangest performance. Grotesque to the verge 
of lunacy—unmeaning except for its implication of justified 
daring, of intimacy, of—of what, in God’s name? 

She had bent over, Roy dodging and pretending to fight 
her off, and Linda getting hold of him by the ears. Then he 
seemed to abandon resistance, though he kept up his low, 
half-laughing remonstrance. Linda brought her face nearer 
—eyes narrowing, set teeth gleaming. As she put on that 
look of ferocity, she began the “grinding”—less a grinding 
than as if the ears were on screws and she would wind them 
in closer to the head; round and round on supple wrists she 
turned her hands. 

“Stop it, I tell you!’”’ He seized her arms, but she refused 
to let go—till, as suddenly as it came, her tigress mood 
flashed out. It was gone. Slowly she lowered her face 
and kissed him on the eyes. At the sound of a motor, she 
raised her head. 

Camilla turned sharply about and jumped off the veranda. 
She fled through the dusk down to the shelter of the 
Spring Wood. She stayed there till she heard the motor 
drive down the hill. 

When Camilla came in, Leroy was opening the news- 
papers that had lain for days neglected on the table. The 

fire had been made up. The lamps were lit. 
“Oh, there you are!” he said. 
“Yes.” After a pause, sheadded, “I was here before.”’ 
“When?” 
“About half an hour ago.” 
“Why didn’t you come in?” 
“T couldn’t. I was at the window there. 
I—saw.”’ 

He gave her a quick look 
and then sat down. 

“Well, I suppose it had 
to come.” 

“What had to come?” 

He didn’t answer. 

“You oughtn’t to have 
let her, Roy.” 

“Let her—what?” 

Must she say? Yes; he 
wasn’t going to spare her 
anything. She drew her 
breath as if a knife-edge 
had caught her before she 
spoke. 

“You oughtn’t to have 
let her kiss you.” 

“Oh—a—well—I can’t 
blame it altogether on 
Linda.” 

“No; it wouldn’t be like 
you to want to lay the 
blame on a woman. But, 
of course, I know it was 
her doing.” 

“Ves,” Camilla struck in 
sharply; “all her doing!” 

“Look here—it wasn’t!” 

“You try to shield her. But 
to me—no; you shouldn’t try 
to shield her from me.” 

“T’m not trying to shield her. 
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He broke off suddenly; in 
“the truth,” something stopped 
him. He sat looking at the fire—not ashamed, not sorry, 


I'm telling you the truth—” 
the full tide of telling her 


a strange triumph in his face. Even now, with her so near, 
so torn, it didn’t seem to be of her that he was thinking at 
all. His eyes, his beautiful, absent eyes had shut her out 
from some inner vision that enthralled him. 

“Roy,” she began, and each low-proffered w ord had to 
be plucked out of her heart with red- hot pincers, ‘when you 
and she got lost in the woods—— 

“We weren’t lost!” he struck in on a note of defiant joy. 
“Last night was the night we found each other.” 

She stood in stark bewilderment. She opened her lips, 
and no sound came out. She shook her head faintly in that 
way she had, and suddenly sat down near the fire. 

‘T dare say I am pretty dull—”’ She lifted her eyes in the 
pause. ‘What is it you were just now trying to tell me?” 

‘God bless my soul!” He sprang up and walked from fire 
to window and backagain. “I’ve been trying to tell you for six 
mortal months! I have told you—only, you won’t take it in.”’ 

“Let me see if’ —she lifted one hand—‘if I can get it 
clear. I saw Linda’’—her eves dropped—*‘kiss you. You 
say it wasn’t her fault.’ She looked at him as though under 
some strong compulsion. ‘That’s chivalry, perhaps.’’ He 
made a gesture of despair, half humorous, half wrathful. 
* But you say,” she went on, still like a child spelling out a 
lesson, ““you and she weren't really lost, though you stayed 
out together the whole night long. But” ~a slight shiver 
passed over her—‘‘you can’t mean——’ 


“But Ican—" He stopped suddenly. do mean——™ 
She bent forward. 
Everything?” He nodded. ‘You mean the worst that 


these gossips have been saying?” 

He accepted it almest with relief. 

worst, or —with a gleam of bright detiance—* or 
the best.” 

“Why, Roy”—she could hardly shape words for the 
quivering in her lips—** then it must be that vou don’t love 
me any more! 

He tried to speal:, and suddenly, as if to his own aston- 
ishment, his eyes filled. He half turned away. He mum- 
bled. She wouldn't really mind, once she got used to the 
idea. But for the moment it was most unpleasant. It hurt. 
He wiped his eves. 

Her hands slipped off her lap and hung at her sides. 

‘It’s the end of the world,” she said. 

“Oh, come; it isn’t anything of the kind.” 

“Yes; for me it is the end of the world.” 


She came North the next day, and Leroy went to his 
horses in Kentucky. Where Linda was, Camilla didn’t know. 
Months of such dull anguish followed as made the actual 
legal process of divorce a bearable matter, almost a relief. 
She had been married four years. She was twenty-two. 
And life was over. 


She and her father were together all that next year. Then 
she went abroad with her sister Julia. They lived in Paris— 
and that was a story by itself. And then she lived awhile 
in Florence. Another story. And then, just as she was 
coming home to him for good, her father died. 

He left her a great deal of money and a life strivped of its 
last close tie. 

Then London and Nancarrow. Michael! 

For sudden tears she couldn't see the wide Atlantic or 
the people on the deck. But she could see him. 

“Oh, Michael, Michael! I’m getting it all clear. 
you as T couldn't see you before.” 


I see 


XXXII 
AMERICA AGAIN 


Ir was curious—it was infinitely sad not to be met. 
She found herself going back again and again to the ques- 


tion whether Leroy—and Linda, of course—whether they 
were in New York. ‘What does it matter?’’ she admon- 
ished herself. And then, all over again, ‘“ Are they here?” 

She shook off the inevitable steamer acquaintances. As 
soon as the inspector permitted, she left her maid to see to 
the baggage and drove to a hotel. The loneliness of this 
city she had once called home took her back to that first 
night of anguish at Miss Holroyd’s. And now there might 
be worse than loneliness to fear. In a fit of the old shyness, 
she yielded to her shrinking from a possible meeting at the 
hotel with some acquaintance’ of hers. * Still more of his. 
She dined in her own suite. 

Michael! She had already posted the letter written on 
the ship, and she had sent him a cable from the wharf: 


Love from 
CAMILLA. 


Arrived safe. 


She would write and tell Michael how she was missing 
him. When she had written a page, she suddenly put her 
face down on her arm. She couldn’t bear this longing and 
the slow pace of mail-steamers. She tore the letter into 
little pieces. To-morrow she would cable him to come. 

That first morning, she was wakened by her maid’s coming 
in with a letter-cable from Michael. An, answer to the one 
she had sent him by the pilot-boat before landing. As she 
read, she could hear his beautiful voice. She could feel his 
hand. In return, all her love and gratitude she cabled in a 
single word: 

Come. 


And New York was no more the saddest city under the 
sun. The newspapers announced her arrival. The tele- 
phone-bell in her sitting-room began to ring early, and 
never stopped. 

Among the first voices, her brother-in-law’s. Julia was 
in California, but wouldn’t Camilla make the house her 
headquarters? What—Florida? When? Oh, thin clothes— 
Well, she must lunch with him, and he’d tell her the family 
news. 

Tina Lenox next, speaking from the old Sambourne 
house. Yes; she and Bob were there to look after things 
while mother and father were away. Josephine, the oldest 
child, wasn’t very well, and Tina didn’t like to leave her 
—Camilla must come and dine that very night. 

But that wasn’t possible. Mr. Ogden Marriott had sent 
up a note to ask Mrs. Trenholme to dine with him, and she 
had accepted. Lunch, then? She was to lunch with James 
Atherley, but she’d come to Tina between four and five. 

She found Mrs. Lenox in one of the cheerfulest nurseries 
she had ever seen, with three of the cheerfulest small chil- 
dren. 

“The papers,’ Tina began, “told us you were going to 
be married right away Fe 

“Not right away, but soon. 


” The dear Charlton Place 


-had been dreadfully neglected. She wanted to do certain 


things to it before she showed it to Michael. 

The really important topic was Tina’s children. She 
talked about them for half an hour before the little pause 
in which she said, 

“T suppose you haven’t run across Leroy yet?” 

“Oh, no!” 

“You knew he was in New York?” 

“Not till James Atherley told me.” 

Tina looked at her, waiting for questions. 
these: 

“Then I suppose James told you 

“Almost nothing. We had other things—” She took 
the baby in her arms. Nobody could expect Tina not to 
follow that lead. 

A maid coming in‘to turn on the light and draw the cur- 
tains brought Tina back to the less affairs of life. 

“Tn these last weeks, we’ve been seeing a good deal of—” 
One curtain was proving bad-tempered. “Leave it to me,” 
Tina said, and then, as the maid left the room: “In these 


In default of 


i 
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“Why, Milla’ —the shaken voice followed her—‘do you care so much, then, even now?” 


last weeks we’ve been seeing a good deal of— Oh, there he 
is now!” She stared down sideways into the street below. 


“You don’t mean——’ 

““Yes—Leroy.” 

Camilla stood with the baby hugged against her, while 
she heard that Bob was building a house for Roy and Linda 
on Long Island. Not that Linda showed much interest in 
it—but Leroy had got into the habit of dropping in to look 
over plans and talk about his new hobby. 


“I suppose,” said Camilla, holding on to the baby as to 
a friend in need; ‘I suppose he doesn’t come up here?”’ 

“No. And I suppose’’—Tina smiled—‘‘ you won’t come 
down?” 

“ “Come down?’ ” 

“ After all, you have seen him—since.”’ 

Camilla murmured, ‘Consulate—business,” as she bent 
her head and touched her cheek to the down on the baby’s 


head. 
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“Oh, very well. I'll just go and tell him Bob will be a 


quarter of an hour late.” 


Camilla was to have the privilege of staying with the 
children till the nurse came back. She watched Tina cross 


the hall to her own room to do her 
hair. Even Tina wanted to look her 
best for Leroy. As for Camilla, 
her knees were shaking. She laid the 
baby carefully in his cot. Her hands 
shook as she held up a rubber doll. 
The voice with which she commended 
the toy to the baby’s good graces— 
that shook, too. It was strange that 
she should be like this, just because— 
Linda’s husband was down-stairs. 
Here was the nurse, and Tina had 
gone— That voice! 

She stood at the door, buttoning her 
glove—straining toward those accents. 
Were they less buoyant, a trifle flatter 
than of old? James Atherley had got as 
far as, “Leroy’s marital difficulties don’t 
seem to be over”—and something about 
Leroy “being hard hit” before Camilla 
had stopped him. Why had she stopped 
him? She wished now she hadn't. 

Suddenly she remembered that unglazed window 
looking into the double parlors from the hall be- 
hind the back one. Before she had formulated 
to herself the vantage-ground it prevented to one 
ostensibly on her way to the front door by the 
back staircase, Camilla’s feet had carried her down 
and halted her behind the heavy hangings. 

There—under the strong light thrown from the central 
cluster in the front room—there he was! She shrank back 
further behind the folds of silk. Only one eye beyond 
the heavy falling fringes took in the unconscious figure 
sitting there with his legs crossed in the old way, his 
shoulders squared, his head up—all the same, the same! 

Quite the same? : 

Her hands trembled as she turned up her veil. The 
queer feeling grew that the more steadily she looked the 
less clear she saw him. It was as ifa film lay over the re- 
membered brightness. Impossible to say that anything 
definite had happened. He was the bel homme still. The 
mouth tighter-lipped, the eves as shining as ever, a trifle 
too challenging still. What, then, precisely was the subtle, 
all-pervading difference? Was it—could it be that he 
wasn’t happy? 

She was stirred. She was glad. She was sorry. Most of 
, she was struck by the stark incongruity of a Roy who 
- asn’t getting what he wanted out of the world. 

She stood there straining to read in the familiar, un- 
familiar face-traces of what these six years had brought 
him. Whatever it was, it bore no scar or shock. no definable 
confession of the sharper suffering. Whatever it was had 
come slowly, had crept upon him. She knew now that the 
dawning of this portent had vaguely troubled her during 
that palpitating five minutes at the consulate three years 
before. But Camilla was a person who went blind some- 
times under stress of feeling, and she had been more shaken 
with dreads and longings, with shames and wonderings 
during that meeting before strangers with Linda’s husband 
than ever in her lite before or since. 

She had not only gone blind. She blessed her blindness. 
She had hugged it like a shie!d. 

Tina said something that made him smile. His shoulders 
went up as he thrust his hands in his pockets. He slipped 
down further in his chair. To the watcher in the hall, this 
new tendency to lounge masqueraded for a moment as weari- 
ness of spirit. And then she found herself realizing that it 
had more to do with a body just a trifle out of condition. 
That slight thickening of the neck extended to all the figure 
and to every feature except the mouth. Yes; there was 


about Leroy Trenholme to-day a faint, the very faintest 
suggestion of middle age. 
A sense of sharp discomfort stabbed at the woman. Not 


that she cared about Leroy in the old way the very least, 


but this treachery of the years 
offended her sense of fitness. 
Leroy was only—vyes, he was 
thirty-six. 

Tina got up. 

“Bob left the plan of the conser- 
vatories here.”” She brought a portfolio and 
laid it on a small table. He turned his head 
and bent over with a quickness that threw 
into bolder relief the heavy, weighted look of the 
rest of the body. The action, with its accomplice, 
the overhead light offered yet another betrayal. 
Down on his unsheltered crown the strong light 
fell. It showed a disk of pink scalp through 
thinning hair. 

Roy! Roy! Growing bald! A sense of the outrageous- 
ness of the catastrophe seized her—a sense that it wasn’t to 
be endured. She couldn’t have Roy bald. 

She couldn’t?) What business was it of hers? It was— 
yes; it was Linda’s business. Why, then, wasn’t Linda at- 
tending to it? What was Linda thinking about to let Roy’s 
hair go like that? Linda, who only kept her own light- 
auburn fuzz on her head by constant attention, washes, 
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pomades, hair-drill, what not. If he had risen and come 
toward Camilla at that moment, she would almost certainly 
have said, “‘ The very best lotion, I’m told, is eax de——”’ 
He was on his feet. His voice rang out. ‘‘ You don’t say 
she’s here! Where? Up-stairs? Oh, tell her I’m ‘a 
“She knows.” 
“And you mean——’ 
“Well, 7 can’t make her come down.” 
“Then J will.” 
She heard him running up the stairs. She 
opened and.shut the front door noiselessly 
and sped back to her hotel. 


As she dressed for dinner, she found 
herself fervently blessing the chance 
that had brought Ogden Marriott 
across her path again. It was that 
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Most voices reach you harsher over the wires. 
Leroy’s was gentler 


man’s mission in life, apparently, to come in at critical 
moments. Why was she calling this a critical moment? 
After all, everything—for her—was settled and sure. As for 
poor Leroy, well, that wasn’t her concern. All the same, she 
was thankful for Ogden Marriott. But for him—that face! 


It wasn’t left for Mr. Marriott. The act of exorcism was 
performed by Michael, in the shape of a cable: 


Sailing day after to-morrow. All my love. 


MICHAEL. 


She tucked the precious paper in her dress and went irto 
the sitting-room, smiling, to meet Marriott. 

Over the hors-d’@uvres at Sherry’s, 

“Tell me about Mr. Nancarrow,” he said. 

Under the kind eyes, she was able to do that. She felt as 
if she could go on forever. Just to sound the syllables 
of his name brought a glow of happiness about her. 


In the helplessness of sleep, unable to weave spells with 
the name of Nancarrow, that other face came back. She 
woke confronting it. She lay trying to identify, and to ac- 
count for the change. What had happened? Camilla had 
stopped each one in turn whowould have told her. And 
now concern to know gave her neither peace nor sleep. It 
was only because she didn’t know that she kept on specu- 

lating. 

Better to know. * 
The next time Tina should offer to unbosom 
herself, Camilla would hear. Especially about the 
child. Her thoughts all these last 
five years had gone back to the 

child. 
That, after all. he should be a 

father! 


When she came in 
from a morning of shop- 
ping, she telephoned to © 
Tina that she’d look in 
again—“‘if you are going 
to be alone any time to- 
day.” 

“Sure tobe, after five.” 

But it wasn’t so. A 
candidate for the post of 
governess was waiting to 
be inspected in the par- 
lor. So the maid who 
opened the door said. 
Mrs. Trenholme would 
perhaps rather go into 
library till the doctor had 
left. He was up in the 
nursery now. The woman 
smiled, and with the ease 
of the American “ser- 
vant,” she added, “ Pre- 
scribing for a spot on 

little Josephine’s chin.” She opened the 
library door and shut it behind the visitor. 
A man stepped out of the deep embrasure 
of the window. 
Leroy! 
He took her hand. 

“Well!” He looked at her. For a moment he looked 
at her so in the old’ way that she felt she could die of it. 
What was it—of knowledge, of shared secrets, of ineluctable 
memory that called to her, claimed her, wived her once 
again? All that—after the first word, “Well,” before he 
added: ‘* No need to ask how you are. Why did you refuse 
to see me?”’ 

The silence must, she felt, say, ‘‘ Linda.” 

“Tt isn’t very—considerate,’ he went on. 
we parted friends.” 

“Not enemies, anyway,” she managed to bring out. 

“Well then, don’t treat me like an enemy. There are 
some papers your father left in my safe—and we have to 
decide whether we'll sell that New Jersey property that he 
and I—” She clasped and unclasped (Continued on page 146) 
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The 
Romance 


Sammy 
Alden 


By James Hopper 


Jilustrated by G. Patrick Nelson 


HEN Sammy Alden—* Fatty” Alden, we 
called him—returned to the village after 
his three years’ absence, and, as one well 
‘oiled, slipped back easily into the place he 

had left—behind the counter of Joe Head’s grocery 
store, in his shirt-sleeves, pink elastics at the elbows, 
a pencil on his ear, and, on Sundays, in the choir of 
the First Presbyterian, tenorizing prettily—I think I 
was the only one curious enough to ask him with any 
‘insistence what had happened to him since the time 
of his sudden and unexplained departure. But when 
he told me, one night, as we sat among the apples of 
his attic, I did not believe him at all till he brought 
out his diary as evidence. It was a thick book, most 
of it the log of a ship called the Tropic Bird. You 
could read that log—all its last entries the same: 


Hurricane still blowing. Situation serious. 


Then a sudden silence, three blank pages, and Alden’s 
own record beginning in his little fine handwriting, so 
amazing when one reflected it came from so huge a 
hulk—but altogether a convincing document, to which 
I was forced to give absolute credit. : 

Here is what happened to Alden from the time he had 
left us to the time of his return. I shall pass hurriedly over 
the first part of it, because it is so commonplace, because 
it is so exactly like that which seems to happen always in 
that sort of an adventure. Precisely as similar heroes, he 
left his native village for a seaport (San Francisco); just 
like them, he signed as a sailor before the mast. As usual, 
the ship was of remantic rig (a brigantine), and of suggestive 
name (the Tropic Bird), and enchanting of destination— 
it was sailing for the South Seas. Then came the ship- 
wreck, just the sort of shipwreck one could expect from 
Sammy Alden— that is, exactly like the shipwrecks you have 
read about. 

It is only after this shipwreck that we come to any dis- 
tinction in the adventure of Sammy. When, after the ship- 
wreck and days spent starving in an open boat, Sam woke 
up—the only survivor of the boat’s company, for he had 
lived, like a hibernating bear, on his own fat—he found 
himself surrounded by three beautiful women. This was 
on a pretty island, on its golden beach, with palms around. 
What Sam first saw, however, was not the palms or.even 
the ladies. His first opening glance, slid along his eyelashes, 
settled with horror upon his body lying before him. He 
did not know that body. The ribs showed, could be counted; 
in place of a stomach there was a profound depression like 


an extinct volcano, and the legs, stretching further on, were ~ 


like broomsticks articulated upon immense joints. 
He shut his eves at the sight, and tried to return to his 


ss 


He looked like an extravagantly ruined Rosinante being 
led to a festival 


late state of blissful unconsciousness. But after a time he 
became aware of a pleasing sensation. Something liquid 
and cool was trickling into his parched mouth. When this 
miracle ceased, another took its place; something more 
solid and of exquisite savor pressed itself upon his tongue. 
He remained as he was, eyes shut, lying on his back, but 
was conscious now of the fact that his head was slightly 
raised on what seemed to be a very soft pillow. The delicious 
savor persisted there on his tongue. What was it? What 
could it be? Suddenly he knew. 

“Banana!” he cried—and sat up. 

It was then he found himself surrounded by three beauti- 
ful ladies, or damsels, rather. One had been holding his 
head in her lap; the other two were adoringly at his feet. 
They wore very few clothes, and those few were made of 
flowers. Flowers, also, wreathed their heads above ava- 
lanches of raven locks. Alden, had he been in his normal 
state, immediately would have recognized the occasion as 
one demanding him to run. But he was still dazed. What 
he had gone through already had dissociated him in some 
degree from his true self; a vague sense of unreality whelmed 
him. Even then, had the maidens been white, he might 
have recognized more easily the situation as that one of 
which all his ancestors had warned him, as that one to be 
met only bya vigorous exercise of leg. But the maidens were 
not white; that silken texture which showed so generously 
between fragrant petals was not white; it was of the delicate 
and ineffable golden brown. Alden did not run. 
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The sun beat down 
pleasantly upon his 
half-bare and. still 


benumbed body. It beat down also upon the flowers 
garlanding the women; a fragrance rose from them which 
enveloped him in a voluptuous somnolence. Their eyes 
were beautiful—lustrous, soft,and deep—ah, very deep! One 
of the maidens now reached out her hand and touched him. 
She took delicately, between thumb and index-finger, a 
pinch of skin from his poor, sunken, wash-board abdomen, 
drew it back elastically, as one draws the string of a bow 
and then let it go. It twanged against the muscle, and, to 
this slight sound in the profound silence, suddenly the three 
broke into a merry peal of crystalline laughter. 

For a fraction of a second, Alden was abashed. But there 
was about this manifestation such an innocence, such a fresh- 
ness that, before he knew it, he had joined in. His response 
raised their transport to a madness of glee; they threw back 
their heads, their heads heavy with long, loose, and scented 
hair; they showed their even, white teeth; they held up 
their hands in a castanet-clicking of shell bracelets. Then 
one placed her arms about his waist and, by a gentle tugging, 
signified he should get up. He rose. They threw about him 
flowery wreaths, which immediately, by this simple action, 
ceased to be garments and became chains, and, galloping 
ahead, they drew him along across the beach into a path 
through the jungle. He was gaunt and gawky; beflowered, 
he looked like an extravagantly ruined Rosinante being led 


to a festival. But he 

made good progress, 

trotting heavily in the midst of this whirling 

beauty. Soon they were amid huts, following a 

village’s grassy lanes. The village awoke; drums 

sounded, tom-toms, a tinkle of small guitars, and, with this, 

his charming escort broke into dance as they went—into a 

dance of such character that his sunken cheeks flushed to 

fever and his eyes, careful guardians, focused themselves 
on the tip of his nose. 

Thus was he led within a round palisade of palings and 
leaves. The wreaths, soft yet burning bonds, were slipped; 
rapid heels flew from him; a door shut; a last cascade of 
fluted laughter came to his ears—and he was alone. 


What has been written so far is from the words drawn 
with patient effort out of his mouth. From now on, how- 
ever, I have his diary as the foundation for this careful re- 
establishment of fact. How he obtained the wherewithals 
for the keeping of the day-book merits a passing mention. 
It happened very simply. One morning, the three maidens 
brought him the log of the Tropic Bird. The brigantine, 
evidently, had come ashore on the island or on one near by. 
The log was intact, not even damp, its pencil still attached. 
Alden reflected that if he had stuck to his ship instead of tak- 
ing toa small boat, he might have saved himseli some-trouble. 
Since, however, the trouble had come, he would immortalize 
it by setting it down on the white pages of the book. 

From then on, we can see that his days, for some time, at 
least, were pleasing days indeed. True, he was shut up 
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within a round palisade—but it was a charming palisade. 
The palings were of bamboo; pretty vines covered them; 
overhead, an enormous tree was murmurant with birds. 

And there was nothing to do—from morning to night, no- 
thing to do. And three times a day, just as the dolce far 
niente might become tinged with a certain monotony, a 
grateful break occurred with the coming of the three maid- 
ens, his captors. They came to him, each a Ceres, laden 
with good things to eat, carrying upon their heads flat 
baskets piled with melons, mangoes, papayas, coconuts, 
and pineapples, trailing long clusters of bananas, holding 
under their arms gourds filled with dainties. They came to 
him, goddesses of abundance, and at his feet laid their 
gifts, arranging them to feast the eye ere the stomach 
claimed its rights; and then they grouped themselves 
about him harmoniously, and waited upon his desires with 
graceful gesture, and, out of eyes brimming with tenderness, 
watched him eat. He ate. His long hardships, his long 
fast, the pounds and pounds and pounds he had lost had 
placed within him the terrible appetite of a shark. He ate. 

Now that he saw his captors more often, he was be- 
ginning to be able to distinguish between them. Beyond 
the exterior resemblance, which came of their cascading 
raven locks, of their golden-brown skin, of the flowers 
which wreathed and clothed them, they were not alike. 
Two of them were voluptuous of type, but even of these two, 
the one he had learned to call Tah-Pooh possessed a beauty 
at once somnolent and warm, and large eyes that slumbered 
with fire in their depths, while the one named Tu-lu-lu, 
when you saw her close, had little white spots like freckles 
on a nose slightly upturned, and, far within the profundity 
of her liquid orbs, a laughing yellow gleam. These, Sammy 
Alden liked, without being able to decide which the better. 
But the third, Hanavava, he did not like. For she was lean 
and a bit dry, with a straight, strong nose. True that, 
when she sat with her arms about her knees, her smooth 
body curved like a young moon, she was as a graceful faun; 
true that her mouth resembled a red flower and that her 
eyes were brilliant and clear. But, all the same, she was 
lean and long-legged and hard—he preferred her soft and 
sensuous sisters. 

This, however, interfered little with his happiness. It 
was a true felicity that he was living—a sort of perpetual 
conference with delicious food and gracious women. The 
food alone, and the delightful indolence would have been 
enough to keep Alden happy; but there is no doubt that, 
Middle Westerner though he was, he felt also the charm of 
feminine presence. This was seldom absent. The maidens 
came to him three times a day, at meal-time. But these 
meals were of such length that one fairly merged into the 
other. Human presence, usually, has rather a discouraging 
effect on appetite. There is in the eye watching us as we 
eat often a calculation, a reckoning, a begrudging. Here, 
the case was reversed—never had there been so persistent, 
so amiable, so sustained an encouragement to partake. 
And Alden obeyed. Heate. Everything. White coconut, 
luscious yellow mango, blooming pomegranate, sweet 
melons, melting bananas. He trailed his fingers lovingly 
through mealy poi; with tears of joy he sank his teeth into 
the crackling of young pigs roasted whole. And the three 
maidens watched him with clear approval and tender ap- 
plause, thanking him with caress of eye and attitude. 

Tyro in love though he was, he began to distinguish be- 
tween the looks cast upon him by the three. In Tah-Pooh, 
the look was of slumbrous brooding—a heavy brooding as 
if upon a future joy so certain that there was no haste, that 
delay became in itself a bitter-sweet forestate. Tu-lu-lu, 
the freckle-nosed, on the other hand, held upon him eyes 
filled with a perfectly simple and direct and jolly appetite, 
though in her also, strangely enough, there seemed to be no 
desire to hurry events, but rather a careless consent to long 
waiting. But in Hanavava, something more complex was 
taking place. 

At first, she had been like the other two. She had dis- 


played the same sweet solicitude. She had spread before 
him splendid and nutritious offerings; sometimes, passing 
a slim arm round his increasing girth, she had pressed with 
her free hand some luscious fruit to his lips. Now she was 
changed. She sat apart while he feasted, and seemed to 
suffer with a somber discontent. She threw side glances at 
Alden; they were charged with a disapproval, with a con- 
cealed impatience, with a secret irritation that seemed to 
grow day byday. At first, he only felt this, and dimly; after 
a time, he began to think. There seemed to be something 
about him, he was doing something that she disliked. One 
night, as he woke upon the problem in his grass hut within 
the palisade, he broke suddenly into the shamefaced guffaw 
with which, in Parrville, one greets the subject of love. 

“By Jove,” he cried, modestly fatuous, “I believe the 
little minx is jealous!” The thought pleased him; he 
slapped his thigh. ‘She’s jealous—that’s what she is!” 
he announced to the night, and the next day amused him- 
self with her disgust as he exaggerated his gratitude at the 
generosity of her sisters and basked languidly in their suave 
adulation. He was a little startled when Hanavava sprang 
upon him abruptly and snatched from his very teeth a 
wonderful piece of pig-crackling with a rageful gesture. 

“Here!” he growled, offended yet in some way pleased. 
“Look.a-here, my girl; you’re overdoing it. You really are.” 

But she had resumed her old position, her legs crossed, 
some yards away. She trembled a little, but had retaken 
possession of herself. Her eyes, though, were black upon him. 

That night, she came to see him. He was not sleeping 
well, what with a little worry over the event of the after- 
noon coupled to a very full stomach. He woke to the 
creaking of the palisade gate, and, as he rose upon his mat, 
saw her in the entrance of his hut, delineated against the 
moon. He went to his feet, and they were face to face. 

They stood thus, facing, very near. His heart was beat- 
ing; she was panting a little. In silence, he felt the tension 
gradually grow. Then, just as it was becoming unbearable, 
she raised her hand and slapped him ragefully. 

““Ma-ta-na-na!”’ she cried hoarsely, and without knowing 
her language, he knew that he had been called a fool. ‘You 
fool!” That is what she had spit at him. 

He staggered back to the shock of the word, and she 
now went on into a rapid pantomime. She repeated it 
thrice, and he thought that he understood. 

“She doesn’t want me to take all those presents from the 
other girls,” his mind said. ‘Yes; that is it—she thinks 
I am accepting too much from them.” And, aloud, he said 
to her, ‘‘ Yes, yes, I see; I see what you mean!” 

But she was not satisfied. Evidently she felt that she 
had not conveyed her meaning. She seized her head in a 
pretty gesture of vexation and despair. But she was daunt- 
less. In a moment, she had begun again, going this time 
more slowly, painting, as it were, with gesture and posture 
and facial play, every detail of her meaning, while he watched 
her, attentive. First, she pointed at him. 

“You,” she was saying, as clear as day. Then, with 
both hands, she delineated his generous outline, and im- 
mediately drew again, with lines parallel to her first but 
farther out—in a presentation still more corpulent. ‘You 
get fat,”’ he translated within his brain. A pause followed; 
it signified “and.” With a sweeping gesture, she took in the 
village surrounding, on all sides, his prison palisade. ‘‘ You 
grow fat, and they—” He recapitulated. ; 

She ceased, as if at a loss. Her eyes flashed about the 
hut, in search of help. A stake stood there against a post; 
she seized it. In her hands it became a club or an ax. 

“An ax,” he said vaguely, his attention close upon her. 

The next moment, he was dodging. The ax had suddenly 
appeared above him, and was whistling down toward his 
pate. Just a few inches from its destination, it halted in its 
descent, and came to rest upon his cranium with a smart 
but not destructive tap. 

His surprise was such that, for the time being, he lost the 
thread of this interesting discourse. 
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“Ax, ax,” he said. ‘Ax—head,” he repeated stupidly. 

But she seemed to have lost interest in him. She was 
looking down upon the ground at her feet. He looked, too, 
and so compelling was her acting that he saw, too—saw 
what she saw. It was his own body, lying there, with head 
split open by an ax. 

“Gee whilikens!” he said to himself, while little cold 
drops ran down his nose. 

From her girdle of flowers, she drew, with a long, sizzling 
movement, a nothing which most eloquently was a knife— 
a thin, polished, whetted knife. She stooped with it above 
his body lying there, and, with the sure gestures of a surgeon 
or very deft butcher, cleft joints and sliced. 

““Gee whilikens! Gee whilikens!’’ he kept on saying. 

She threw the knife away; both her hands went to the 
ground, picked, then flew to her mouth; her teeth began to 
grind. 

“O Lord!” he said, this time. 

She rose to full stature and faced him solemnly. 

“Tf you—grow fat,” he said haltingly, “if you—grow— 
fat, they will—split—your head—with an ax and—and eat 
you up. Is that it?” 

From the look in his face, she must have seen that he had 
understood. She nodded three times in vigorous 
affirmation and was gone. 

Alden spent the remainder of the night awake. 
Every minute or so, to a resurgent sense of his 
peril, he felt his stomach descend to the soles of 
his feet. Everything was clear to him now—a 
thousand and one little things clicked together 
into a horrid whole. The interest the villagers 
had shown in him, for instance. Every hour of the 
day some would be peering in at him through the 
slits in the palisade. He had thought they looked 
at him thus because of his novelty to them, be- 
cause of his whiteness, because—God help him!— 
of his superior beauty. Now he knew. They 
were appraising him; they were measuring his 
regular progress toward their kettles and their spits. 

And the maidens? Tah-Pooh and Tu-lu-lu? That 
tenderness, that solicitude, the brooding light in those 
eyes? Tah-Pooh’s slumbering patience, Tu-lu-lu’s jolly 
desire—ah, he knew what all this was now, what odious 
expectancies and abominable foretastes these manifesta- 
tions expressed! And he had thought 
this was love; he had thought this was 
love! 

Fatty Alden threw himself to his 
mat and wept. 


We can now tell the progress of 
Alden’s tragedy by extracts from his 
diary. 


Monday, October 20th—Black Monday 
indeed. Revelation of the night has upset 
me. 
After a period of black despair, have decided 
to fight. 

I will outwit them; I will circumvent them. 

I shall diet; I shall grow thin; I'll keep it up 
till the hungriest beggar in the camp has no use ‘ 
lor me. 

This is easy to-day. I have no appetite. 

Tuesday, October 21st—It is not as easy as I 
thought. 

The next few days will be critical indeed. For J 
don’t know exactly just to what point they meant to bring me. For 
all I know, I may be within a few ounces of it. It is imperative 
that I reduce quickly, that I remove myself from what may be 
called the apex of my peril. Yet I dare not go too fast, even 
though there may be most urgent neel of haste. For, should 
they suspect anything, should they see me melting, might they 
not decide to make the best of a bad job and take meas I am? 
This uncertainty is killing me. 

Wednesday, October 22d--1 ate very little yesterday. 


Thursday, October 23d—I ate very little yesterday. 

Friday, October 24th—I ate almost nothing yesterday. 

Saturday, October 25th—Three days have passed. I breathe 
easier. 

The trouble is that I had been eating so much before I learned 
what it was all about, that now, even if I eat nothing for several 
days, I supposé the past accumulations are likely to still have 
their effect upon my weight for quite a while. If only I can 
pass this danger-zone, I swear I’ll never eat a full meal again. 

Sunday, October 26th—It seems to me that I can notice a little 
improvement in my waist-line. A very slight one, it is true— 
but everything counts. If I can only get well started down-hill, 
with the determination which is my present state of 


-mind, I should go very fast. 


Monday, October 27th—It was easy to eat little the 
first day. It was easy to eat little the second day. 
It was easy to eat little the third day. Now it is simply 
hell. My stomach does fight me so. 


But even while I run. 


And how she does 


Tuesday, October 28ih— 
Ah, it would be much easier 
to eat nothing at all than 
to eat alittle! Yet I must 
eat a little to allay suspi- 

cion. Tah-Pooh and Tu- 
lu-lu watch me so. And all of the time, the populace is at 
the palisade, its peering eyes like blackberries in the vine. 

To eat little! That means to eat and to stop. To stop—ah, 
there is the rub! I place my teeth tentatively into a luscious 
banana, thinking I will take just a wee nibble—and suddenly 
I feel my own self become tiger within me. I pounce upon that 
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her tongue cackles on. 
make me run! 


banana ferociously; in a moment it is gone. And I find myself 
there, my reason returned, appalled, and, when night comes, 
weep over the memory of that banana. 

_ ‘And I don’t know if I am losing. It is this uncertainty which 
is the worst. 

Wednesday, October 29th—The trouble is, of course, that they 
tempt me so damningly. 

And such foods—coconut, clean and white, just made for white 
teeth. Mealy poi, mangoes, dripping with cool, nectarine sweet- 
ness. And pig—young pig—the golden crackling of it! 

And nothing to do all day—nothing at all to do. Ah, ye who 
may not catch the full essence of my misery, just try staying 
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in a room all day with food and nothing to do. Even some 
inferior food. A piece of cheese, for instance. Try staying in a 
room all day with a piece of cheese and nothing to do. Try it, 
and you will understand. 

Thursday, October 30th—Another trouble is that all those foods 
are in nature so inimical to my purpose. 


[ once read a book on what one should eat to keep thin. It 
was called, I think, ‘“‘Eat and Grow Thin.” 
Eat and grow thin—that is exactly what I wish to do. But 


how, when an unkind fate and the Mephistophelian wiles of 
my captors hold from me anything that can be eaten without 
immediate damage? 

The book said you should keep to proteins and greens. 

But just run an eye over the list of my menus—there is not 


in it one particle of beneficent protein or harmless green. It’s 
all carbohydrates or sugar or starch or fat. 
It is on that diet that I am supposed to get thin. And get 


thin I must—else, oblivion. God help me! 

Friday, October 31st—I have taken a step which will at 
once place my efforts on a scientific basis and relieve me at 
the same time of this sickening uncertainty. I have secured 
through Hanavava a long bamboo fiber, like a string. I 
ran this fiber around my waist and tied a knot at the place 
where string met string. I have now a measure and work 
no longer in the dark. 

Friday, November 7th—This is horrible. For a week I 
have been torturing myself with hunger—and to no avail. 
The inexorable string tells the tale. I have just: mea- 
sured myself. The end of the string comes just to 
the knot; I have not changed at all. 

Saturday, November 8th—No change. ‘The string 
still ends at the knot. 

Sunday, November oth—No change. 

Monday, November 1roth—No change. The end 

of the string exactly meets the knot. 
Those hellish sirens, Tah-Pooh and Tu-lu-lu! How 
resist their blandishments, their caresses, 
the arm passed softly around the neck while 
the other hand presses into one’s mouth 
the equivalent of several pounds of fat? 

Hanavava helps me. Her eye is ever 
upon me in vigilant warning. 

That is the way in this world. The 
beautiful women are no good, and the good 
women are ugly. Why remain in such a 
world? Why not eat, and, eating, shuffle off? 

That is a cowardly word, Sammy, a cowardly 

word. No; I will fight it out on this line to 
the end. 

Tuesday, November r1th—It seems to me that 
the end of the string is going just a trifle beyond the 
knot. 

Wednesday, November 12th—The end of the string is 
beyond the knot. 

Thursday, November 13th—The end of the string is at 
least a half-inch beyond the knot. My waist is going 
down. I am reducing. Soon I will be thin, thin, thin! 
I'll fool them all! 

Friday, November 14th—The string is again at the 
knot. 

Monday, November 17th—The string is at the knot. 


There follow many entries of the same tenor. In 
the middle of them appears this expression of doubt 
pushed to the point of torture: 


December 7th—Three week; have passed, and still I 
am at the knot, the inexorable, telltale knot. I have 
not reduced a fraction of an inch of my waist; I have 
not lost the fraction of an ounce. If, on the night of 
Hanavava’s revelation, I was near the danger-line, I am still 
near that danger-line. How near? That is the question which 
torments me. Perhaps I am within a few ounces of death, 
within the tenth of an inch of oblivion. Perhaps between me 
and eternity is there just the width of a tissue-paper leaf? 


And a little later appears this eloquent cry: 


Stili at the knot! Still at the knot! I try so hard, and yet 
I am still at the knot. If there were only something to do; it 
there were only something to do! But all day there is nothing 
to do; nothing to do but eat—and I must not eat. If only I 
had something to do! (Continued on page 125) 
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“Say. Katy, when you goin’ ter cut this out?” he demanded roughly. ‘‘First, it's Grady—den dese here guys—anyone wit 
money ter buy. An’ say, kid,” he added, turning toward Rita with a sort of smoldering resentment, 
“who are you—comin’ in here an’ getting me Katy away, anyhow?” 


(The Love-Game) 
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Craig Kennedy knows that there 
are other ways of circumventing the 
plots and plans of criminals than ap- 
plication of scientific knowledge, as 
witness the very unusual tactics he 
employs in handling the mysterious 
case he has here presented to him. 


By Arthur B. Reeve 


Author of “The Treason Trust” 
and other Craig Kennedy stories 


Illustrated by Edward L. Chase 


. ITH the harbor so full of 
ships, and everything going 
at top speed, there’s all man- 
ner of trouble down on the 

water-front.”” Our old friend Burke, of the secret 

service, was plainly worried and perplexed. ‘For 
instance,” he hastened, “this morning there was a body of 

a man found floating in the Lower Bay. His body seemed 

to be covered with peculiar sores, and his skull was crushed 

in—apparently it was a murder.” 

‘Perhaps more than a murder,” considered Kennedy, at 
once interested. “It may have been a method of dispos- 
ing of the man for some other reason.” 

Burke eyed him keenly. . 

“Quite true—just the point. But why?’’ he queried. 

“Who was the man?” Craig inquired. 

“He hasn’t been identified yet,” replied Burke. “I'll 
let you know if the police succeed in finding out who he 
is. Then there’s another thing: It may be related, or it 
may not. At least,’ he added, ‘I’m going to relieve my 
mind to you of all my troubles.” 

“Go ahead,” encouraged Kennedy. 

“Only this morning came an appeal from the health 
officer at Quarantine,” resumed Burke. “The Mandalay, 
a freighter, arrived in port last night. There’s a crew of 
Chinese coolies on board, and there seems to be some strange 
sickness that has broken out among them. That, of course, 
isn’t anything that, on the face of it, concerns the secret 
service. But, the point is this: one of the harbor-patrol 
boats noticed, before the Mandalay cast anchor, that a 
rather mysterious craft nosed up alongside. It pushed off 
right away, but the men on the patrol were sure that some 
small packages were passed out through one of the port- 
holes. They chased the motor-boat, but she got away. 
‘hat’s been turned over to me to investigate. Will you 
_ help me?” 7 

‘You know you have only to ask.” 

Burke grasped his hand, then seized mine in his other 
hand, thanked us, and, in a few moments, left. We had 


now to wait until we got further word from him. Ken- . 


nedy turned impatiently to complete some experiments. 
As I sat there watching him, there was a light tap on the 
door, and it was pushed open hesitatingly. 

For a moment, a very pretty, light-haired girl, slender, 


Kennedy accompanied her to the door. I thought he held 
her little hand a trifle longer than was necessary 


with a most fascinating glow of health on her tanned cheeks 
stood framed in the doorway. 

“Professor Kennedy?” she inquired. Kennedy bowed 
but before he could answer anything, she added, “I am 
Rita Hyde, an artist.” It was then that I noticed the 
huge leather portfolio which she carried, and instantly 1 
recognized the name. 

“T’ve come to you, Professor Kennedy,” she continued, 
“to confide in you.”” She paused a moment; then, ‘‘ Don’t 
laugh at me,” she pleaded prettily, “‘but the height of my 
ambition is—well—you see, I’ve been drawing pictures for 
so many mystery stories that I want to live one—I want 
to be a detective. It fascinates me.” 

Kennedy smiled at her enthusiasm. Evidently she stili 
felt the necessity of convincing him that she was no ordi- 
nary person. From the portfolio she drew a copy of her 
latest drawing. It bore the caption: “The Torch of Lib- 
erty.”’ Across deep-blue water, the rays of the torch of 
the Statue of Liberty lighted a path, down which could be 
seen a- fleet of transports, freighters, war-ships, fading off 
into the distance toward Europe, while the light streamed 
out to sea, pointing the way. 

“Indeed a beautiful concept,” complimented Craig. 

Undeniably, Rita Hyde had talent. Yet it was not a 
compliment on it that she had come to seek, and her frank 
face showed her disappointment. 

“TIsn’t there something I could do?” she pleaded. ‘‘ None 
of my friends takes me seriously. But I mean it. I’ve heard 
so much about you, Mr. Kennedy. Besides, I know our 
country needs us all to help.” . 

She was a pretty girl, and, as she talked, I could see that 
Kennedy was becoming interested in her. 

‘““Why—er—yes,” he finally consented. 
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of his yacht, the Flaneur, of painting and sketching he had 
done on it and planned to do. 

As the time passed, I found myself much with Lydia 
Bittner. She was, as I have said, a handsome girl, and at 
another time I should have considered myself lucky to be 
thrown in her company. But now I was ill at ease. 


why you shouldn’t try. Just now, Mr. Burke, of the secret 
service, was here. He has a case to investigate. I rather 
suspect that that is just where you could help us out. Id 
be glad to let you know.” 

“Oh,” she exclaimed eagerly, “that is delightful! It is 
just what I'd like. Thank you ever so much. Won’t you 
drop in—and Mr. Jameson, too—at my studio in 
Macdougal’s Alley—soon so that we can begin?” 

Kennedy accompanied her to the door. I thought 
he held her little hand a trifle longer than was 
necessary. 

As he turned, already I began to view 
Kennedy’s acceptance of this vivacious 
young person with an indefinite feeling of 
misgiving. He resumed the work on which 
he had been engaged, but I could see that 
he was only carrying it on mechanically. 
Was Burke’s case on his mind, or was he 
thinking of the pretty little artist? 

It was late in the afternoon when the 
telephone-bell rang. It was a call from 
Burke, and Kennedy turned from the 
instrument energetically. 

“The body has been identified,” he 
announced to me. “It was a river 
junkman, Tom Grady— 
one of those nondescript 
sutlers of the water-front. 
The police say that he 
has been hanging around 
lately at Clancy’s saloon 
on Water Street, just out- 
side the barred zone. He 
seemed to have plenty of 
money, more than he 
ever had before, and 
they know that, at times, 
he was drinking pretty 
freely and spending 
money fast on the girls 
who hang out there. 
Burke suggests that some 
of the girls may have 
heard him say something, 
that we might get a line 
on the case if we went 
down there.” He paused 
a moment, asif not know- 
ing just how I would take 
what he had to add. 
“Perhaps,” he decided, “if we 
went with Rita Hyde, it might 
seem more natural for us to visit 
the place than for two men alone.” 

As we rode down-town, I wondered whether that was 
his real reason or just an excuse to see Rita. 

At last Kennedy and I turned into Macdougal’s Alley. 
We picked our way over the cobbles of the lane, which had 
once been a mews. 

Rita Hyde had established herself in the upper part of 
what had formerly been a stable, and, as we mounted the 
wooden stairs, we could hear merry voices. 

“Just in time!” greeted Rita joyously at sight of us, or, 
rather, of Craig. “‘We’re having tea.” 

She introduced us to her two visitors. One was a very 
handsome dark-haired girl, Lydia Bittner. The man, a tall, 
slender, rather distinguished-looking chap, she introduced 
as Doctor Bryson. He seemed to be making a decided 
effort to get on good terms with Rita. In addition to being 
a doctor, I found he was really an artist, and no mean 
one at that. He had brought some marine paintings and 
sketches of his own to show Rita, and evidently, already, 
they had established a basis of friendship. ‘ 

The conversation quickly shifted to art, and Bryson told 


*“My dear young lady,” he 


games in 


“Tsn’t Rita charming?” 
‘she asked, in an evident ef- 
fort to make conversation. 

I hastened to agree. But 
Lydia was a keen observer, 
and I know she saw that I was keeping 
a jealous eye on Kennedy. 

As I watched them, I saw that Ken- 
nedy was getting along famously with Rita. As for Lydia 
Bittner, I hardly knew what to do or say. I did not wish 
to appear rude—yet girls did not seem to me to fit, just 
now, at least, into this perplexing case of Burke’s. 

The time passed slowly enough for me, but quickly for 
Craig. Finally, long past the dinner-hour, the others pre- 
pared to leave. Adroitly I sidestepped the duty of taking 
Lydia home, and Doctor Bryson accepted it with better 
grace than I had expected. 

“You are all invited to take tea with me on the Flaneur,” 
he insisted, on parting. ‘“She’s anchored off the Fort Lee 
ferry. We'll consider it set for to-morrow—eh, Rita?”’ 

She agreed, but apparently the invitation meant noth- 
ing to her. Clever though she was, I fancied she wanted 
the others to go so that she might talk to Craig. 

At last, however, he was alone with her and, I might 
add, myself. 

“Well, Rita,” he said, as the footsteps down the stairs 
ceased, “I think I’ve got your chance.” 
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“Oh, good!” she cried, her expressive eyes fairly dancing. 
“Tell me about it. May I go out with you?” 

“There was a body of a man picked up ir the river to- 
day,” Craig replied. ‘The police have endeavored to iden- 
tify him, and they’ve succeeded. His name was Grady 
one of the river junkmen. They say he hung out at Clancy’s 


exclaimed, “this is cne of the oldest 
the world!” 


saloon on Water Street, where he had plenty 

of money to spend and spent it freely on 

the girls there. I want you to go with us. You can get 
in with some of the girls there better than we can. Find 
out where he got his money.” 

Rita listened eagerly. 

“All right!”’ she cried. “I’m ready now,” ° 

“Oh, no,” smiled Kennedy, surveying her pretty frock, 
which set off her trim figure neatly; ‘‘not that way.” 

“Of course not! How stupid of me! Never mind. I'll 
learn. Shall I put on old clothes?” 

“Not old exactly—” hesitated Craig. ‘Put on some- 
thing—well—er—sporty but tawdry. Understand? Rouge 
up—make yourself look cheaply artificial. You—you'll 
pardon me for even thinking you can?” 

She laughed merrily. 

“You never saw me make up some of my models!”’ she 
cried, and she disappeared into an inner room. Kennedy’s 
eyes followed approvingly. 

Perhaps fifteen minutes later, Rita reappeared. The 
change was wonderful. 

* Just the thing!’ exclaimed Kennedy enthusiastically. She 
had taken a very dashing gown of the season before in which, 
evidently, she had once been caught out in the rain. Her face 
was rouged and powdered and lip-sticked until even a long- 
Shoreman’s queen could have done no better. ‘You are 
really an artist,’ complimented Craig, in admiration. 


Half an hour later, Kennedy, Rita, and myself arrived 
at Clancy’s and pushed open the side door that led into a 
back room. At a glance, I estimated the place. In one 
corner was a battered, almost tuneless piano, on which a 
voung blood was beating out some of the latest ragtime, to 
which one of the waiters was singing in a raucous tenor. 
About the sides of the room were several little 
tables with chairs, and in the center of the room 
a sanded dancing-floor. ~ 

As we entered, I saw a girl rise and hurry 
out through another door. I could have 
sworn it was Lydia Bittner, although I did 
not see her face. The fellow who had been 
talking with her waited at the table, but, 
even after we had seated ourselves, she 
did not come back. That confirmed 
me in the suspicion that it was really 
Lydia. 

“‘Humph,” snorted the fellow, rising 
finally and paying his check, prepar- 
ing to go. ‘She stood me up.” 

Between songs, the waiter consented 
to serve, and it was not long before 
Kennedy managed to make discreet 
inquiries of him about Grady. The 
waiter seemed to know him, but not 
to know of the tragedy. Craig said 
nothing of it, especially as the waiter, 
in answer to another query, whispered 
that there was one of his “‘lady friends”’ in 
the café now, and he would bring her over. 

A few moments later he introduced Katy Connor 
as a friend of Grady’s. She sat down at our table, 
and was just beginning to get a bit confidential with . 
Rita, when a young fellow slouched in. 

“Hello, Katy,” he greeted thickly. 

‘Hello, Pete!”’ she replied. 

For a moment he regarded us, then slouched over 
nearer to the table. 

“Say, Katy, when you goin’ ter cut - 
this out?” he demanded roughly. ° 
“First, it’s. Grady—den dese here guys 
—anyone wit’ money ter buy. An’ say, 
kid,” he added, turning toward Rita 
with a sort of smoldering resentment, 
“who are you—comin’ in here an’ gettin’ me Katy 
away, anyhow?” 

He had been drinking more than a bit, and his voice 
attracted the couples at the other tables. It was evi- 
dent, too, that more than one sympathized with Pete. 
Strangers were always looked upon with suspicion and 
hostility. 

Spurred on, Pete was positively menacing toward Rita, 
as though it were she who was leading Katy astray from 
the straight and narrow. 

As he leaned over, Rita drew back closer to Kennedy. 
For a moment, it looked as though there was going to be a 
fight. Rita clung to Kennedy. She was a trifle pale under 
the rouge, but still game. 

‘Suddenly Katy rose and, with a snippy remark to her 
partner, moved over to another table. Kennedy, too, 
decided that discretion was the better part of valor; so we 
quietly withdrew, leaving Pete muttering and Katy scolding. 

True, nothing much had been accomplished. Yet Ken- 
nedy seemed highly elated. He and Rita, I felt, were get- 
ting pretty friendly. There was compensation enough 
merely to have been in her society. It was evidently pleas- 
ing to Kennedy to have her to protect. 

“T’m sorry,” Rita apologized, as, at last, we came to 
the studio again. ‘I'll try to do better next time.” 

“You did very well,” reassured Kennedy, while they 
lingered over the farewell. 

It was early the next morning that we received a visit 
from Burke. 
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“One thing I’m sure of now,” he announced, as he laid a 
package on the table: ‘‘That mysterious motor-boat which 
nosed up to the Mandalay and took off the packages handed 
out through the port-hole contained a river junkman— 
hardly Grady, however.” 

I knew the river junk boatmen. Most of them were 
rascals. The police insisted that none of them could make 
a living by legitimate trade. Pier watchmen had declared 
that all junk boatmen were pirates. Undoubtedly, I thought, 
some of these gentry might readily be spies, selling their 
knowledge to enemy agents. They were a harbor pest. 

Burke had digressed into a tirade against the rascals when 
from the package there came a peculiar squeak. 

“What have you there?’ demanded Kennedy. 

“A rat,’ Burke replied quickly. “I’m sure that the 
packages tossed out from the Mandalay contained rats. 
This is one of them. One of my men found some, carefully 
crated, under a pier where these pirates hang out.” 

He unwrapped the package and displayed the rodent in 
a small steel trap. : 

Kennedy approached th 
rat gingerly, and I wondered 
at it, for, although the brown 

river-rat has been known to 
be very ferocious, still this 
‘fellow was safely in a trap. 

He looked at him a mo- 
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ment, then quickly seized a bell jar and chloroformed the 
animal under it. Then he began his examination of it 
under the microscope, first going over the furry skin of the 
animal, then testing its blood, and observing very carefully. 
Suddenly there was an exclamation from him. 

“That’s what I was looking for,” he cried, ‘the rat-flea! 
It’s this flea that carries the plague—and I’ve found the 
germs, too! It’s an intensely malignant, infectious dis- 
ease, this plague,”’ he went on to explain. ‘‘There are three 
kinds of plague closely related—the bubonic, with which the 
world has become familiar, the pneumonic, and the neyro- 
toxic. As far as we know, the plague originated in Man- 
churia or Mongolia, where it is carried by the rodent known 
as the tarbagan. The rat is quite as efficient a carrier, how- 
ever, besides being world-wide. In this case, I find the 
germs of the deadly pneumonic variety, a disease which 
resembles pulmonary consumption. Palpable symptoms 
develop quickly, ending in coma, delirium, and death—a 
horrible death, with filthy, glandular swellings.” 

It was astounding information, as I pieced together the 
scattered facts we already knew—the rats themselves, the 
sick coolies on the freighter, the junk boatmen, the death 
of Grady, perhaps with the disease and murdered in order 
to hide its presence. 

I was amazed. Here was nothing short of a plot to spread 
the pneumonic plague not only in America but through all 
the Allies. The plan was devilish. 

For the moment, Kennedy seemed to be his old self, fired 
by enthusiasm over his discovery. 

“First of all,” he decided, as he telephoned quickly over 
to the laboratory of the medical school of the university, 
““we’ve got to make it safe for ourselves. No one knows 
but that already some of these fleas may have bitten one 
of us—particularly yourself, Burke.” © 

Burke almost paled, but, under Kennedy’s reassurance, 
quickly regained his composure. While we waited, Ken- 
nedy planned quickly what was to be done. 

“Heroic measures are necessary to combat this thing,”’ he 

said. ‘“‘It’sa simple matter to sit here and say what should 
be done—not so simple to carry the thing out.” 
In spite of the magnitude of the task, Burke agreed to 
get the health authorities at 
work on a campaign for the 
extermination of all rats. I 
felt that now things would de- 
velop fast, when the publicity 
of the rat-campaign spread the 
fact that the plot had been 
discovered. 

In the midst of our planning 
the rat-crusade by federal, 
state, and local authorities, as 
well as warning other ports and 
nations, a messenger arrived 
from the medical school with 
a package containing several 
vials of a colorless liquid. 

“Come,” Craig announced 
briskly; “bare yourarms. I’m 
going to give you a little vac- 
cination with this protective 
serum that our doctors have 
been developing with just this 
menace of a plague in mind, 
now that the health bars are a 
perhaps a bit relaxed, due to the war.” 

Each of our arms he bathed carefully in 
alcohol; then into a vein he injected the pro- 
tective serum. Then Burke and Kennedy 
held a hasty conference, after which, with a 
nod of agreement, the secret-service man hurried away. 

Perhaps an hour later, Rita called up, and we met her 
later up-town, ready to visit the Flaneur. Bryson met us 


at the pier, and in a tender we were (Continued on page 132) 
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Virtuous 


Wives 


By Owen Johnson 
Illustrated by George Gibbs 


NDREW FORRESTER, an 
ambitious New York business 

man, has married Army Starling, 
whose father—her mother having 
died when she was twelve—has 
brought her up in the most indul- 
gent manner, while every responsi- 
bility has been spared her. The . 
young couple find a place in a 
wealthy and idle set of people who 
are entirely strange to Andrew, 
and he, carried away by their mode 
of life and scale of living, resolves 
to sacrifice everything for a few 
years and become a millionaire. 
So he accepts the presidency of a 
refining and smelting company, 
which post necessitates long ab- 
sences in Arizona and Mexico. 

Amy’s particular friends are 
Mesdames Dellabarre, Challoner, 
and Lightbody. These women see 
little of. their husbands and are a 
great deal in the company of other 
men, but, as they never overstep the 
bounds of propriety, they regard them- 
selves as perfectly virtuous wives. Tody 
Dawson and Jap Laracy are young men 
of the fetch-and-carry type, protégés of 
Irma Dellabarre, and she obligedly turns the 
former over to Mrs. Forrester, in order that 
Amy, like the rest of her set, may have some 
“safe” gallant to dance attendance on her. 

The young wife seeks only pleasure and ex- 
citement in her existence. There seems to be 
no limit to her extravagance. Her husband, 
who is away most of the time, is unable to make 
her realize the necessity for discretion in the 
liberty she enjoys and sees a policy of defiance 
to his wishes. He also tells her in vain that his business 
affairs are in bad shape and that economy is necessary. 
Finally, he puts her on an allowance. He finds a sympa- 
thizer with his difficulties in Mrs. Dellabarre, who, never- 
theless, tries to excuse his wife on account of the way in 
which she has been brought up. . 

Amy becomes more and more drawn toward Monte 
Bracken, a man of distinguished bearing and very much 
of the world. His sister-in-law, Claire, a woman of fine 
character, seeing the attraction, talks to her earnestly on 
the duties and responsibilities of wifehood, and says that 
she thinks Monte should marry Fifi Nordstrum, Amy’s 
cousin. This, to Amy, is somewhat of a shock, but she 
promises to do everything to help. 

rhe Forresters, with most of their set, are spending the 


IX 


O Andrew Forrester, too, the situation had grown 
intolerable. After the explanation with his wife, 
he had waited day by day for the only decision 
it seemed possible that she could make. Yet the 


thought that she shrank with pain from the decisive word 
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“Yes; that is what I wish.” he said 


summer close to New York on Long Island. Andrew’s de- 
votion to Mrs. Dellabarre reaches a point at which Amy 
begins to be tortured by jealousy. She makes a desperate 
attempt to come to an understanding with her busband, 
offering to give up seeing Monte if he will cease his atten- 
tions to Irma. He refuses, saying that Irma’s friendship 
means a great deal to him. He tells his wife she has never 
loved him, and that she must now go her own way. But he 
expresses confidence that as long as she bears his name, she 
will treat it with respect. 

A few days later, when Bracken, carried away by passion, 
kisses her, she repels him indignantly—but she knows that she 
loves him, and after an ¢ ‘citing yacht-race in a high gale, in 
which he risks his life, she is aware that the time has come 
for the final decision concerning him and her own future. 


hurt him more than he could have believed. He had loved 
her; she had been part of his life; he could not remain indif- 
ferent to her. That she still hesitated, he ascribed not to any 
vestige of affection for him but to a timidity before the 
censureship of that world whose vassal she had become. 
Each day in the mail he looked eagerly for a letter from her 
that would tell him that her decision had been made. The 
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suspense wore on him. At times he feared for his own 
strength, that he could be tricked sentimentally into a be- 
lief that he still loved her. 

Then there was the other woman to whom, in his loyalty, 
he felt bound. She had her right to happiness, too. Yet 
never for a moment had he a doubt that, once Irma knew 
him free to act, she, too, would free herself from the long 
horror in which she had lived. Dellabarre’s condition had 
become so shockingly apparent to everyone that no action 
of hers could surprise. 
What wore on him was 
that everything in his 
situation was horribly 
false—the assumed atti- 
tude before the world to 
Amy, the mask he was 
forced to wear when 
he offered his hand to 
Monte Bracken or Ru- 
dolph Dellabarre, and, 
last, the prohibition 
Irma had placed on 
their intimate meetings. 
Each day that this mas- 
querade continued, it 
seemed te him that all 
of them lost something 
of their pride—were a 
little soiled by ugly 
contact. 

He arrived at Chilton 
three days after the 
yacht-race. That night 
there would be the 
weekly dance at the 
yacht club, and he had 
come down impatiently, 
knowing that there, at 
least, he would have a 
chance to meet Irma 
Dellabarre. An hour 
after his arrival, Amy 
had said the words to 
him which he had been 
waiting for. She had 
chosen the moment 
when the porch was gay 
with callers at the tea- 
hour to leave her guests 
and signal him. 

“Little private con- 
sultation with the head 
of the house,” she said, 
in laughing explana- 
tion. 

They went down the 
piazza and turned the corner, quite out of hearing. 

“T wanted to say to you, Andrew,” she said, without 
preliminaries, ‘that I have come to your point of view. 

I have decided that there is nothing else to do but to sepa- 
rate and divorce. That is what you wish, isn’t it?” 

He was taken back by the suddenness of her announce- 
ment. Why had she chosen such a formal moment for so 
mortal a thing? To steel herself agxinst crying out? To 
surround herself with the discipline of che world—her world? 
That must be it. 

“Yes; that is what I wish,” he said. He felt embarrassed 
before her calm. He added aw kwardly, “Thank you.” 

“It is best for both—the only thing. What I have de- 
cided to do, I will let you know later.” He looked at her, 
wondering, inclined to question, restrained by a feeling of 
generosity. “I have been rather a failure with you, 
Andrew,” she said hurriedly, and then stopped, a lump in 


her throat. 
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“Don’t!” he said hastily. ‘“That’s all too trivial now. 
Let’s be generous—both of us—now.” 

“Yes, of course.” 

She turned away, started to speak, shook her head; and 
he, seized with the cold horror of seeing her tears, said hastily, 

“Be careful, Amy—they’re—they’re here.” 

“Ves; thank God for that!” 

“And it’s no use saying anything—we understand.” 

She stood a moment, her hands resting on the balustrade, 


“Are 


A short figure loomed in the entrance to the summer-house. 


smiling down at the Canterbury bells which stretched their 
dainty cups up to her. Then she left him and went hum- 
ming back to her guests. He had no such power over him- 
self. He turned and went to his room. It was all distress- 
ingly tragic—and so needless. He had not ‘expected to 
suffer as he did, or that she would quiver under it. What- 
ever else came, they had been man and wife—and there 
had been moments of unshaken faith. 


They dined at the Challoner’s and went over to the 
yacht club for the dance. Amy’s composure amazed him. 
Whatever her faults, she met the crisis like a thoroughbred. 
He had endured the dinner gloomily, conscious of his equiv- 
ocal position, exaggerating the malice that he believed in 
the eyes of everyone. At the club, he drifted away into the 
billiard-room. The talk was all of war in this shattering 
first week of August, 1914, and, in the stupefaction of the 
imagination, social lines disappeared. 
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“What do you think?” said a man to him whom he 
did not know. : 

“There won't be any war,” he said obstinately; ‘‘ Ger- 
many’s trying to bluff France into deserting Russia.” 

“Paper to-night says they’ve started through Belgium.” 

“That’s only a feeler, too,” he said, frowning. ‘‘ When 
they find England’s in it, too, it’ll all sputter out. The 
Germans aren’t fools enough to tackle that combination.” 

“Hope you’re right.” 


you ready to go home, Irma?” said her husband 


“Of course I’m right!” The thing was too incredible— 
two-thirds of civilization drenched in blood! Never! 

“Tf it comes, think what would strike the stock-market!” 

Forrester had been thinking of that, too. More than 
once in the past days he had felt an impulse to sell out and 
take his losses. But he was not a speculator who plays for 
the shifting of the wind. He was an investor who had been 
speculating—an investor who held to one idea obstinately. 
He was convinced of the sanity of his judgment when so 
many others were swept by hysteria; yet the doubt that 
rose shrilly about him was disconcerting. The stakes were 
heavily against him if the incredible should happen. He 
rose and drifted back in search of Irma. He jostled some- 
one as he avoided an outstretched cue, and turned to apol- 
ogize. It was Rudolph Dellabarre—of all men! 

The meeting gave him an unpleasant sensation. 

Beg pardon. How are you?” he said gruffly, passing 

hurriedly. to avoid giving his hand. 


“Wonder what he'll do,” he thought, despite himself. 
Then he snapped his fingers angrily. What became of 
Dellabarre was the one thing he did not wish to consider. 
After all, Dellabarre was a failure, a miserable, weak failure, 
and must take his punishment. If only he, the husband, 
had been of man’s stature and strength, if he had the 
sensation of taking her from an equal- 

The feeling was so strong that hé could not go from him 
to her—the thing was repugnant. He saw Irma, caught 
her eye and smiled, and his face, untrained in dissembling, 
showed too plainly his happiness. Then he turned for a 
stroll on the piazza. Again Dellabarre crossed his path. 

“'That’s strange! Why is he here? When he’s in that 
condition, can’t he stay at home?” he thought angrily. 
“Confound him; is he following me?” 

He seated himself on the railing, crossed his arms, and, 
to convince himself, watched Dellabarre, who continued 
aimlessly to wander back and forth, avoiding recognition. 
At last he perceived Forrester’s look, straightened up, 
and went off hurriedly. 

It was almost midnight when Forrester finally found his 
opportunity in the thinning crowd. 

“T’ve been waiting to see you—” he began, in a low voice. 

‘Be careful!” Irma said, in warning. ‘‘ And don’t show so 
much on your face—others are looking.”’ 

“Walk outside, then. I’ve got to talk to you.”’ 

She hesitated, searching a moment in the crowd, with an 
unease which she hid behind her fan, before taking his 
arm and moving down to the shelter of the summer-house 
that jutted over the water. From the first look into his eyes 
she had guessed, not what news he brought her but that 
the inevitable moment had come when she would have to set 
him right, readjust him to her own changed caprices. She 
did not like these inevitable moments of reckoning that 
always left their little sting. She would have avoided ex- 


planations altogether; only, she was afraid of the crudity 


of his nature, afraid of the social blunders he might commit. 

last!”’ he began precipitately. 

“Be careful, Andrew!” she said, in warning. “Voices 
carry over the water. It’s rather imprudent.” 

““*Tmprudent ?’”’ 

“There has been a good deal of talk about us.” 

He broke in, sweeping aside trivialities. 

“Well, it’s done—we separate and divorce.” 

It came to her as @ shock. 

“*I—I didn’t believe she would,” she said slowly. 

“She has, and—I admit it—she’s very decent. Well, 
you can understand what this means to me.” 

She felt the demand that was coming, and sought des- 
perately to turn it. She had long ago realized her true 
feeling, as she always did after a little pardonable seli- 
deception in the first delights of a new adventure. She was 
not insensible to the electric quality of his vitality and 
stubborn strength. Free, she might have married him. 
The trouble was that she had adopted an attitude toward 
him that she had found a constant effort to maintain—the 
attitude of the maternal, ministering woman. Frankly, it 
bored her now. Curiously enough, when she examined 
herself dispassionately, she admitted with a laugh that, of 
the two, it was Amy who was necessary to her. 

The game had interested her. Now that she had won, 
all her sympathy was with Amy—the sympathy of one 
woman of the world toward another. That Amy had taken 
it so to heart weighed on her conscience. She had revenged 
herself for Amy’s trespassing, and now she felt kindly dis- 
posed. Then she missed her—she was sympathetic, a good 
companion, a truly intimate friend—and intimate friends 
are rarer than adorers and harder to replace. 

“You have suffered a great deal,” she said mechanically. 
“T am glad—very glad for your sake.” 

“The last weeks have been hideous. I felt everything I 
did was a lie. Well, the thing is cleared up. I’ve not said 
anything to you until I knew I had the right, Irma. I 
respect you too much, but; well—I guess we both under- 
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stand. I want you to end this hell you’ve been living 


“How do you mean?” she said faintly. 

“Leave your husband and start a new life. There isn’t 
a court in the world would refuse you a divorce.” 

““*TDjivorce!’’’ she cried, so surprised that she blurted 
out the truth. “Oh, never—I couldn’t do that!” ° 

He stopped pointblank, not believing his ears. 

“T can’t—I can’t!” she cried. “I never thought of such 
a thing.” 

In the darkness, she felt that he was staring at her, so 
still that she could not even hear the taking of his breath. 
Alarmed at this ominous silence, she laid her hand on his 
arm. 

“But, Andrew, why? What made you believe that? I 
never thought of such a thing—never said a word. If we 
were free, both free, to-day, of course I’d marry you—you 
know that. But that’s not the point.” 

“What is the point?” he said brusquely. 

“Why, other things. We are not living on a prairie. 
There are my friends, my position in society ‘ 

“Does that mean anything to you?” 

“Yes, of course—everything.”’ 

He put his head down into his hands and began to laugh 
—a laugh that made her shudder at the nudity of her soul 
which she had exposed to him. 

“Listen, Andrew,” she said, pleading against this 
silent arraignment: “Don’t think I don’t care. I never 
meant to do you harm. I’m weak, perhaps—but that’s 
what I am. I am what my surroundings have made 
me, and I can’t be different.” 

“And I am a parvenu,” he said mercilessly. 

“No! No!” she protested. ‘You are much finer than 
I am—than we all are. And then—and then,” she said 
incoherently, ‘‘there are the children.” 

“Of course, the children,”’ he said dryly. 

“Oh, Andrew, don’t be angry with me! I can’t help it 
if 1am as I am. If you despise me, I don’t know how I 
shall go on. You don’t know. You force me to say what 
is terrible—what I hoped you’d spare me——”’ 

“And that is what?” he said, in the tone of a prosecut- 
ing attorney. 

“Wait!” she said, in a tragic whisper. - “It'll only be a 
short time now.” She felt again the baring of her soul be- 
fore him, and she struggled to hide behind the cloak of 
plausibility. “It’s terrible—what I’ve said; but that I’ve 
been willing to say it should convince you——” 

“Of what?” 

“That I care,” she said, in a low voice. “All I ask is to 
be protected. Do this as a man of the world would do it, 
Andrew, and all will come out in the end.” 

“I see.” 

She breathed a sigh of relief. 

“You are such a child in worldly matters, Andrew,” she 
said softly. “A man can stand up against slander. But 
think what it would mean to me, just at present, to have 
my name dragged through the mud!” 

“And of course—the children,” he added. 

At this moment, outside on the gravel path, they heard 
a crunching sound. 

“Say something—talk to me,” she w hispered. 

“Despite which,” he said, raising his voice, “I am cer- 
tain that England cannot stand quietly by and——”’ 

In the darkness, the steps came nearer. 

“Hello, is that you, Rudy?” said Irma, breaking in. 
“T’m here with Andrew.” 

The steps came to them, and in the blurred light a short 
figure loomed in the entrance to the summer-house. 

“Are you ready to go home, Irma?” said her husband, 
and the voice that reached them quavered unsteadily. 

“Goodness, no! So early?” she cried, jumping up. 
“Don’t worry; Andrew’s here. He’ll take me home—you 
needn’t wait, dear.” 

Andrew Forrester stood up. 


“You'll have to excuse me,” he said. “I’m off early 
to-morrow. I’m turning in now myself.” 

For a moment, no one spoke. Had she dared, she would 
have touched his arm in mute entreaty. 

“Well, ” she said at length, in a tired voice, “if every- 
one’s going, I suppose I might as well. Is the launch here, 
Rudy? 

he said thickly. 

“We can put Andrew down at his wharf.” 
“Thanks; my car is here. No need to trouble you,” he 
said obstinately. 

They had left the summer-house. She delayed purposely, 
letting her husband pass ahead. 

“Do come,”’ she said quickly. “I’m afraid of him lately 
—terribly afraid.” 

“T think you worry unnecessarily about—Rudy,” he said. 

She stopped and caught his sleeve in the darkness. 

“You hate me, don’t you?” He made no answer. “I 
wish I were different,” she said plaintively. “I wish—I 
wish it could have gone on just as we were, without anyone 
knowing——”’ 

“Don’t!” he cut in harshly. 

“T must see you.” 

“Why?” he asked, with a shrug of his shoulders. 

“You don’t understand.” 

“The trouble is I do understand—too much!” 

They were at the launch now. There was nothing for 
her to do but to accept his hand and get in. 

“Not coming?” said Dellabarre, from the stern. 

“No, thank you,” he said loudly. ‘“‘Good-night, Irma. 
Good-night, Dellabarre.” 

“‘Good-by, Forrester.” 

The husband’s voice alone replied, and the note of rising, 
excitement made him stop short. He turned back uneasily. 
Was Dellabarre really worse than usual? Irma had half 
risen from her seat. 

“Rudy—it’s awfully rough. Do you think we’re safe?” 

“Sit down!” 

The command rang out. The water widened between 
the boat and the dock. The motor spun and began its 
chugging iteration. The next moment, the curtain of the 
night dropped between them. 

Forrester called up his car and went directly home. 
Gregory was up, waiting, and in his hand a letter. 

‘Mrs. Forrester, sir,” he said, stammering. 

“Well, what?” 

“Mrs. Forrester left—was called suddenly to town. She 
said Iwas to give this letter to you.” 

“All right, Gregory,” he said gently; ‘“‘give it to me and 
don’t worry. I know all about it.” 

In his room, he opened the letter. 


ANDREW: 

I have chosen this way. 1 am leaving openly, so that you can have 
your divorce for desertion. It is only right—for it’s been my fault. 
Do try to think a little kindly of me if you can—and be careful—do 
be careful what you do now. You have the right be be happy. 


Amy. 
xX 


At ten o’clock, Monte Bracken had arrived in his auto- 
mobile, and, five minutes later, Morley, pale and frightened, 
had brought down her mistress’s luggage and seen to its 
storing. Bracken, who remained in the back seat without 
descending, made no offer ot explanation. 

“Good-evening, Morley. Put the bags in front.” 

“Yes, sir. Mrs. Forrester said to say she’d be right down.” 

“Very well.” 

It was all done quite openly. Gregory, who was aiding 
with the bags, did not dare question Bracken’s chauffeur, 
even with his eyes. Morley hesitated, as though half ex- 
pecting some explanation would be volunteered — some 
plausible lie that would deceive no one. Then she ran back 
up-stairs hurriedly, out of breath. 
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Amy, cloaked and veiled, was waiting by the trunks. 
She had been entirely calm and matter of fact until now, 
but, at the last moment, her fingers faltered on the keys. 

“The key sticks; lock the trunks,” she said hastily. 

Morley obeyed. One lock stuck. She was quite a mo- 
ment before she rose. 

“You will join me later with the trunks,” said her mis- 
tress slowly. “I will telegraph you in a day or so. You 
understand?” 

“Yes, madam—yes.” 

“That is all now,” she said, looking 

round and, going over to the desk, she 
took up the letter she had written 
Andrew. “You will give this to Mr. 
Forrester immediately he returns. Or, 
no—you need not stay up; Gregory will 
attend to that.” She gave the letter to 
Morley, who stood transfixed, turning it 
over in her hand. 

“Well, I am quite calm,” she thought. 
“Tt’s strange—I am doing something 
that is going to upset everything, and 
I don’t feel as though it were any- 
thing out of the ordinary. I am calm, 
and I know just what I am doing.” 

Nevertheless, as she was descending 
the stairs, Morley came running after 
her with her hand-bag, which she had 
forgotten. She took it with a first feeling 
of agitation. She was annoyed to have 
betrayed an emotion before a servant 
—emotion which she was certain she did 
not feel. 

She passed through the hallway. 

Outside, standing by the door, Monte 
was waiting for her. She nodded, took | 
his hand, and stepped immediately into 
the car. He entered, closing the door. 

“Well, I am here,”’ she said, in a low 
voice. 

“You are quite—quite sure?” 

“ Absolutely.” 

It never occurred to her that he, also, 
might have been hesitating before the 
cost, before what he, too, might have 
to face. She was not thinking of him 
at all; only herself was important. 

“Drive on,” she heard him say. 

The next moment they were moving— 
out from the region of light into the 
darkness ahead. 


From the moment she had come to 
him at the edge of the pier after the 
yacht-race and had held out her hand, 
it had all been settled. 

It could not be otherwise. She had seen him 
again the evening of the second day after, and 
all had been said. It was out on the veranda 
of the Challoner’s, where they had met for dinner. 

“You know what it meant when I came to vou the other 
day?” she said directly. 

“T know.” 

“T came because I could not help it—because I found I 
could not live without you.” 

“T, too—” he began hurriedly. 

“Yes; I know—I saw,” she said, nodding. “Monte, all 
that you said of me was true—at least, was true then. Now 
I ask only one thing of you.” He looked at her apprehen- 
sively, struck by the note of exaltation in her manner. “I 
want to leave openly with you. I want the world to know 
that it is my act—my responsibility, and that I am not 
afraid to take it on myself.” 

He was silent a Jong moment. 
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“Do you realize all this would mean?” he said slowly. 

“Yes, all,” she said firmty. “But I am tired of cheat- 
ing, tired of being just what you told me I was. I don’t 
want to fall back on subterfuges—to sacrifice others. I 
want to do what I do proudly—I want to believe in myself.” 

“Yes—I see,” he said graveiy. 

“ And then, it is only fair to him.” 

“ And—after?” 


At her words, he 
“I should think 


He had started hurriedly to her side. 
to the quick, 


“T shall go to a hotel in New York—to Europe, perhaps. 
Andrew will sue at once for a divorce on the grounds ol 
desertion. I think it would be better for you not to join 


me until then. As long as I bear his name, I sha’n’t do 
anything against that. You would not want me to, either.” 

““When”’—he hesitated—‘‘when do you want to go 
away?” 

“ Andrew will arrive Friday. The next night.” 

He was surprised at the imminence of the thing, at every 
word she had said, at the complete assumption of his accep- 
tance of what she had decided. Down the porch, a door 
opened, and Kitty’s voice called, 
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“What are you two whispering about down there? Come 
in; you're necessary.” 

“And Monte,’ she said, quickly, her voice growing 
gentle, “when I do, then you will believe that I am capable 
of love—won’t you?” 

He nodded, touching her hand lightly. He would have 
liked to have said a hundred things that were in his per- 
turbed mind—but others were bearing down on them. . He 


+ 


drew back. _ “Tam not made of that stuff,’ he said, cu 

you would have known that” 

felt as though he were struggling hopelessly against some- 

thing that could not be avoided. Every word he had said 
d been enforced on him—every action dictated by his 

code of honor, which was the Samurai creed of his kind. 


XI 


THE car, as though pursued by the consciousness of some 
guilty deed, turned and twisted through tortuous roads, 
throwing its searching glare into the sleeping secrets of the 
woods. Ten minutes, fifteen minutes had elapsed, and 
still they sat siently side by side, each immersed in his 
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own thoughts. He had not bent toward her. He had not 
put forth his hand to take hers. The silence of the night, 
the guilty flight away oppressed him—and ahead was the 
waking reality of the morrow. 


“It’s curious,” he thought bitterly, “that, in spite of all 


people. say of me, it is I who have always yielded with 
womerm It is I who have followed where they would go.” 


The woman he loved was there at his side, and yet some- 
thing inexorable intervened between 
them. Perhaps it was the man’s further 
vision that could not dwell on the 
present before the specter of coming 
consequences. He saw the head-lines 
in the papers, the flaunting colored 
stories, the apposition of photographs, 
the whole shrieking clamor of a 
prying public’s satisfaction in a 
new scandal among those it 
meanly envied and _ pitilessly 
pulled down. Did she even 
realize what was coming? 

“We are wounding each other 
—irreparably,” he thought, “and 
yet how can I tell her?” 

For she had done the thing he 
had believed her incapable of 
doing. It was mad; it was 
theatrical—but it was from her 
heart. She was doing it as a 
spiritual rebellion, and to show 
him that, in her awakened love, 
she was willing to sacrifice all 
for him. How could he refuse 
that? Suddenly he bent over 
and said resolutely: 

“Amy dear—it is a fearfully 
serious moment. You are sure 
—there is no doubt—you want 
to do this?” 

She looked at him in amaze- 
ment. Had he read her thoughts? 
Yet she answered, 

“Yes, yes—I do—I’m sure!” 

She said to herself: “But I 
mustn’t be thinking of shim. 
That’s over. Iam happy. This 
is the man I love.” 

Every since they had fled from 
the house, she had had but one 
figure before her eyes—Andrew. 
What would be the emction in 

his eyes when he re2d hez lester. His 
shadow was there in the car, intruding 
~ and inexorable; his voice kept sound- 
ing in her ears. She felt like seizing 
the trumpet and crying: “Faster, faster! 
Get it done with!” 

And then this question from Monte! 
What must he think of her silence? Per- 
haps he, too, was thinking of the one left 
behind, of Andrew. Perhaps it was a touch of remorse 
that held him so silent. 

“Listen, Monte,” she said suddenly: “There are some 
things now I must tell you. It is your right to know. You 
may suspect, but I want you to know, so—so you won’t 
feel any responsibility.” 

She told him of Andrew and Irma Dellabarre, of the new 
infatuation which had come to her husband, of his own 
desire that she should take this step to set him free. 

“T tell you all this,” she repeated insistently, “so that 
you won’t feel that you or I—that we have anything to 
reproach ourselves with.” 

“T am glad that it is so,” he said gravely. It was not 
quite what she had led him to believe (Continued on page 106) 
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tered over a new Territory 

where the Pickings were Soft 
and the tailor-made Suits grew on Bushes, 
and any Gazabe who was not String- 
Halted or did not throw a Shoe could 
run inside of the Money. Y 

After training on Apple Pie for 50 
Years, the whole Settlement was called 
upon to Mobilize in about Five Shakes 
and clinch in a Death Wrassle with a 
Tribe that had-been drinking Blood for 
several Generations and getting ready to 
Shoot Up the Universe. 

They were up against a lot of Tough 
Babies. 

But they had to make Good, because 
they had let it be known from the tallest 
Steeples that they were Hot Tamales 
and hard to handle. 

Also, every He Voter, She Voter, and 
Undeveloped Chick in the proud Realm 
was committed to the Theory that Folks 
who knew how to Read and Write and 
figure with a Pencil were capable of 
governing themselves and would go just 
as far for their Firesides and the fluttering Flag as the 
members of the opposing Tribe would go for a lot of com- 
parative Strangers wearing Peacock Feathers. 

They had been taught that, when it came to a hard Show- 
Down, a classy Amateur, inspired by Fourth-of-July Senti- 
ments, would outscrap and outgame a Pro whose head was 
shaped like an Egg. 

This serene Belief was scoffed at by the Opposition. 

The Enemy was organized in Line with the Belief that 
Ninety-Nine Per Cent. of the Genus Homo are pure Suet 
above the Shoulder-Blades, and were put on Earth to take 
Orders from the other One Per Cent. 

So that the Citizen who answers the Crack of the Whip 
is of more use than one who does what strikes him as being 
his Duty. 

In other words, the average Thought-Motor operates on 
One Cylinder and has Sand in the Gear-Box. 

Therefore, the poor Lunk who is afraid to talk back and 


NCE there was a large Motley 
() of good-natured People scat- 


He seemed to believe her, for he sent around 
the next Day and copped her two British 
one and shipped them to the Front 


She told them to return if possible, but if 
they couldn't, she would rather be the 
Mother of a Dead Hero than a Live Mutt 
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His whole Manner suggested Approval of He was beefing because, after getting one 
the World War until a cadging Committee 


came in to get more Money for the Boys 


Heinie and getting him right, he was 
afraid he had missed the Second One 


New Fables 


By George Ade 
The Fable of Those who stood 


will stand where he is Hitched becomes the prize Asset in 
time of War. 

He doesn’t know how to Quit until some one comes 
along and gives an Order. 

On the other Hand, it was confidently asserted by the © 
Supreme Simon Legrees that easy-going Democrats would 
be no good whatsoever when Things got into a Jam. 

The Self-Governors were strong on Debating but shy 
on Coordinating. “ 

Riding in Smoke-Buggies and eating 
Sponge Cake had not hardened them to 
endure in patient Silence ‘the grinding 
Ordeals of a Finish Fight. 

When the Trumpets called and Beacon 
Fires lighted the Midnight Sky, a good 
many Millions of would-be Patriots in 
the Fools’ Paradise hurried forth to work 
at a Trade they never had learned. 

Shrill Cries came to them from all 
Sides. They were told to solve Problems 

. which they had jollied themselves into 
believing did not exist. 

They learned, for the first time, that 
the Money in their Pockets and the 
Goods on the Shelves and the Grain in 
the Bins did not belong to them at all. 

It belonged to the Holy Cause which 
the inexorable drift of Events had forced 
them to uphold. 

They began to be battered by stupen- 
dous Facts. 

He who eats what he wants to eat is a 
Traitor. 

He who does what Habit has coaxed 
him into doing isa saffron-colored Slacker. 

He who passes up the blessed Privilege 
of dodging Shrapnel is seven degrees 
lower than the Beasts of the Field. 
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E. tried to wheedle the Grocer into sneak- 
ing him a lot of Wheat Flour and Granu- 
lated Sugar on the Q. T. 


Slang 
Illustrated by 
John T. McCutcheon 


the Gaff and smiled or Otherwise 


They began to hear of Sacrifice with an upper-case “S.” 

Even the Mebbes began to recognize the black-and-blue 
Spots as Evidence that Life is not all Tapioca and Truffles. 

The Mebbes comprised a definite Faction that always 
played Hope—straight, place, and show. 

Mebbe all the other Buildings in the Block will burn, but 
our House won’t catch on fire at all. 

Mebbe if we demonstrate that we are Meek and Defense- 
less, the Rough-Necks will take Pity on us and merely push 
us out of the way instead of cutting off 
both Legs. 

Mebbe the Skies will open and a 
Miracle will intervene to save us from 
the Inevitable. 

Well, when the Mebbes stopped For- 
tune-Telling and admitted that you can’t 
stop Explosive Shells with an Umbrella, 
the Big Show got under way. 

Both members of the Regular Army 
started in to line up and train and equip 
a few Millions of hurry-up Soldiers. 

One Naphtha Launch, two Skiffs, and 
three Canoes started to expand into a 
Fleet of Merchant Vessels. 

A War-Task was strapped to every 
Back. 

a X-Ray was aimed at every Town- 
ship. 

The World looked on and said, “Now 
we'll find out what the Watch-Me Boys 
are really carrying under their Belts.” 

It was generally admitted that a Free 
People can listen to the Band play, but 
could they swallow a bitter Draft without 
making Faces? 

Would they put behind them all selfish 
Preferences for Ease and Corivenience and 


Stand up tothe Wallopsand neverSqueal? Mr. G. 


Above the roar of the Train could be 


heard the Lamentations of the eminent 
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Would’ they be as steadfast in the 
Biast Furnace as they had been in the 
Movie Theaters? 
The supreme Try-Out of Democracy 
was under way. 
In order to keep Tab on the Crucial 
Test, the Government selected a Good 
Man from the right Part of the Country 
to be Inspector of Grouches. 
He and his Assistants were supposed © 
to mooch around and watch various typi- 
Ves cal specimens of the Free-Born and find 
b out how many could take a little Punish- 
ment without Weeping. 
For, if the Citizens of a Republic are 
Loyal and Optimistic only on sunshiny 
= : Days, when the wind is from the South, 
then the Autocrats win and all the Es- 
says on Liberty are Bunk. 

From the Mass of Reports turned in 
by the Inspector of Grouches and his 
vigilant Aids, a few Specimens will serve 
to illuminate the odd kinks of Human 
Nature. 


~ 
When he got a letter through, he told 
his Aunt that everything was O. K. in the 
Prison Pen and not to worry 


A. was a porkish Gentleman with smil- 
ing Neck and chubby Fingers. 

He weighed 232 pounds. 

He was seated at a Desk, and various Figures on a 
Scratch-Pad before him suggested that he had cleaned Up 
a Half-Million on a recent Contract. 

His whole Manner suggested Approval of the World War 
until a cadging Committee came in to get more Money for 
the Boys; whereupon he took on a Purple Color and said 
that he was being held up every 15 or 20 minutes. 

B. was a Hay-Pitcher who was grabbed up by the Cyclone 
and dropped into a Village of France. 

He certainly enjoyed seeing all the Sights and going along 
with such a grand lot of Buddies. ; 

Most of the time he was singing, but one Morning when 
he came out of the Trenches, caked with Mud from the 
Brogans up to the Tin Derby, he was cussing a Streak and: 
madder than a Blue Jay. 

Not on account of the Mud or the Khaki Rabbits or the 
cold Chow. 


He peered through the Sheets of Cold 
Rain and offered his Right Eye for the 
sight of a Periscope 
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New Fables in Slang 
It seemed that the Red Cross ran out of Yarn, and that 


He was beefing because, after getting one Heinie and get- 
ting him right, he was afraid he had missed the Second One. 

C. was a Lady who had Poise and a Manner and the Habit 
of biting the Lower Lip and everything like that. 

Next to the Dog Show she was probably more interested 


in the War than 
anything else. 

Repeatedly she 
had permitted the 
use of her Name 
as Patroness. 

When a titled 
young Englishman 
came on a Recruit- 
ing Mission, she 
had him up to the 
House for Dinner 
and told him how 
eager she was to 
Serve. - 

He seemed to be- 
lieve her, for he sent 
around the next 
Day and copped 
her two British Ser- 
vants and shipped 
them to the 
Front. 

Her Wails of An- 
guish could be 
heard in the next 
Block. 

No Belgian Wid- 
ow, crouched on 
the Wreckage of a 


If you had been listening to the Spat. you 
would have guessed that he had hit her in 
the Head with some Blunt Instrument 


former Home, ever tore off such large Segments of Grief. 
She had supposed they would lay off of one who had been 
so Prominent in all the Newspaper Accounts. 
It’s a good thing King George and the President didn’t 


hear what she said 
about them. 

. D. was an under- 
sized Woman who 
lived in a town of 
about 1800 people. 

She had two Sons 
and no Husband. 

One Son worked 
ina Garage and the 
other weighed 
Grain and kept 
Books at the Ele- 
vator. 

The one who 
knew something 
about Gas Engines 
got into Aviation. 

The other was 
lucky and landed in 
the Heavy Artil- 
lery. 
One of them 
could have begged 
off and stuck at 
home, but the 
Mother said she 
could paddle along 
on the Pay that 
came back. 

She told them to 


balled up her Knitting Program. 


E. was an Alimentary Specialist who tried to wheedle the 
Grocer into sneaking him a lot of Wheat Flour and Granu- 


lated Sugar on the Q. T. 


— MCCUTEHEON — 
It was a different Game from going to Danc- 
ing Parties and making Fudges over the 
Gas-Jet, but she was there to the Finish 


He thought it 
would be Great if 
he could stuff on: 
Hot Biscuit and 
Sweet Cookies 
while the Neigh- 
bors were forcing 
the Eye-Teeth into 
War-Bread. 

When the Grocer 
stood pat on his 
Instructions, the 
Gentleman who 
was dying for want 
of rich Pastry 
opened up on 
Hoover and said 
our form of Govern- 
ment was a Fiasco. 

F. wasa Paleface 
from a Department 
Store who did not 
know that he had 
Muscles in his 
Sleeves or a Heart 
under his Union 
Suit until he took 
some real Medicine 
at a Training. 
Camp. 


When he landed over beyond, the Mollycoddle had been 


hammered into bloodthirsty Hellion. 


The Break went against him and he was nabbed, after 
which there was nothing very Biltmore about the Apartment? 


L. was the man who raved at Breakfast 
each morning between the Ham and the 
Eggs because the News was not 100 
Per Cent. Encouraging 


return if possible, but if they couldn’t, she would rather be 
the Mother-of a Dead Hero than a Live Mutt. 

A couple of Weeks after they went away, she lost control 
of herself and was very Angry for a Day or two. 


= MCCUTCHEON — 
K. was an ordinary Female Adult of the 
Non-Tango Description who was commis- 
sioned by the Salvation Army to carry 
Doughnuts to the very front line of Trenches 


or the Cuisine. 

Just the same, ; 
when he got a let-. 
ter through, he told » 
his Aunt that 
everything was O.. 
K. in the Prison 
Pen and not toi 
worry. 

G. was the Gran- 
dee who had to: 
jump the Night 
Train on Short’ 
Notice. 

He had failed to: 
send his Secretary 
over to take up a: 
Reservation. 

When he climbed 
aboard, he found: 
all the Cars snugly! 
occupied. 

Most of the Pas-: 
sengers were en 
route to Head- 
quarters to tell the 
Swivel-Chair Tac-’ 
ticians what to buy. 
next in. order to 
clean up the Ad-. 
versary. 


Mr. G. noted that the Observation Car was absent, and: 
he learned that No. 11 had been discontinued, so that No. 8 


was supposed to handle all the Traffic. 
The Conductor was not certain. 


(Concluded on page 106)* 


PASS. 
we 
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Munitions of Health 


The nation’s strength must be built at the home table 


There never was a time when Americans needed their full measure of 
energy and endurance as they need it today. If you are to fulfil your 
own daily task and carry your fair share of the national burden, you 
need above all things health and physical vigor. You need the constant 
reinforcement of a nourishing and properly balanced diet. You should 
eat a good soup every day. There is nothing that will simplify your 
daily food problems better than 


Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 


It is a balanced combination of nourishing food in a most tempt- 
ing and easily digested form. 
In this inviting soup we include choice potatoes, tender carrots and sweet 
yellow turnips — daintily diced. Also Dutch cabbage, Country 
Gentleman corn, small peas and baby lima beans. We add parsley, 
celery, juicy green okra, a fine tomato puree, a hint of leek, onion and sweet red 
peppers, besides barley, rice and alphabet maca- 
roni—all blended with an invigorating stock made 
from selected beef. 
Let your grocer bring you 
; a dozen of this wholesome 
‘Sour strength - giving soup and 
never be without it. 


VEGETABLE 


21 kinds 12c a can 
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Business of examining Diagram. 

Ah! Good News! 

Mr. G. could have an Upper. 

Mr. G. had forgotten that it is possible 
to ride in an Upper. 

He had seen Uppers on his way to and 
from the Stateroom, but it never had oc- 
curred to him that they were still being 
Used except by obscure Persons who were 
needy and athletic. 

Above the roar of the Train could be 
heard the Lamentations of the eminent 
Mr. G. 

He would not submit to the Outrage. 

As a Favor to the Company he might 
compromise on a Lower instead of taking 
a Section, but to climb the Ladder— 
Preposterous! 

Yet,.such had been the cataclysmic 
Upheavals due to the mighty Clash, the 
Incredible. came to pass, ‘and the all- 
powerful Director found himself in an 
Upper, his Pride crushed and his Disposi- 
tion ruined for Hours to come. 

He seemed-to blame Mr. McAdoo more 
than anyone else. 

H. was a young Person associated with 
the Navy. 

He stood braced on the Bridge of a 
Destroyer, which wallowed desperately 
forward through the churning waves of 
the North Sea. 

It was Nasty Weather, thick and foul. 

He was buttoned up in Slickers, but was 
being slapped about just the same as he 
peered through the Sheets of Cold Rain 
and offered his Right Eye for the sight of a 
Periscope. 

A lad.came up, clinging to Things, and 
delivered a Cup of Coffee, piping hot. 

Ensign H. went to it, at the same time 
remarking, ‘‘ This is the Life!” 

I. was a Hostess whose Name meant 
much among those who tremble at the 
mention of Names. 


The next New Fables in Slang, those 


of their relations, yet it was a justification. 
“T don’t think Irma will ever do what 
you have done,” he said slowly, but his 
mind was on other things. 

“Nor I,” she said impulsively. 
for Andrew’s sake, I hope not.”” She ex- 
plained: “‘I want to be generous toward 
him. It was not his fault. I don’t blame 
him—I was not the wife for him—it was a 
great mistake. Yet I—yet there is noth- 
ing petty about him. He has been very 
fine in his attitude toward me—that is why 
I want to see him really happy. You under- 
stand, don’t you?” 

“Yes, of course,” he said somberly. 
This mention of the other wore on him. 
She really might have spared him these 
praises at such a moment. What sort of a 
wife would she be to him? 

They were on straight roads now, and 
the speed at which they fled shook the car 
so that conversation was impossible. She 
was grateful for this, leaning forward, her 
chin in her hands, staring out of the win- 
dow. Above, in the moonlit skies, great 
banks of clouds were scurrying. 


“And, 


New Fables in Slang 


(Concluded from page 104) 


She had helped to make the World safe 
for Democracy by posing in the Tableaux 
pulled off by an Organization called The 
Wives of Those who have it to Burn. 

One day, the obedient Provider talked 
back for the first time in Years. 

He said they would have to worry along 
with fewer Dinner Parties, not so many 
Favors scattered over the Cloth, a con- 
servative Policy in regard to Vintage 
Products, and a total discontinuance of 
Cabaret Entertainers. 

The Income Tax had left him Groggy, 
and all the Securities at the Safety Deposit 
were trying to do the Vanishing Act, and it 
was no time to spend with a Free Hand that 
which you have not. 

Well, if you had been sitting in a Room 
near by, listening to the Spat, you would 
have guessed that he had hit her in the 
Head with some Blunt Instrument. 

When you take Cut Flowers away from a 
confirmed Hostess, it’s enough to make her 
lose all Appetite for Carnage. 

J. was a Red Cross Nurse in a Base 
Hospital on the Slope of a Hill overlooking 
a wooded Valley, about 80 Kilometers in a 
certain Direction from Paris. 

The first Grist of the ugly Mill had come 
back to the quiet Refuge. 

The Bandages were Red in Spots and the 
sickly-sweet Smell of Anesthetics was 
everywhere. 

Miss J. stood by the Surgeon while he 
operated—details being omitted. 

It was a different Game from going to 
Dancing Parties and making Fudges over 
the Gas-Jet, but she was there to the 
Finish. 

‘““How about you?” asked the Surgeon, 
for her Smile could not bluff away the fact 
that she was a trifle Pale around the Gills. 

“TIsn’t it a wonderful Privilege,” she 
said, “to be over here and give just a little 
Help to these Brave Boys?” 
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K. was an ordinary Female Adult of the 
Non-Tango Description who was com- 
missioned by the Salvation Army to carry 
Doughnuts to the very front line of 
Trenches. 

AfShell carried away the chimney of her 
Hut, but no Bricks fell into the Doughnut 
Kettle, so she was very cheerful and figured 
a the Hand of Providence had been 

usy. 

L. was the man who raved at Breakfast 
each morning between the Ham and the 
Eggs because the News was not 100 Per 
Cent. Encouraging. 

He ran up the White Flag every Quar- 
ter-Hour. 

It was he who predicted that early, in 
1919, Ludendorff would designate Atlantic 
City as a Convalescent Camp for the 
House-Burners and Baby-Killers. 

M. was a Flyer who volplaned. baék 
into his own Zone with his Wings full of 
Holes. 

After brushing the Bullets out of ‘hig 
Hair, he said to his Comrades: “They 
never touched me. Back up a fresh 
Machine!” 


As thousands of war-time Grouches 
were card-indexed by the Department, it 
will not be possible to list all of them for 
the casual Reader. 

The Cases cited above may be called 
Characteristic. 

The Inspector, in his Annual Report (p. 
23), calls Attention to the enlightening 
Fact that the only violent Grouches that 
serve to impede the Supreme Undertaking 
are caused by a minute Germ, which is 
eradicated from the System as soon as the 
Victim becomes Active in support of what. 
he believes to be Right. 


Moral: The only Hardships not onieted 
are those which Ain't. 


of The Song- Bird and the Cyclone, etc., will appear in September Cosmopolitan. 


Virtuous Wives 


(Continued from page 101) 


“Tt doesn’t look real,” she thought. ‘‘ Just 
like the way they put it on in the theater.” 

The next moment they had swung up 
to the station. She sprang dut, leaving 
Monte to bring up the bags, and ran up 
the steps. The platform was deserted. 

“‘T’ll see when the train is due,” he said, 
and walked away. 

She went up the platform. The night 
was hot and flat. Each minute that kept 
her from her purpose undermined her reso- 
lution. Would she be able to go through 
with it? Even now she was seeking the 
@bscurity to avoid a chance encounter, and 
in a moment they would have to enter the 
crowded, lighted train together. 

Up the platform came a shuffling step 
—a train-hand with smudged lantern at 
his feet, smelling of rank tobacco. What 
was Monte doing all the time? Every- 
thing he did irritated her, even to the lan- 
guid way in which he returned. 

“ Well? ” 

“Ten minutes; that’s all.” 

She drew a breath of relief. 
minutes passed. 


The ten 


“T thought you said ten minutes.” 

“The train must be late.” 

“Go and see—and please don’t take 
forever!” 

It was intolerable. All at once, in the 
distance, a roar, a white belch of steam, 
and along the rails long slivers of light ran: 
down. She started hastily back to the bags: 
as the train came rocking in. Where was 
Monte? Why didn’t he come? What 
could he be doing? 

The passengers were already descending 
when he came up. 

“It’s not this one; this is a train from 
New York,” he explained hastily. 

“Qh!” ‘She turned, took two steps, and 
suddenly came face to face with Claire 
Bracken. 


XII 


RECOGNITION was so swift that she had 
no time to protect herself. She put her 
head down hastily—the one betraying 
movement she should not have made—and 
fled up the platform. Mrs. Bracken stood 
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Patches 
Leather 


Cloth or Rubber 
Stops Leaks 


Prevents 
Chafing 


On Hands or Feet 


Insulates 


Wire 


Adhesive Plaster 


Tape 
Has a Thousand Uses - 
A Few of Its Thousand Uses 


ERE is a rubber-coat- 
ed adhesive tape, 
which costs but little and is 
found in every drug store. 
It is strong, enduring, al- 
most waterproof. It sticks 
to anything that’s dry, and 
stays stuck. Itis instantly 
attached without wetting. 
It is the same adhesive 
plaster that surgeons use. 
But it also has a thousand 
household uses. And these 
pictures suggest some. 
Think of a strong, rub- 
ber-coated adhesive tape. 
One side sticks to anything, 
and clings like glue. The 
other side is fabric. 


Think how many ser- 
vices that tape could ren- 
der, almost every day. 

In simply patching lawn 
hose it may save a hundred 
times its cost. 

When you try it once— 
on anything —you will 
never be without it. 

One should never go any- 
Where without having a 
spool along. 

B & B Adhesive Plaster 


Tape is particularly adapt-- 


ed to these imultiple uses. 
It is ever-ready, strong, en- 
during. And it has a per- 
fect rubber base. 

It sticks when you apply 
it. And it stays. 


Our Adhesive Book pictures 80 uses. Ask your drug- 
gist for it — Free — when you buy B & B Adhesive 


A 


B&B Fi tors 
BAB First Aid Outfits 


All made under ideal con- 
ditions. All put up in pro- 
tective packages. For safe~ 
ty’s sake, in - a these lines, 

ask for B&B 


Bauer & Black 
Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 


Chicago— New York—Toronto 
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puzzled, looking after her. 
ment she saw Monte. 

“Why, what are you doing here?” she 
said, shaking hands. 

“Going up to New York.” 

“But wasn’t that Mrs. Forrester?” she 
said, glancing up the platform. 

“That? No, indeed!” he said readily. 

“Are you alone, Monte?” she said 
abruptly. 

“ Absolutely—let me take your things.” 

“John will attend to them,” she said, 
surrendering her bag to the footman who 
came up. 

They stood a moment awkwardly. 

“ Are you going to New York?” she asked 
again slowly. 

“Why, yes! Is there anything surpris- 
ing in that?” he said, with 
a forced laugh. 

'The light was on his 
face, and her glance hung 
on his eyes. He did not 
dare to turn away. She 
hesitated, took a step, 
and he began to breathe 
more freely. All at once 
she turned and took his 
arm. 

.““T want to talk to 
you,” she said quietly. 
“Walk up the platform 
with me.” 

He stood without mov- 


The next mo- 


ing. 
“T had rather not.” 

“ Why? ” 

cannot tell you.” 
“What I have to say is 


The cry was wrung from her. All the long 
days of deliberation and soul-anguish were 
useless now—if the thing had to be again 
delayed, if she must pass through another 
day of doubt. 

Claire took her hand in hers, bending 
toward her like a mother to seek the truth 
in the face of a wayward child. 

“You child—do you know what you are 
doing—are you capable of knowing? You 
want to be free—but do you want to face 
all the ugly stories that will spring up?” 

“Oh, you don’t understand! I must do 
one thing or the other—and do it now! I 
can’t fight it all out over again. I want 
to be honest with myself and—and with 
him!” she cried bitterly. 

“With Monte? Then don’t you see that 


A New Novel 
By John Galsworthy, 


Author of “Beyond,” etc. 


_ Saint’s Progress, 


begins in 


September Cosmopolitan. 


The theme of this great work of fiction will arouse intense 
interest in every reader, for it deals with many of the pro- 
found changes that are at present working in our social 
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“Amy, this is between you and me. 
What do you say?” 

They waited for her decision, there in 
the faint obscurity of the platform, in the 
precious dwindling seconds. 

“Oh, it’s easy for you to do the right 
thing,” she said at last, with a sudden re- 
volt against the calm of the other woman. 
“Life has been easy for you—you don’t 
know what it is to feel the way I do.” 

Monte Bracken must have felt what was 
coming, for he stepped forward hastily as 
though to interpose between the two 
women. Claire Bracken stood quietly 
looking down; then she raised her head 
and said gravely: 

“Tt’s natural you should say that. But 
you are wrong. I once had to face the 
situation—almost 
—that you are facing 
now, and I gave up what 
I wanted for the sake of 
others. I will tell you all 
that, for it may help you. 
I can do no otherwise, for 
I have the right—the one 
person in the world who 
has the right to demand 
that that name sha’n’t be 
sullied now.” She waited 
a moment. “You will 
go alone to New York, 
Monte? It is the first 
thing I have asked of 
you.” 

He stood, his glance 
held by her glance and 
the clear look on her face. 
A moment of judgment, 


to be said to Mrs. For- i of reconstruction, and 
rester also,” she said, system owing to the world-agony of the past four years. the clear, enduring mem- 
with decision. “Come.” : ory won. It was all over 

inamoment. He turned 


Amy was at the foot 
of a telegraph-pole as 
they came up. She did not turn at the 
sound of their steps, but put her head 
down and swayed against the fence. So 
abject a picture of mortification and shame 
was she that Mrs. Bracken in pity hesi- 
tated a moment. Then she went to her 
and threw her arms about her shoulder. 

“Tt is I, Amy.” 

“Oh, go away; go away, please!” she 
said desperately. 

“‘T think God directed me to you,” said 
Mrs. Bracken solemnly. 

Amy Forrester raised her head and 
turned slowly, indignantly. 

“Why, what do you mean?” she cried. 

“Tt is quite evident what you are doing.” 

“You are making a mistake!” Amy 
cried, cut to the quick. “I have left my 
husband’s house with his knowledge an 
consent.” 

“Then you should do it alone,” said 
Claire Bracken more gently, “and not in 
the mad public way you have chosen.’ 

“Mrs. Bracken, you have no right to 
judge me——”’ 

“The way you resented what you 
thought I might have thought ought to 
open your eyes,” Claire answered, without 
yielding. ‘‘And if you care nothing for 
your own reputation—” She hesitated. 
“This means, of course, that you are going 
to marry Monte?” 

“That is, of course, what it means,” 
Amy said, after a moment’s silence. 

“Then, Amy dear, if you are taking his 
name, you should protect it as though it 
were your own.” 

“Oh, don’t—don’t try to stop me now!” 


you are sacrificing him?” said Claire firmly, 
as Monte began to protest. 

Amy had not meant that. It struck her 
as tragically grotesque that Monte should 
have taken it to himself. She had been 
thinking of her husband, the shadow that 
was at her side, blending with her shadow. 

“T say, Claire, you’ve no right to say 
that!” 

“You know I’m telling the truth, 


whether you’ll admit it or not to her,”” 


Mrs. Bracken swept on. ‘“‘You are a gen- 
tleman born and bred, whatever you may 
have done, and you don’t wish your name 
and the name of your wife dragged into 
every filthy sheet.” 

“Mrs. Bracken! 
Amy protestingly. 

“Well, do you?” said~Claire, facing 
Monte. 

Down the track came the warning 
whistle of the arriving train. 

The papers—the scandal written large 
—the ugly innuendos! She had never 
thought of that, never once had it occurred 
to her that beyond to-night was to-mor- 
row, with its reckoning. 

“But I can’t go back,” she said, in a 
last weak protest. “If I don’t go now— 
never go.” 

“You needn’t return to your husband. 
Leave that to me,” said Claire decisively. 
“To-night, you stay at my house. To- 
morrow, we'll see. Monte, you must go 
up to New York—and take care to be seen.” 

The train was now in sight, growing up 
the track. With a sudden obstinate squar- 
ing of his shoulders, he turned to Amy. 


Mrs. Bracken!” said 


without a word and went 
up toward the station. The two women 
stood together watching until he had swung 
up the steps and into the train. They 
were still watching as the cars went past. 
He was not even on the platform. Then 
Mrs. Bracken felt an arm slip about her, 
and the next moment Amy Forrester was 
on her shoulder, weeping out her heart. 

She made no resistance when, a little 
later, Claire drew her down the platform and 
led her to the waiting car, but over on the 
highroad she sat up with a sudden fright. 

“You are not taking me back?” 

“No, no! Not to-night and not to- 
-‘morrow—not until you are ready to go.” 

“But it’s over—all over.” 

“Then all the more reason to do noth- 
ing on impulse. Whatever is to be done 
must be done with dignity, with regard 
for all concerned.” 

“T will do as you say,’ Amy said wear- 
ily. “I thought—I thought I was doing 
the right thing, the brave thing.” 

Just before they came to the Bracken 
house, Claire laid her hand on her friend’s. 

“One thing—you may have misunder- 
stood something I said. After I was 
engaged to Allan, I met Monte, and—well, 
it was a question— If I had broken that 
engagement, Allan could not have stood 
up alone. We knew it—both of us. That 
was the decision to make.” 

“Hush! I feel like a criminal!” Amy 
said, drawing back—and, through her 
tortured imagination, she remembered only 
the look on Monte’s face when he had 
answered Claire’s request—immediately, 

reverently, without thought of anyone 
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else. What was she, little rebel, to replace 
an ideal in Monte Bracken’s memory? 


The next day the world was torn asun- 
der with the catastrophe of a colossal war. 


The first pages were filled with head-lines | 
that cried out the tramp of mustering | 


armies. And on the fourth page, crowded | 
out by the tempest in the air, a bare half- 
column of what a week before would have 
been featured on the front page. 


DRAMA IN SOCIETY 
ACCIDENT OR MURDER? 


At Chilton, late last night, the bodies of Mr. 


and Mrs. Rudolph Dellabarre were recovered 
from the bay. 


XIIT 


Ir was the second morning after Amy’s 


| 


leaving. Andrew Forrester was in the | 
library alone, sunk in a great chair, hands | 
clasped before him, staring at a mass of | 
papers on the table which he had not 
touched. At any moment Amy would 
return to take up the comedy of respecta- 
bility which they would play a little longer 
before the world. So much had happened 
in these last forty-eight hours, so much 
had crowded in against his waking brain, 
that he could not realize clearly the full 
measure of any one grief. Amy had gone 
away publicly with Monte Bracken. He 
had her letter there in his pocket—read and 
reread. The servants knew; everyone 
must know that. But now she was coming 
back. She hadn’t eloped. She had been 
with Claire all the time, it seemed. What 
did it mean, and why was she coming back? 
Respectability, the great god Respecta- 
bility, the god of all her kind, the god of’ 
Irma Dellabarre? 

He passed his hand nervously across his 
eyes to shut out a picture that intruded 
upon them—a pier in the mist of the night, 
a boat with the water widening, and a 
woman's voice in fear. He must not think 
of that, or he would not be able to hold 
down his nerves. For if he continued to 
think, he must answer that fearful, obsess- 
ing question which had been beating 
against his brain since that fatal night: 
“Was it an accident?” 

“But I—I am not responsible,” he 
took up wearily. ‘‘There is no reason why 
I should torture myself.” 

He had not affected Irma Dellabarre’s 
life the swaying of a hair. She had loved 
him no more than she loved the man whom 
at the moment she wished to love her. He 
had been the dupe, the fool, who had 
plunged from one chasm into another. Yet 
the retribution to her had been swift and 
horrible. He could not think of Irma as 
they had brought her in, as he had been 
forced to look upon her. He had loved 
her, and then he had despised her, and yet 
her death had seared into his soul. 

Was it an accident, or was it through 
mistaken jealousy of him that Rudolph 
Dellabarre had done this thing? 

There was no refuge from pain but in 
other trials. For there was more. The 
unbelievable had happened. The world 
had gone mad. The Stock Exchange had 
gone mad, and in three hours’ panic every- 
thing he had had been®swept away. All 
was to begin over. Of all the phantoms 
which oppressed him, this was the least. 
There was an acute satisfaction in the com- 


pleteness of his (Concluded on page 112) 


development. 
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If Children Kept Store 


—they would surely sell their favorite cereal, 
Grape-Nuts, to every customer. 


And it is very fortunate that this ready-cooked, 
delicious food which appeals so strongly to the 
children’s taste, is also best for their healthful 


“There’s a Reason” for Grape-Nuts 
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the People Germany 
they 


und dadurd die dentfhe Indufteie untecftiisen. 
Deshalb verwendet fiir eure photographifchen 
nar deutfde Ramevas, dentiche Plotten und Filme. i 
deutfde Papiere! Wer die Ergeugniffe der feindliden 


Deutfdye, mevtt eudy 


— 


nur deutie Erzeugniffe vermenden | 


Rriege mit Fimerita rand 50 Millionen Mart anf 


die unferer Seinde seidynen fonnte! 
gibt feine deutfden Rodats’ 
als Sammeiname fir photogeaphiftie €r- 


zeugniffe ft falf und begeidhnet nur die Fabritate 
BE der €aftman- Redat «Company. Wer von einem 
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A translation of the circular in full is as follows: 


“It is the duty of every German to use only Ger- 
man products and to patronize thereby German 
industry. Therefore, use for photographic purposes 
only German cameras, German Dry Plates and 
German papers. Whoever purchases the products 
of enemy industries strengthens the economic 
power of our enemies. 


‘Germans! Remember for all times to come 
that with the aid of your patronage the American- 
English Kodak Co. subscribed before the war with 
the United States, the round sum of 50,000,000 


marks of war loans of our enemies! 


‘*There are no German ‘Kodaks’. (‘Kodak’ as a 
collective noun for photographic products is mis- 
leading and indicates only the products of the 
Eastman Kodak Co.) Whoever speaks of a ‘Kodak’ 
and means thereby only a photographic camera, 
does not bear in mind that with the spreading of 
this word, he does harm to the German industry in 
favor of the American-English.”’ 


Lf it ism’ t an Eastman it isn’t a Kodak! 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester, N. Y. The Kodak City 
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isolation, in the knowledge that nothing 
could be added to the cup of bitterness 
and failure which he had filled with his 
own hands. 

Outside he heard the motor. In a mo- 
ment, Amy would be here. Ordinarily, he 
would have shrunk from the unnecessary 
pain cf the meeting. Now he waited it in- 
differently—the measure had been ex- 
ceeded—he could feel nothing more. 

She came in and shut the door behind 
her before he realized her presence. Then 
he got up slowly and said, 

“T beg pardon—I didn’t hear you.” 

The sound of his voice shocked her. 
She came forward, peering up into his 
face, so close that she could have put out 
her hand and touched him. He straight- 
ened up with a fighting return of pride 
that could not quite displace the settled 
sadness of his face. 

She was shocked by his appearance. 
The room shocked her, too—the chairs 
out of place, the litter of envelops spilling 
on the floor, the yellow telegrams trailing 
to the fireplace. It was so shockingly un- 
like the Andrew she had known. She 
found it harder to explain to him than she 
had thought. And yet she must—to have 
it over and be away. She stood fighting 
down a desire for tears, plucking at her 
gloves. 

“T’m sorry I went away as I did,” she 
said hurriedly, in a low tone. “I thought 
it was the right thing to do—I didn’t real- 
ize what would have been said.” 

“Glad you came back,” he said, nod- 
ding. “It would have been a mistake. 
For I want you to get the divorce—— ” 

“No!” she broke in. 

“Ves,” he said; “you have been my 
wife—you have borne my name. Some 
things we can’t forget. I want always to 
protect you. There mustn’t be the slight- 
est imputation against you. I insist on 
that. I ask it.” 

He had begun firmly; he ended gently 
—the gentleness that comes with an over- 
whelming sorrow; for sorrow and happi- 
ness, in their fullest realization, are alike 
cleansing to the soul. 

“Oh, Andrew!” she said, and turned 
away hastily. 

“T am very glad that you came back in 
time.” 

“T didn’t do it,” she said, in a burst of 
frankness. ‘‘It was all an accident. Claire 
Bracken found us. She made me see.” 

“Then I am deeply grateful to Claire,” 
he said solemnly. 

She turned, and, without warning, the 
cry burst from her: 

‘‘ Andrew, did he do it on purpose?” 

He shrank back, and the hunted look 
flashed into his face. 

“ Don’t!” 

“Oh, I didn’t mean to!” she cried in- 


stantly. “I couldn’t help it—I have 
dreamed—— ” . 
“Don’t, Amy; don’t!” he cried. He 


pressed his hands against his temples as 
though to still their leap. Then he said, 
in a voice that fought for calm: “It is 
more than I can bear. It is horrible—it 
is ghastly! I don’t know—I shall never 
know. All I know is, there was no reason 
why Rudolph Dellabarre should have done 
this hideous thing.” 

But—— ” 

“Irma Dellabarre never would have 
left him—for me or any other man. She 


I tell you this 
I did 


couldn’t—it wasn’t in her. 
to clear her memory in your eyes. 
not realize it until that night.” 

ae But—— 

“Until I knew I had the right, I had 
never asked anything of her. That night, 
I realized just how little it all-was to her. 
God! I cannot reproach her—now!” 

His voice had risen in his excitement. 
He mastered himself, went to the mantel- 
piece, and leaned on it, looking down into 
the grate. 

“But you loved her?” 

“Then? I suppose so.” 

The moment of silence stretched end- 
lessly. 

“Andrew, I shall never forget your 
chivalry toward me,” she said, clasping 
her hands. “I thank you from the bot- 
tom of my heart for all you’ve done—and 
all you’re going to do for me.” 

He stiffened abruptly, and the old demon 
of pride seized him. He weuld not be 
pitied by her. 

“That is nothing—nothing more than a 
gentleman must do,” he said quickly. 

“No, no; don’t say that! I mean it!” 
she cried passionately. “‘There was so 
much that you could have reproached me 
with—and you didn’t. I’ve been such a 
failure!” 

His face softened. 

“Those are such little things now, Amy, 
with what we have both got to face. 
They’re all forgotten, believe me. There 
is no bitterness in me. No; it isn’t fair to 
blame all on yourself. I’ve been all wrong 
too—all wrong!” He stopped, again 
caught by his pride, and added: ‘‘ Just one 
thing: when you marry Monte Bracken 
—pray God to send you a child soon. It 
will make all the difference. The other 
thing isn’t marriage.” 

She stood fingering the papers on the 
table, her eyes blurred with tears. He 
saw her head bent over, and, believing she 
was reading what lay there, said hastily, 

“T don’t know whether you heard—I 
have been rather badly caught in the stock- 
market.” 

She raised her head _indifferently— 
money was such a trivial thing at such a 
moment. 

“I’m sorry,” she said mechanically. 
“Not too badly, I hope?” 

“Well, yes. The bottom, you know, 
dropped out of everything, and every- 
thing I had was margined—and, well, I 
guess it’s a pretty clean sweep.” 

“Do you mean, Andrew, you’ve lost 
everything?” she cried. 

“Yes; that’s about it. Fortunately,” 
he said wearily, ‘“‘there’s my salary, you 
know. There’s always that. Try to bea 
little careful these next few months until 
you get the divorce.” 

She was staring at him incredulously. 
Andrew bankrupt! 

“Fortunately, I placed a certain sum of 
money in your name when I realized that 
we would separate,’ * he began. “It’s not 
much, but—--” 

don’t talk of that!’ she cried in- 
dignantly. She took a step toward him. 
“‘Does this mean that you—that you have 
nothing left?” 

“Not in the bank,” he said, shrinking; 
“but there’s the salary. Half of it’ll have 
to go to squaring up debts, but I can’t 
starve on the rest,” he added, with the 
simulation of a smile. 


THE END 
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“But if—if you didn’t have that?” 

“T’m not worrying about that,” he said, 
frowning. ‘Gunther knows my worth.” 

“But then you are starting over—all 
over again,” she said, bewildered. 

He nodded. 

The news overwhelmed her. Andiew 
bankrupt! What was the world without 
money? What could he do, all alone, 
without money? She watched him, dazed, 
unable to readjust her conception of him 
all at once, and slowly drew off her cloak. 
She looked round helplessly, still striving 
to seize the full import. 

“T think I’ll go to my room,” she said, 
her brain in a turmoil. “J’ll come back 
in a moment.” 

She went out and up to her bedroom, 
and stood in the middle of the floor, think- 
ing. What had happened changed all. 
Before her were two doors, both open, 
one into the obscurity of the hall and the 
other into the riotous glow of the flower- 
ing porch. That was her choice, and she 
was free to make it— Monte and all the 
pleasant things of life, the Juxuries she 
had learned to crave, ease, brilliancy, the 
jewels of existence spread before her; and 
below, through the other door, her hus- 
band and struggle—Andrew, stricken and 
staggering under all his assumption of 
bravado. 

And at that moment, below, a door 
slammed with the suddenness of a pistol- 
shot. She shrieked, and in a blind, un- 
reasoning panic, ran down the stairs crying 
his name, and flung into the library. He 
stood up, staring at her in surprise. She 
put out her hands as though to touch him, 
and fell back against the wall, her hands 
to her heart. 

“‘ Andrew! Andrew!” she gasped. “‘Good 
God, I thought you had killed yourself!” 

He had started hurriedly to her side. 
At her words, he drew back. 

“T am not made of that stuff,” he said, 
cut to the quick. “I should think you 
would have known that.” 

She looked at him and shook her head 
sadly once, twice. His pride could no 
longer wound her. She had seen beneath 
the mask the raw wound in his soul. What 
she did came on the impulse ot the mo- 
ment, born in the revealing horror in her 
soul. A moment before, she had seen him 
stretched before her on the carpet—a 
bleeding, trickling gash across the forehead 
which he held so high. 

“Andrew, listen!” she cried in anguish, 
as though, there in the room, the shadow 
of death were still lurking. . “Andrew, 
listen to me—answer me! Oh, don’t be 
hard; don’t be bitter. Answer me hon- 
estly.” He stood staring at her, no longer 
defiant but so broken that, in his need, he 
put out his arm, seizing the table to steady 
himself. ‘‘ Andrew, is it too late?” 

A look of fear, as though before an im- 
possible solution, came to him. He put 
his hand to his eyes wearily. 

“What do you mean?” he said, in a 
whisper. 

“Oh, Andrew, if you’ll only hold out 
your hand to me!” she cried incoherently. 
“If you'll only do that, I’ll come, I’ll stand 
by you, I’ll make you forget it all! Can’t 
you—won’t you just hold out your hand— 
to show you want me?” 

And, all at once, the bars broke in his 
soul. He tried to speak, nodded—and 
held out his arms to her. 
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April Folly 


( Continued from page 35) 


about the ship on men’s lips! A poor thing 
—but her own! One that, for all her ups 
and downs, she had striven and contrived 
to keep untarnished. How dared Diana 
Sandilands do this thing to her? What fool- 
ishness had she herself been guilty of to 
put it in another’s power to thus injure 
her? 

Her eyes were so blurred with tears that 
she did not notice at what particular mo- 
ment another occupant had usurped the 
chair of Major Sarle. It was a man this 
time. April hastily seized a book and be- 
gan to read. He must have stolen up 
with the silence of a tiger, and he reminded 
her of tigers, somehow, though she could 
not quite tell why except that he was curi- 
ously powerful and graceful-looking. His 
hair, which grew in a thick, short mat, was 
strongly sprinkled with silver, but his skin, 
though brick-red, was unlined. She judged 
him to be a sailorman, for he had the clear 
and innocent eye of one who has looked long 
on great spaces. These were her conclu- 
sions, made while diligently reading her 
book. He, too, was busy reading in the 
same fashion, but, manlike, was slower in 
his deductions. 

By the time she had finished with his 
hair, he had not got much further than 
her ankles. Certainly, he had ascertained 
that she was a pretty woman before he took 
possession of his chair, but that was merely 
instinct, the fulfilling of a human law. 
Detail, like destruction, was to come after. 
He lingered over the first detail. They 
were such very pretty ankles. It did not 
seem right that they should be resting on 
the hard deck instead of on a canvas foot- 
rest. He remembered that his own chair 
had a foot-rest, but it was in his cabin. 
Should he go and fetch it? Dared he offer 
it to her? He was on hail-fellow-well-met 
terms with lions and tigers, as April had 
curiously. divined, but having enjoyed 
fewer encounters with women, was slightly 
shy of them. 

However, being naturally courageous, he 
might presently have been observed 
emerging from a deck-cabin with a canvas 
foot-rest in his hand, and it was only the 
natural sequence of events that, while at- 
tempting to hitch it on his chair, his guile- 
less gaze should discover that April’s feet 
were without support. 

He looked so shy and kind for such a 
sun-bitten, weather-hardened creature that 
she had no heart to refuse the friendly 
offer, even had! she felt the inclination. 
Besides, the advances made to her in the 
role of Lady Diana were very different 
from those she had so often been obliged 
to repulse as April Poole. 

She felt, too, that here was a man not 

trying to make friends with any ulterior 
motive, but just because, on this pleas- 
ant, delightful morning, it was pleasant 
and delightful to talk to some one and 
share the pleasure. 
: Vereker Sarle had made the voyage to 
South Africa so many times that he had 
lost count of them, and knew Madeira so 
well that it bored him to go ashore there 
any more. 

“We have the best of it from here, in 
spite of a little coal-dust,” he told her, 
for, with a great deal of rattling, banging, 
and singing on the lower decks, the ship 
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was taking on her voyage-ration of coal. 
“Still, you should go ashore and see it 
sometime. It is worth a visit for the 
sake of the gardens, the breakfast of fresh 
fish at the hotel on the hilltop, and the 
bumping rush down again in the man- 
drawn sleighs.” 

He took it for granted that she was a 
woman traveling for pleasure and likely to 
be back this way soon; while she gave a 
little inward sigh, wondering whether she 
would ever have the money to return to 
England or if it would be her fate to live 
in exile forever. 

Sarle presented her with one of his simple 
maxims of life. 

“All good citizens of the world should 
do everything once and once only,” he 
averred, with his frank and disarming 
smile. ‘If we stuck to that rule, life would 
never go stale on us.” 

“T’m afraid it would hardly apply to 
every-day life and all the weary things we 
have to do over and over again.” 

“T was thinking of the big things,” he 
said slowly. “like potting your first ele- 
phant or falling in love. I don’t know 
what equivalents women have for these 
things.” 

April could not forbear a little ripple of 
laughter. 

“T believe they fall in love, too, some- 
times,” she said. But Sarle, with his 
sea-blue gaze on her, answered gravely, 

“T know very little about them.” 

It was hard to decide whether he was an 
expert flirt with new methods or really and 
truly a man with a heart as guileless as 
his eyes. But, at any rate, he was amus- 
ing, and April forgot her tears and anger 
completely in the pleasant hour they spent 
together until the passengers, recalled 
by the ship’s siren, began to return from 
shore. 

Diana and her body-guard were the last 
to arrive, the men laden with fruit, flowers, 
and numerous parcels, and the girl more 
openly careless of the rest of che world 
than before. They took possession of a 
group of chairs that did not belong to them 
and scattered their possessions upon the 
deck. Pomegranates, nectarines, and 
bananas began to roll in every direction 
to the inconvenience of the passers-by, but 
what did that matter? Diana lit a cigar- 
ette, declaring that it was too hot for words 
and that she must have a John Collins. 
They all ordered John Collinses. The 
handsome man fanned Diana with a large 
palm leaf, and she looked at him with 
languorous eyes. 

April grew hot inside her skin. Con- 
versation interrupted by the noise around 
them, both she and Sarle had immersed 
themselves once more in their books. But 
April, at least, was profoundly conscious of 
everything said and done by the neighbor- 
. ing group, and she longed to take Diana 
Sandilands by the shoulders and give her a 
sound shaking. As for the three men who 
were encouraging and abetting the little 
minx, it would have been a pleasure to 
push them separately and singly over- 
board. She did not know how she could 
have managed to sit so still except that 
Sarle was there reading by her side, silent 
and calm, apparently noticing nothing 
extraordinary in the behavior of their 
neighbors. 

A steward brought the John Collinses— 
four tall glasses of pale liquid and ice with 
some stuff red as blood floating on the top. 


No sooner had Diana tasted hers than she 
set up a loud wail that there were not 
enough bitters init. One of the men hur- 
ried away to have this grave defect reme- 
died, and the moment he was out of sight. 
Diana took up his as yet untouched glass 
and, with two long straws between her lips, 
skilfully sucked all the red stuff from the 
top of the drink and replaced the glass. 
Above the delighted laughter of her com- 
panions, April heard a woman’s scornful 
remark further down the deck: 

“Tt is only the April fool!” 

That was the little more that proved too 
much. The real April closed her book 
sharply and left her chair. Walking to the 
deck-rail, she stood leaning over, thinking 
hard, trying to decide how best to get hold 
of Diana Sandilands and tell her firmly 
that this folly must stop at once. 

She felt very miserable. Madeira fading 
in the wake of the ship, with already the 
blue haze of distance blurring its outlines, 
seemed to her like the dream she had lived 
in these last few days—the golden dream 
in which everyone liked and trusted her, 
and her beauty was a pleasure instead of 
a burden. To-morrow she must return 
to her destiny of shabby clothes and 
second places, with the added bitterness 
of knowing her name made the byword 
of the ship. 

That was something she could never 
live down if the voyage lasted a year. 
There would merely be two April fools 
instead of one; and she the wretched mas- 
querader in borrowed plumes not the least 
of them! 

Slowly she turned away from the rail 
and went to her cabin. A line sent by a 
steward brought Diana there at the double- 
quick. She burst into the cabin, the open 
note in her hand. 

“What do you mean? Is this the way 
you keep faith—trying to slither out of 
our bargain before it is a week old?” 

“Tt is you who have broken faith,” re- 
torted April indignantly. ‘Surely it was in 
the bargain that you should behave with 
common decency and not make my name 
notorious!” 

“Rot!” was the airy answer. “A few 
old pussy-cats with their fur brushed the 
wrong way—that’s all. Who’s going to 
mind what they say?” 

“Do you realize that you are known from 
one end of the ship to the other as the 
‘April fool’ ?” 

Diana burst out laughing. 

“T know who started that—the poison- 
ous asp I share my cabin with. Just be- 
cause I have seen her putting on her trans- 
formation, and know how many kinds of 
paint she uses to build up her face! If it 
had been you, it would have been just the 
same. You’d have been the April fool 
instead—that’s all. You ought to be jolly 
grateful instead of bullying me.” 

She sat down on the lounge, smiling and 
sparkling, and took out a cigarette. April, 
in whom laughter was always near the 
surface, could have smiled herself had she 
not been nearer weeping. After all, 
Diana’s pranks and antics were in no way 
vicious, but seemed merely the result of the 
lifelong drastic restraint hitherto exer- 
cised over her. Her vitality was break- 
ing out like a fire that has been too long 
covered up. 

But there was no knowing where she 
would stop, and what would not be con- 
sumed in the merry blaze. 
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“Well, I’m not grateful,” she said 
firmly, ‘‘and if you want to be talked about 
in future, it will have to be under your own 
name.” 

“Oh, April!” 
her instantly. 
unkind. 


Diana’s jauntiness left 
“T beg of you, don’t be 
I am having such a topping 
time. I’ve never been so happy in my 
life. If you only knew how dull I’ve 
been with old aunt Grizel always hound- 
ing me to death. Don’t go and spoil my 
first good time.” 

“Tt is you who are spoiling it. You for- 
get that I have to earn my living and am 
dependent on the world’s good opinion. 
Where shall I be at the end of the voyage 
with the frivolous reputation you are 
building up for me?” 

“T won’t doit any more. I’ll be so good. 
You'll see how I’ll change from now on.” 

“The mischief is already done, unfor- 
tunately.” 

“Ali the same, we can’t possibly change 
now,” pleaded Diana. ‘What good will it 
do us? And you will get the worst of it, 
my dear. The world is a bundle of snobs, 
and the people on the ship thoroughly 
represent it. They will soon forgive me, 
but your crime will be unpardonable. 
They will be simply furious with you for 
taking them in.” 

This was the tongue of truth, as April 
knew well. She looked at the other girl 
ruefully. 

“How can I trust you any longer? I 
saw you with those men on deck—playing 
the fool—making yourself cheap. Oh, 
Diana, how can you? Under my name 
or any other, you are still a lady, with 
certain rules to observe.” 

Diana flushed. 

“You don’t understand. I can’t explain 
to you what it means to me to break loose 
from convention for a time—it’s something 
in my blood that has to come out. But 
indeed, April, I swear to you, if you will 
only go on, I will behave. I really will. I 
can’t help what is past, but there shall be 
nothing fresh for them to carp at in the 
future, anyhow. Do be a sport and con- 
sent, won’t you?” 

In the end, by pleading, beguiling, and 
piling promise on promise, she got her way, 
and thereafter the game went on—with a 
difference. They still called her the “April 
fool,” because names like that stick, but as 
far as could be seen, she committed no fresh 
escapades to deserve the title. Yet the 
real April Poole sometimes wondered if the 
last phase of this folly were not worse than 
the first. She could not in justice deny that 
Diana was much quieter and more orderly, 
but it seemed a pity that her quietness 
should take the form of sitting for long 
hours at a time in rapt silence with a cer- 
tain extremely handsome man. This was 
Captain the Honorable Geoffrey Bellew, 
on his way to South Africa as attaché to a 
governor somewhere in the interior. He 
it was with whom Diana had been on such 
happy terms the day of landing at Ma- 
deira. The two other men had been cast 
forth like Gadarean swine. Bellew and 
Diana were sufficient unto themselves. 
Eternally together, sometimes they walked 
the deck or threw quoits, or played two- 
handed card-games, but ever they avoided 
large, companionable games, and always 
they sought the dusky corner in which to 
sit undisturbed gazing into each other’s 
eyes. 

Strictly speaking, there was nothing to 
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cavil at in this. Numbers of other 
couples were doing the same. These little 
games of two and two go forward all the 
time on voyages to the Cape (especially 
when nearing the equator), and are the joy 
of the genial-hearted. Even those who 
have no little games of their own are wont 
to look on sympathetically or, better still, 
to turn away the understanding eyes. The 
long, lazy, somnolent days and the magic 
nights, star-spangled above and lit with 
phosphorescent seas below, lend themselves 
to the dangerous kind of flirtation that says 
little and looks much, and if there is any 
place in the world where Cupid is rampant =||) | 
and “Psyche may meet unblamed her : 
Eros,” it is on the decks of a liner in the 
tropics. 

But either Diana was one of those un- 
fortunate girls who cannot glance over the #F: ISITORS passing 
garden wall without being accused of steal- through the Heinz 
ing the peaches or else she had too thor-' oe — are 
oughly got people’s backs up during the over fifty thousand every 


es year| are always inter- 
first week at sea, for everyone looked cold- 


eyed at her romance and called it unro- bottling of pickles. The 

mantic names. There were continual little neat, white caps and 

undercurrents of gossip going on about her uniforms of the girls, 

beneath the otherwise pleasant surface of thedaintiness and clean- 
: every-day life. April did not talk gossip or liness of the tables, the 

listen to it, but she was vaguely aware of it. skill and quickness dis- 


played, and the delicious 
Except for this, she would have been the ot 


happiest girl in the world, and indeed she — . . 
did nal allow it to bother her too much, at uae eae 
having made up her mind to cast care to 
the winds and enjoy herself while the sun 
shone. 

Destruction might come after—at Cape 
Town, perhaps, but if it did, fant pis! 

Something of Diana’s recklessness en- 
tered into her, only that it did not take the 
form of outraging the covenances, but just 
of enjoying life to the full with the permis- 
sion and approval of the world. She loved 
the summer seas, and each blue-and-golden 
hour seemed all too short for the pleasure 
to be stuffed into it. 

Everyone was delightful to her. Gone 
were the days when all women’s hands 
were against her and her hand against all 
men. When she had time to think about 
it. she fully recognized that most of the 


admiration and kindness tendered to her & 
by the other passengers was entirely 
worthless, and merely the result of snob- | ne 4 I 
bery. j 
But she had neither time nor inclination 


PURE MALT 
VINEGAR 


FERMENTED 


ONE QUART 


to go too deeply into the matter with her- 
self. Her heart very ardently desired to 


believe that some, at least, of the people In bottles filled and sealed in the HEINZ establishment 
who made such a fuss of her liked her for 
herself alone, regardless of the rank and All vinegar is sour. Most vinegars are sour and nothing else. j 
wealth she was supposed to possess. Sarle, Some, however, possess an exquisite delicacy of flavor and aroma 
for instance—Vereker Sarle, the shy man of that give distinction to every dish on which they are used. Good i 
wild places, as she soon learned him to be, vinegar, is a matter of good materials, skill in making and proper i 
“the man who owned the largest and aging. All Heinz Vinegars are made of the choicest materials and i 
rg pe eg ranch in northern Rhode- aged in wood for at least one year. 
ri poops = ormed her—surely to him The excellence of Heinz Pickles and Sauces—recognized by a 

she was the charming girl she was before : : rs 
she was Lady Diana Sandilands? She everyone—is largely due to the use of Heinz Pure Vinegars. You 
wanted to believe it, and she did believe can now buy thesc same vinegars in bottles filled and sealed in } 
it. Not a very difficult task to believe the Heinz establishment, which guarantees their purity and quality. F 
ical truths have no room to 
such surroundings. It was sheer joy to H 2,3 ; 
be alive, and she threw herself into the EINZ <4 
merry routine of the days with all the e 
zest of youth. Her beautiful, athletic Imported Olive Oil 


figure had been trained in many gym- 
nasiums, but never before had she known In bottles and cans 


the delight of exercise in the wild fresh air All Heinz 
goods sold in Canad. 
of the open sea, where her muscles felt like aa 
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rippling music and her blood seemed full of 
red roses. Her eyes had changed from their 
smoky sadness to the dewy radiance of 
hyacinths plucked at dawn, and her skin 
wore the satiny sheen, rose-tinted, of 
perfect well-being. She wished the voyage 
would last forever. 

Nothing succeeds like success. Because 
she was brilliant and happy, and appar- 
ently had everything she wanted, luck 
smiled and all good things came her way. 
She was acclaimed a champion at deck- 
games and unremittingly sought as a 
partner. In the evenings, she never lacked 
companions to help her dance the soles off 
her shoes. She played auction like a fiend, 
and always held the cards; won all the 
prizes in the sports for running, jumping, 
threading the needle, and holding eggs in 
spoons; bowled everyone at cricket. It 
seemed she could do nothing wrong or 
badly. Finally, at the fancy-dress ball, 
when everyone turned out in wonderful 
garments planned and prepared long 
months before, she easily captured the 
votes of the crowd as the wearer of the 
most original and charming costume cre- 
ated on the spur of the moment. 

There had been only one fancy dress in 
Diana’s wardrobe, that of a Persian lady; 
and for once she showed herself greedy in 
the matter of clothes, and calmly com- 
mandeered it without consulting April. 
Yet the latter’s fanciful imitation of a well- 
known poster, composed of inexpensive 
calicoes (bought from the emporium of all 
wants and wonders, the barber’s shop), 
had triumphed over the gorgeous veils and 
jewels and silken trousers of the Persian 
houri and swept the unanimous vote of the 
ship into April’s lap. Enough in all this to 
turn any girl’s head, and though natural 
dignity and a certain attractive quality of 
humility that was hers kept April’s heart 
sweet, she was sometimes in danger of 
becoming slightly #é/e montée. But she al- 
ways pinched herself in time with the 
reminder that it was all only a dream from 
which she must awaken very soon. For the 
nineteen halcyon days of the voyage were 
speeding by and coming to an end. Hot 
hard-blue skies gleamed overhead, and at 
night came the moon of Africa, pearl-white 
instead of amber-colored, as it looks in 
Europe. Strange stars appeared, too, big- 
ger, more lustrous, than the stars of cooler 
climes, and seeming to brood very low over 
the world. The Milky Way was a path of 
powdered silver. The Coal-sack showed 
itself full of brilliant jewels. And the 
Southern Cross! When April first saw it 
mystically scrolled across the heavens like 
a device upon the shield azure of some 
celestial Galahad, its magic fell across her 
soul and would not be lifted. 

This is one of the first spells Africa puts 
upon those whom she means to make her 
own. Ever after, with the poignant mem- 
ory of that cross of straggling stars, there 
is a thought of Africa, and the two cannot 
be torn apart. For April, there was always 
to be a memory of Vereker Sarle, too, 
associated with it, for he it was who 
first picked out the Cross for her in the 
luminant heavens, and he it was who 
siid to her on the second night before 
they reached Cape Town, 

“There seems to be some kind of blessing 
in that old cross held out over us as we 
come trailing back.” 


After that first day at Madeira, she had 
not seen a great deal of Vereker Sarle. He 
had dropped back quietly from the crowd 
that ringed her in, and become a looker-on, 
sometimes barely that, for he was a great 
poker player and spent much time in the 
smoke-room with one or two hard-looking 
citizens who were plainly not drawing- 
room ornaments. April had missed him, 
with a little pain in her heart, for instinct 
told her that he was one of the men who 
count in the world. Also, she had divined 
that his heart was as clear as his eyes. 
Though his face was so scarred and rugged 
as to inspire in the wit of the ship the jest 
that it had been chewed at by one of the 
lions he had hunted, there was yet some- 
thing in it that suggested the gentleness 


A new story by 


Gouverneur Morris, 
An Immortal, 
will appear in 
September Cosmopolitan. 


of a child, and that knightlike chivalry 
that she had sought but never found in 
any man. 

So it hurt her a little, when she thought 
of it in the night hours, that he should keep 
aloof from her; yet, in a way, she was glad, 
for she could not so ardently have enjoyed 
playing her réle if Sarle had looked on too 
much with his innocent yet keen gaze. It 
was by accident that he found her alone 
that night between dinner and dancing, 
and they stayed looking at the stars and 
talking of the land they were to rcach 
sometime within the next two days. He 
was not a great talker, and most of the 
information April gathered was in the form 
of half-scornful, half-wistful remarks. He 
spoke of Africa as a man might speak of 
some worthless woman whom he yet loved 
above all peerless women; of the lure and 
bane of her; how she was the home of lies 
and flies, the grave of reputation, the refuge 
of the remittance-man and the bad egg; 
the land of the unexpected pest but never 
the unexpected blessing; of sunstroke and 
fever; scandals and broken careers; snob- 
bery, bobbery, and highway robbery. 
How yet, when one had been away from 
her for a little while, sometimes for a few 
months only, one forgot all these things 
and remembered only, with hunger and 
aching, the pink-tipped hills of her, the 
crystal air, royal sunsets, and tender dawns, 
the unforgetable friends she had given, 
the exquisite reveries her wild spaces 
had inspired, the valiant men who lie 
buried in her breast, the sweeping rivers, 
and leagues and leagues of whispering 
grasses. How, suddenly, the nostalgia 
for the burn and: the bite of her bitter 
lips seizes upon the men who have known 
her too long and too well, dragging them 
from ease and comfort and the soft cushions 
of life back across the seas to her gaunt, 
arid breast. 

“And there seems to be some kind of 
blessing in that old cross held over us as we 
come trailing back!” 

His smile was scoffing and a little weary, 
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but behind it April heard longing in his 
voice and saw the searching of his eyes to- 
ward where land would soon appear. And 
what he was feeling strangely communi- 
cated itself to her. The subtle hand of 
Africa was laid upon her heart, and she 
trembled. 

In that moment, she sickened sudden- 
ly of her false position. Why was she 
not coming to this witchful land frankly 
and with clean hands, instead of in the 
coils of a foolish pretense? She looked 
at the fine open face of the man at. hér 
side and was ashamed. An impulse - 
seized her to tell him the truth, but the 
thought of Diana drew her up sharply. 
Had she the right to disclose the secret 
before first consulting the other girl or; at - 
least, telling her what she meant’ to do? 
There had of late been something about - 
Diana that called for this consideration. 
She had grown so quiet and pale. Her gay 
laughter was seldom heard, and though she 
still sat about with Bellew a great deal, no ~ 
one ever heard them talking much. : They 
seemed to revel in silence. It was not diffi- 
cult to divine what spell was upon -them, 
and April was more glad than she could tell... - . 

For if it came to pass that Diana should _.. 
get something out of this masquerade, é 
something beyond mere frivolous enjoy-. 
ment, then the means would have justified - * 
the end, and neither would have cause for. : 
reproach. How fitting, too, for Diana and pa 
Bellew, both of the same world and social, 
position, to find each other in such a dis- = 
interested way! Really, it looked as -if 
everything were for the ‘best in the best of” 
all possible worlds. 

It was only when Sarle’s gaze. 
was upon her that April’s soul stirred 
with a sense of guilt and a longing : "tO ° 
discontinue the deceit, harmless as it was... 
His simple, candid personality made..it * 
impossible to remain with him and not 
be sincere. A very panic of haste seized , 
her to find Diana and arrange .some plan 
of action. Abruptly she left him, and =» 
though dancing had begun and she saw her.. 
partner bearing down on her, she fled in the 
direction of the music- -saloon, where Diana, 
and Bellew might most frequently be’ 
found. But they were nowhere in sigt,. 
and their dusky and palm-sheltered corner. 
was in possession of Mrs. Stanislaw, who. 
instantly pounced on April with a request 


for her autograph. Everyone was walking -+ * 


about with birthday- and autograph- books . 
that night. Others were carrying .about . 
large photographs of the ship and bea 
people to sign their names upon.it, as.a. 
souvenir of the voyage. Those things are 
done upon every trip to the Cape. 

While April stood turning the pages of 
the autograph-album and wondering what 
name to put down, she got one of the worst 
jolts of her life. 

“T have found out two very interesting 
things,” said Mrs. Stanislaw, in her soft 
and serpentine manner. ‘‘The woman 
whose children Miss Poole is going to gov- 
erness at the Cape is Cora Janis, one of my 
most intimate friends. And—” She 
paused dramatically. 

April’s fingers still fluttered the pages, 
but her heart took a bound and then stood 
still. 

“How very interesting!” she stammered. 
“And what else?” 

“Captain Bellew is a married man.” 
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The Importance of Being a Woman 


not original. They believe what they are 
taught. They need guides and prophets. 
Men have more initiative, more inde- 
pendence of mind.” 

“T didn’t know you thought that.” 

“Don’t you?” 

“T think that what you say is, gener- 
ally speaking, true.” 

“Exactly. And so it is more important 
that women should be well educated— 
educated, I mean, into the right ideas and 
right ways of thinking—than men.* Even 
if you educate men wrong, some will find 
a right way, somehow. They explore. 
But girls and women stay where you put 
them.” 

“So that they are like the man who 
buried his talent. Why give it them?” 

Aunt Phyllis looked perplexed and de- 
clined the analogy. i 

“Because the object of feminine edu- 
cation isn’t the same as the object of a 
man’s education, it doesn’t follow that 
a woman shouldn’t be educated. You 
educate a man to give him the best 
point of departure. You educate a 
woman to give her the best standpoint. 
You ought, I suppose, to give men 
methods and women results. Isn't 
that so? It is the women who will 
take care of the results of the men’s 
initiatives—if you let them. Women 
are the conservative element in life. 
They keep homes together; they keep 
social usage going; they fag for men 
as sisters and wives and secretaries; 
they nurse and teach. They will keep 
to the old ways unless they are put into the 
new ways. It’s theirnature. If you don’t 
teach them, then the habits and customs 
of the world will. What is the good of 
making the Peters fine and vigorous if the 
Joans are left to just pick up what they 
can? The Peters will have to live in a 
world of Joans.” 

She had the effect of delivering a long- 
considered discourse. 

“You don’t believe in this woman-soul 
that is going to do such wonderful things 
in the world as soon as it gets the vote?”’ 
said Oswald. 

The manner of aunt Phyllis became fur- 
tive and confidential. 

“Not a bit,” she answered, in a stage 
whisper. 

“Nor in the vote?” 

“Yes,” she said; “I do. That’s why 
I’m convinced you are not taking Joan 
seriously. You’re not seeing the vote busi- 
ness in the right light. You’ve got to take 
women as seriously as men. Not because 
they are wonderful, but because they are 
ordinary. All their importance lies in their 
ordinariness.” Aunt Phyllis, in the search 
for self-expression, suddenly achieved a 
metaphor. ‘To educate men without 
educating women is like fishing for salmon 
without a gaff or a landing-net. You'll 
have lots of sport but no fish in the 
creel. You'll get any amount of discov- 
eries, but you'll fix nothing. That’s the 
point of it all.” 

This was a new point of view for Oswald. 
He intimated as much. He was beginning 
to think aunt Phyllis rather an exception 
among women. 

_“There is no tradition now on which a 
girl can grow up,” said aunt Phyllis. “A 


(Continued from page 75) 


hundred years ago, a woman knew her 
place as well as a man did. She had the 
same religion and habits and standards. 
The women knew the tradition better than 
the men. That’s the woman’s function. 
She hands on the traditions that keep a 
society together. That’s been the case— 
oh, everywhere—” She paused, as if for 
confirmation. 

“T think that’s true of most of Africa 
as I’ve known it,” said Oswald. 

“You see, this clash that is coming on 
now is a strange thing in the world. It 
isn’t to be treated lightly. Modern ideas 
—that is to say, modern m&n—are break- 
ing up tradition. All the family ideas, all 
the old ideas of duty, all the old ways of 
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domestic economy and industry are being 
smashed up by men and men’s inventions 
and organizations. And the girls grow up 
with the old instinct for cuddling into some 
ready-made shape of life, and for minding 
some one or something and for doing their 
work loyally. They look for the shape of 
life; they believe they are going to be 
given the shape of life, and the old shape 
of life—the tradition—isn’t there. You 
think this revolt of women is a sort of 
fashion of silliness. You think it’s absurd 
for women to think of being free. But, 
really, they are free already. They’re 
worse than free; they’re homeless. They’re 
dutyless. Everything’s gone but the sex 
side of them. They haven’t a place in the 
world any more. They are trying to get a 
new one. Have you asked yourself what 
is to kecome of this Joan of ours?” 

“T haven’t,”’ Oswald admitted. 

“You’ve got ideas of what you mean 
ee to be. What do you mean Joan to 

e? ” 

“But won’t she marry?” said Oswald. 
‘“‘And we can’t tell beforehand who she'll 
marry and what she’ll have to do. If we 
train her as an explorer’s wife, she’ll prob- 
ably marry a bank-clerk.”’ 

“No,” said aunt Phyllis; “‘she’ll prob- 
ably marry an explorer. But, as a matter 
of fact, all these girls about us are being 
trained to be nothing at all. At the colleges, 


_ there’s a sort of imitation male education. 


A hundred years ago, a girl’s mother and 
her aunts and all her world, and all the 
books she was allowed to read, and the 
parson and her school-teachers and every- 
thing about her conspired to tell her 
definitely what she was, what was expected 
of her, what she had to do, what she wasn’t 


to do on any account, and all the rest of 
it. She took rather more of the dead 
weight of life on her shoulders than the 
men did. That sort of thing suits thedem- 
inine mind. But who is going to tell Joan 
what she is, what is expected of her, and 
all the rest of it? She’s going to be a very 
pretty girl. She’s hot-tempered; she’s 
subtle-minded, and she’s got a streak of 
devil in her. She’s going to grow up with- 
out anyone troubling to give her an idea 
of what she ought to do or be. Peter will 
go on learning until he’s five and twenty; 
nothing can disturb that very seriously 
—he can go on working and learning all his 
life. But before Joan is fifteen, beauty 
and romance will take hold of her, and be- 
fore she is eighteen, sex. will be flooding 
her life. That’s merely the springtime 
and blossom of life. It goes. What is 
to happen to her afterward?” 

“T suppose it is rather indefinite,” 
said Oswald, and added helpfully, 
“‘She’ll have an income.” 

“We aren’t educating girls for life,” 
said aunt Phyllis, disregarding this con- 
sideration. “We're letting them loose. 
Even savages initiate.” 

Oswald nodded. He knew about that. 

“Probably,” aunt Phyllis went on, 
“‘she’ll catch some young man. Some 
Peter. And, you know, you haven’t 
given it much thought so far—some 
Joan will capture your Peter. She'll 
mean an awful lot to him.” 

“Um,” said Oswald, reflecting on the 
experiences of his own youth. 

‘She will have no sense of duty to him, 
and neither of them will have much sense 
of duty to things in general. Sex will be 
the link between them. Sex and amuse- 
ments. The only links. She won’t be 
trained to do her own work side by side 
with his. She won’t have any work of 
her own to do. The more important his 
work and mind are to the world, the more 
irrelevant she’ll be. The more in his way. 
She’ll have no idea of any purpose in life 
except herself as a purpose, that is to say, 
adornment, entertainment, his attention 
—or, at least, some man’s attention. And 
ifshe misses her catch, can you blame her 
if at thirty-five she becomes rather a queer 
and cranky figure, racked by the jangling 
of disappointed instincts, trying to find 
her place in life by talking mysteriously 
about the woman-soul and the vote?” 
Aunt Phyllis had done. ‘You see?” she 
said rather lamely. 

He saw. 

“These are ideas,” he said; ‘‘certainly 
they are ideas.” He got up and walked 
to the window and stood looking out into 
the garden. ‘‘Of course it is true—educa- 
tion, seen properly, is the world of men 
or the state or the community—say the 
community—explaining itself to the young. 
Education states what your place is, equips 
you for it, or, rather, not place—no; say 
possibilities. Education should be initia- 
tion. Initiation—your point of view is a 
new one to me, and it attracts me. And it 
certainly establishes a case for attending 
to Joan’s education. I see the point of 
that now. No doubt women are much less 
original than men. No doubt of it. They 
are bound to take a color. They haven’t 
color ingrain. And so it’s most important 
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‘to see they get the right color, rich and 

good. Simply because of their lack of 
| initiative.” 

Aunt Phyllis nodded her head assent- 
.ingly. Her expression was that of a 
| small nervous mother who has just ad- 

ministered a powder to a large healthy 


“?Tain’t any use, Plute,”’ considered 
President Sallison of the Bank of Charley- 
town. “Bill Bender’s balance is only a 
little over forty-two thousand.” 

“Then I lower my claim,” Plute mag- 
nanimously informed Charley. “T lower 
it way down. Here’s Ginger McCabe 

| should have some for the contract broken 
| by Bill Bender; and here’s——” 

“You bet we’re here!”’ broke in Ginger 
| McCabe. “Twenty of us that. Splinter 
signed up! And we're plenty boilin’! 
First, I say we get justice; then we string 
Bill!’ And there was a howl of ap- 
| proval from the entire congress of reckless 
riders. 

“That’s right—justice first,’ approved 
J. Rufus Wallingford; and, as he looked 
about on the earnest boys who had signed 
| their contracts in good faith, his broad 
breast heaved with indignation. “By 
George, Phil, the only square thing to do 
is to deal these boys a hand right now!” 

“That’s the talk!” agreed Joe Hissett, 
holding to his red goatee. “You know, 
Phil, there ain’t room in the jail, anyhow, 
for all these Ozobo roughs.” 

“How about it, Dan?” Judge Jones 
turned to the county attorney. ‘‘The 
state ain’t interfered yet with our way of 
dispensing justice, which is satisfactory to 
the community and should be left alone. 
I reckon we could convene right away, if 
we wanted to.” 

“To be sure we can!” broke in Clerk of 
the Court Sam Juggens, and, lifting up his 
voice, he called in clarion tones: “‘Oyez! 
Oyez! Oyez! The—” The rest of it was 
a jumble of syllables; but it had the effect 
of putting the legal machinery of Judge 
Jones into immediate action. There was 
no need to collect an audience. 

“T’ll take notes, and fix up the legal 
charges afterward,” observed the county 
attorney to the judge, in a confidential 
tone. “Do you want to take these Ozobo 
cow-punchers up in a bunch or singly?” 

“Herd ’em,” decided Judge Jones 
briefly. “They don’t need any lawyer or 
any jury. You're to set each man on his 
horse, without his gun, and tie his hands 
behind him, and slap his horse on the 
rump. And say, you Ozobo coyotes”— 
he walked down the line of prisoners with 
judicial solemnity—“ you're outlawed from 
Charleytown, and if one of you’s caught 
in the limits, with or without a gun, you’ll 
have no legal status in this court, whatever 
happens to you. Captain Thomas, take 
’em away. Now, Sam, call Bill Bender to 
the bar. No; wait till I panel a jury.” 

He picked them, all good men and true, 
from among Charleytown’s best and mest 
intelligent; and eight of that jury had in 
their pockets contracts, now worthless, 
with Daw’s Reckless Riders. 

The judge took his seat in the grand 
stand, with the jury ranged about him, 


the county attorney on one side, the clerk 
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child, and isn’t quite sure whether it will 
stay down. 

“Of course,” said Oswald abruptly, 
“this means a doubling my job. As it 
is’ —he turned on aunt Phyllis almost as 
if she was to blame—‘“I haven’t yet found 
the shadow of a decent school for Peter.” 


A Parade of Justice 


(Continued from page 73) 


of the court on the other, and the chief of 
police within whispering distance. 

“Call Bill Bender,” he directed, and 
that blackly scowling person was brought 
through the mob. ‘Prisoner at the bar,” 
thundered Judge Jones, “what have you 
got to say for yourself?” 

What Bill Bender had to say for himself 
was a well-chosen selection from his morn- 
ing oration to the warning on the post- 
office porch at Ozobo; and it brought him 
a fine of a hundred dollars. 

There wasn’t much hope for Bill Bender, 
anyhow. The case was too clear. There 
were all those broken contracts! 

“T figure it like this, Phil,’ whispered 
Banker Charlie Sallison: ‘‘Plute ought 
to have about a third of his claim, say 
thirty-five thousand dollars; these twenty 
that has contracts ought to have about 
two hundred apiece, and that’s four thou- 
sand; the twenty prize-winners ought to 
have about a hundred apiece for the con- 
tracts they won’t get, and that’s two thou- 
sand more. Take out two hundred for the 
deputy police, a hundred dollars for your 
fine, a hundred for another fine when Bill 
hears the verdict; and that leaves—let 
me see—about eleven hundred for the 
costs of this trial.” 

“That sounds fair and square to me,” 
decided Judge Jones. ‘Say, Sam, just 
make a note of these figures and pass it 
up to the jury.” 

“Look here, Jones,” the prisoner called 

“T got a right to a lawyer!” 

“To be sure; to be sure!” assented Judge 
Jones. ‘Dan, you can defend the prisoner. 
The complainants don’t need any lawyer.” 

It was a brilliant speech, a vivid speech 
which the county attorney, inspired by 
Plute’s oratory, made in defense of the 
prisoner at the bar. He pleaded that Bill 
Bender, living in as tough and God-for- 
saken a community as Ozobo, and being of 
a vicious disposition, anyhow, was proba- 
bly not so accountable for his actions as 
an ordinarily decent citizen; and he 
begged the jury not to impose on the man 
the life sentence which he so richly de- 
served. About the financial recompense 
claimed, there could be no dispute as to 
the damages actually shown; so an esti- 
mate of those damages, which were freely 
admitted by the defendant’s lawyer, must 
be determined by the jury. But incarcera- 
tion for life, or for any extended period of 
years, was a serious matter. It would be 
better and far more humane, after assessing 
the adequate damages, to ride Bill Bender 
out of town on a rail, and warn him never 
to come back, on pain of being strung to a 
telegraph-pole. On this plea for clemency, 
he rested his case, and Bill Bender cursed 
him until he was hoarse. 

The foreman of the jury was Ginger Mc- 
Cabe, and he was ready with a unanimous 
verdict the minute Dan Clemps was 
through with his speech of defense. 
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“Guilty, your Honor!” yelled Ginger, 
with a little slip of paper in his hand. 
“We award damages as follows: To 
Plute, thirty-five thousand dollars—” 
And he read off the list as computed by 
Charlie Sallison. 

“T’ve got a check-book, your Honor,” 
announced the banker. ‘Jim Wallingford 
has a fountain pen.” 

The prisoner at the bar, choking with 
emotion, rose up to pronounce his opinion; 
but, before he had spoken six lurid words, 
Judge Jones, the red veins on his cheeks 
turning blue, jumped forward in his seat. 

“‘You’re fined another hundred dollars 
for contempt of court,” he snapped. “‘And 
if you open your head again, the chief of 
police is deputized to bat you speechless. 
The cost of this trial, aside from the two- 
hundred-dollar fees of the deputy police, 
will be”—he leaned over and took some 
newly computed figures from Charlie Salli- 
son— ‘will be eleven hundred and twenty- 
one dollars and thirty-eight cents.” 

The rage of Bill Bender was such that, 
had his clutch fallen upon the check-book 
when it was held toward him, he would 
have torn it to atoms. As it was, his first 
coherent words were a refusal to sign 
any one of these checks, now or hence- 
forth. 

At this juncture, Ginger McCabe 
stepped down from the jury-box, and, 
parading slowly before the prisoner at the 
bar with a deadly glare in his eye, held his 
hand on his hip at such a position that his 
pistol was plainly visible in its holster. 
Brazos Ben, in whose cheek there was a 
deep gash which turned green when he 
was angry, saw the value of that expressive 
pantomime, and imitated it with deadly 
slowness; while Ginger McCabe passed 
the idea to Algy Hanover, known as the 
“killin’est? man north of the Rio Grande. 
A long procession of them followed Algy, 
and, as Bill Bender caught the intent 
meaning in their successive eyes, he felt 
his liver yellowing. There were things in 
this world far above riches— And what 
did Ginger McCabe mean by that bucket 
of tar and that bag of feathers? They had 
appeared before Bill from out of nowhere. 

There was not much labor on the checks, 
except just to sign them. Charlie Sallison 
had made them out during the parade of 
the complaining witnesses. 

“T do maintain,” he observed, with 
some satisfaction, ‘‘that a bank is no place 
to ride in on horseback, whooping drunk, 
and shoot the knobs off the brass railing. 
Go on with the tournament, Ginger. We 
can’t give Bill his little ride till I get these 
checks indorsed and cashed at the bank. 
I’m going to draw the damages for the 
prize-winners in gold.” 

It was a most brilliant tournament, and 
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they let Bill Bender see it clear through to 
the finish, so that they could all join in his 
parade. Probably no man in the history 
of the law was ever ridden out of town ona 
rail preceded by a military escort and a 
brass band, and followed: by every able- 
bodied member of the community. 

Plute Wallingford, however, was not in 
Bill’s parade. He had joined Blackie in 
deserted Ozobo as soon as he received his 
money; but they saw the parade of justice 
from their Pullman drawing-room window 
as they whizzed through Charleytown, 
headed east! 

The next Wallingford story will appear in 

September 
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_|two nights and two days. 


A 
Woman of the War 


(Concluded from page 51) 


“What the devil are you here for?” 
asked the amazed commanding medical 
officer. 

“England’s too full of ghosts. They 
scared me back to realities.” 

The M. O. laughed to hide his inability 
to understand. 

‘Well, if you like ’em, it’s all the same 
to me. I’m delighted to have you. But 
give me the good old ghosts of blighty all 
the time!” 


The piercing of the line at Cambrai 


|| was a surprise no less to the Germans than 
the British. 


The great tent of the 
casualty clearing-station was crammed 
with wounded. Doctors and nurses, with 
tense, burning eyes and bodies aching from 
strain, worked and worked and thought 
nothing of that which might be passing 
outside. No one knew that the German 
wave had passed over. And the German 
wave itself, at that part of the line, was 
but a set of straggling and mystified 


groups. 


Camilla Warrington, head of the heroic 
host of women working in the dimly lit 
reek of blood and agony, had not slept for 
The last con- 
voy of wounded had poured in a couple 
of hours before. She stood by the surgeon, 
aiding him, the perfect machine. At last, 
in the terrible rota, they came to a man 
swathed round the middle in the rough 
bandages of the field dressing-station. 
He was unconscious. They unwound him, 
and revealed a sight of unimaginable 
horror. 

“He’s no good, poor chap!” said the 
surgeon. 

““Can’t you try?” she asked, and put 
repressing hands on the wounded man. 

““Not the slightest good,” said the med- 
ical officer. 

No one in the great tent of agony knew 
that they were isolated from the British 
army. From the outside, it looked soli- 
tary, lighted, and secure. Two German 
soldiers, casual stragglers, looked in at the 
door of the great tent. In the kindly 
German way, they each threw in a bomb, 
and ran off laughing. Seven men were 
killed outright and many rewounded. And 
Camilla Warrington was killed. ” 

The guards, in their memorable sweep, 
cleared the ground. The casualty clear- 
ing-station again came into British hands. 

There is a grave in that region whose 
head-board states that it is consecrated 
“to the Heroic Memory of Camilla War- 
rington, one of the Great Women of the 
War.” 


And Marjorie Shileto, to her husband 
healed and sound, searching. like a foolish 
woman deep into ‘his past history: 

“Tt’s awfully decent of you, darling, to 
hide nothing from me and to tell me about 
that girl in Chelsea. But what was she 
like?” 

“My sweetheart,” said he, like a foolish 
man, “she wasn’t worth your little 
finger.” 


*The bloody and hideous incident related here is 


notaninvention. Itistrue. It happened when and 
where I have indicated. W. J. L. 
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The Romance of Sammy Alde 


(Continued from page 89) 5 


We then arrive at a crisis. 


December 21st—I have passed the knot. 
The wrong way, I mean. I am lost! 

December 23d—Of course, it’s all those carbo- 
hydrates! What else expect? If they would 
only give me lettuce. I remember reading 
that it takes one hundred and ninety-three 
dollars’ worth of lettuce to make one hundred 
calories. Lettuce—that is what I should have! 

Decentber 25th—Christmas! And the end of 
the string fails to meet the knot by a full inch! 
There is a stir in the village—a discreet trying- 
out of tom-toms, a tuning of guitars, a furtive 
yet patent preparation for some ceremony. 

December 26th—Dear Hanavava—she will 
save me yet! 

She came into my hut last night; she routed 
me out; she made me run in circles along the 
-palisade. 

She made me run and run. She had a long 
piece of bamboo in her hand. She stood in 
the center of the ring made by my running, 
just like the master at the circus. Whenever 
I showed signs of faltering, she cut me across 
the legs. IranandIran. Buckets of perspira- 
tion flowed from me; I must have lost pounds. 
Nor is that all. So tired was I when dawn came 
and she vanished that I fell like a gorged ox 
and slept till way past noon. In one short 
afternoon, one can’t eat so very much! 

December 27th—She came again last night. 
God, how she made me run! The end of the 
string is nearing the knot again. 

December 31st—I have lost two inches waist- 
line. But, Lord, what a life—running all night 
and trying not to eat allday! What a life! 

January 5th—Really, Hanavava exaggerates. 
Of course, I know as well as anyone else that I 
must run. But I don’t see the need of running 
so fast or so long. Last night, I made six 
hundred laps. She’ll have me all overtrained. 
And my heart is not so strong as she thinks. 

January toth—When will the evil intent of 
my enemies have an end? What limit is there 
to their wiles? They have now invented a 
new plot—a hellish one. Listen to what they 
do to me: 

Right outside of the palisade, very near, 
but always carefully to windward, from early 
morn to night they roast little pigs. 

_Ican hear the crackle of fire, the hissing music 
of frying fat, and on the breeze there comes to 
me a fragrance so delicious that I feel my sto- 
mach palpitate and try to turn itself inside out. 

All day they do this. Then, when I wake a 
bit past noon, rested from the night’s mad 
athletics, I find myself lying against a little 
roast pig, placed there by Tah-Pooh and 
Tu-lu-lu. 

They are also there, with the little pig, 
Tah-Pooh and Tu-lu-lu, offering it with their 
languorous, inviting way. And the worst of it 
is that Hanavava is not there. After her 
night’s toil, I suppose she feels the need of 
rest; also, I suppose, she has domestic duties 
to attend to. She does not reappear till later 
in the afternoon. 

Meanwhile, I remain alone with Tah-Pooh, 
Tu-lu-lu, and that abominably appetizing little 
pig. 

January 11th—No change. They are driving 
me mad with that fragrance of roasting pig. 

January 12th—No change. They are driving 
me mad with that fragrance of roasting pig. 

January 13th—No change. They are driving 
me mad with that fragrance of roasting pig. 

January 14th—Oh, now see what I have 
done! Oh, now see what I have done! God 
— me for a poor fool—this is what I have 

one: 

When I woke up this afternoon, after a sleep 
of utter exhaustion (Hanavava had run me 
hard through the night), I found myself, as 
usual, face to face with the little roast pig. 
What happened then I can only ascribe to the 
fact that I was not yet thoroughly awake, that 


my mind was not yet working clearly. Any- 
way, I stuck out my tongue a little bit. I 
meant to have just one taste, just one tiny 
taste of the superb, golden, crackling skin. 
But the tip of my tongue had hardly tipped 
the surface of the little pig when I found my- 
self gone mad. I sprang upon it with teeth and 
claws; I bit and tore into it; I devoured. I 
could not stop now. Everything went—chops, 
hams, tenderloins, feet—I could not stop. 
Fat ran down my cheeks, mixed with tears, 
for a great self-pity had hold of me—and, 
hysterical as a schoolgirl, I ate and wept and 
laughed in turn, or did all three at once. 
I now look back upon this scene with stupor. 

Tah-Pooh and Tu-lu-lu, the unspeakable 
ones, were, of course, delighted. When I had 
finished the pig, they washed me off carefully 
with great banyan leaves—washed off both the 


traces of my feasting and of my emotions— |. 


so that Hanavava should not know. When 

Hanavava came, nothing was to be seen. 

But I thought she looked at me with some 

suspicion. Her nostril quivered a bit. Perhaps 

there lingered some aroma of what had hap- 
ned. 

January 15th—I have done it again—God 
help me, I have done it again! 

As I woke this afternoon, a new little roast 
pig was lying by my side. A frenzy took pos- 
session of me. I ate the pig. 

January 16th—Once more! I have done it 
again. 

January 17th—Again. 

January 18th—God help me—I can’t stop 
eating any more! It’s not only the daily little 
pig; it’s everything. I follow him up with 
coconuts, mangoes, joi, everything they 
spread before me. I eat all day; I eat without 
stopping. The last shred of resistance is gone 
from me, the last fiber of self-respect. I can 
even defy Hanavava; I continue eating right 
under her warning, infuriated eyes. She knows 
everything by now, of course, and every night 
she makes dreadful scenes that would be end- 
less if it were not for the necessity of making 
me run. But even while I run, her tongue 
cackles on. And how she does make me run! 

January 25th—I am doomed! The end of 
the string fails to meet the knot by at least 
three inches, and outside of the palisades I 
hear the tuning-up of sacrificial drums. 


The diary ends here. The rest I drew 
from him verbally. 

It was Hanavava who, at this terrible 
crisis, leaped once more to the rescue. 
Coming in at night (he thought himself 
in for his customary run), she took him 
by the hand and led him out of the village 
into the jungle. For two days they hid, 
as searching parties missed them. Then 
again taking him by the hand, she led 
him through more jungle, till, in the middle 
of the third night, they broke out upon 
a beach and he saw, black upon a sea en- 
silvered with moon, a little cutter at 
anchor. 

“Swim!” she cried. ‘Swim, oh, you 
dear one; your own kind is on that boat!” 

But here was an unforseen obstacle: 
Fatty Alden did not know how to swim. 

She went into the water herself then, 
and towed him to the cutter. But when 
she had reached it with him, she remained. 

The cutter was in command of “Red 
Head” Bill, a Jean Yankee trader and 
pirate. He had seen queerer things than 
the coming of these two; being in good 
humor about that time, he accepted them 
cheerfully and took them to Papeite. 

Alden’s story now becomes more ob- 
scure—not, I believe, from any marked 
lack of clarity as to what happened to 
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him, but from a great reluctance to tell 
of it. But what happened was this: 
Once they had landed in Papeite, Hana- 
vava stuck around. She did not seem 
to know, now that Alden had been saved, 
that her work was over and their relations 
ended. She remained. She seemed to 
think it perfectly natural that she should 
remain. 

He had obtained a small position in a 
warehouse, with the idea of earning enough 
to go home, and he was living at the 
pension of Madame Bidot. While he 
worked, Hanavava hovered about? when 
he was eating at the pension, she squatted 
on the veranda and waited for him; while 
he slept at the pension, she curled up on 


.|the veranda and slept; when he walked 


about the streets, she followed him, just a 
few inches behind his right elbow. 

At first, he did not understand. When 
he began to understand, he pretended 
to himself he did not understand. 

He had no conception of romance. And 
as to marriage, he had been inculcated with 
very definite rules. Rule first was that one 
does not wed one of another color. But, 
as a matter of fact, he did not think all 
this out; he simply shut his eyes and his 
ears and was horribly embarrassed. 

The worst of it was that all those about 
him took for granted what wasn’t. And 
considered it with a benevolence much 
more disconcerting to him than acrid 
condemnation would have been. Criticism 
gives one a chance to deny; approbation 
leaves nothing under one’s feet. ‘“‘Elle 
est gentille, votre petite femme,” Madame 
Bidot said to Alden, one morning—and he 
blushed till his hair was pink. 

Unwittingly, though, because it was 
his nature to be indolent and to postpone, 
he had hit upon the only conduct ef- 
fective for the circumstance. Doing 
nothing will solve any situation. It is our 
lack of patience, our madness to take 
active measures which always lead us into 
trouble. A situation, allowed to drift, 
soon ceases to be a situation. This is 
what happened to Alden’s: 

He refused to take notice of what was 
taking place, and he did nothing. But, 
following his instincts, he ate prodigiously 
at Madame Bidot’s remarkably good 
table and put on girth. So that, one day, 
after the noon déjeuner, as he was leaving 
for his work with a toothpick in his 
mouth, Hanavava rose from the veranda 
floor, and confronted him. 

She stood there a long moment, consider- 
ing him with search and care, then came 
to her judgment and her resolution. 

“ Non, décidément,” she said (she had been 
learning some French here in Papeite). 
“ Non, décidément; you are getting too fat.” 

With which she twirled on her bare 
little heel, ran to the end of the little 
wharf, sprang into the water, and swam 
swiftly out to “Red Head” Bill’s cutter, 
just about to weigh anchor out in the 
middle of the lagoon. 

The cutter, perhaps, was making another 
trip to Hanavava’s island, and she knew 
it; or perhaps it was toward the cutter’s 
captain she was swimming this way—a 
lean man who, at that special moment of 
disillusion, might appeal to her. Let us 
hope that it was back to her island and 
family that she went. 

As for Fatty Alden, he did not stop 
long to wonder. Very wisely he took the 


next steamer home—where he still is. 
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The Compelling Lover 


(Continued from page 57) 


hooks raised so high that it necessitated 
a footstool to reach them. I had told the 
carpenters myself a few days before where 
I wanted them placed (to accommodate 
my five feet, three inches and a half of 
height), but my father informed me that 
he had raised them, as it was (I am sure 
he began his sentence with a word_be- 
ginning with “d”) “poor carpentry work 
to have them so low down.”’ The masons 
were all ready with their plaster when I 
made the discovery, so the room had to 
be finished that way. Only an Amazon 
in height would have found it convenient. 

This was really the beginning of my 
father’s broken state of mind, which caused 
him to be a mere child during his later 
years. From being almost a dandy in his 
early life, and the neatest of men, he had, 
at this time, grown very careless in his 
attire. This naturally troubled me, and 
I tried to rouse him from such a state. I 
was the only one who had any influence 
over him. Before the coming of my lover, 
I had bought my father a new suit of 
clothes and a new hat; and I asked him, 
on the morning of the expected visit, to 
don these clothes. He stubbornly refused. 
I explained the importance of the occa- 
sion, and he replied that if any city man 
was coming there and did not like his ap- 
pearance, he could go right away again; 
he did not purpose changing his habits or 
his clothes in his own home to suit the 
whims of callers. I think, perhaps, that 
was the moment of my life when I touched 
the bottom of despair. My mother started 
into the fray, but I begged her to desist, as 
she only served to rouse still further my 
father’s stubbornness. But again my state 
of abject misery brought on a torrent of 
tears, and again my father relented and 
attired himself in the new clothes. (I re- 
member that I took his old hat away and 
burned it up, and that, after the departure 
of my visitor, I had to confess this fact 
to him, and he was so displeased that, for 
a period of some ten days, he went about 
bareheaded, to show me his disapproval 
of the act.) 

Yet, in spite of all this, and in spite of 
the predictions of my Milwaukee friends, 
my lover was not repelled by my home 
conditions. I do not remember much 
happiness during that visit, however. 
There was a brood of small children, and 
their mother and father and grandparents 
were all nervously worn with the condi- 
tions which had been created by tears of 
wrong thought and lack of self-control. 
Save the love and pity I sent out to them 
all, there was little love in the atmosphere; 
and I was on tenter-hooks every moment 
of the time my lover was there, lest some 
painful upheaval occur. Yet I know that 
every one of them, deep in their hearts, 
felt love and gratitude toward me and 
desired my best happiness; and all of 
them felt an admiring reverence for the 
splendid man who had come into my life. 

They had seen many admirers about 
me, and, through a long girlhood, had seen 
me interested at various times, but never 
before swept away completely by an over- 
whelming emotion. So they were really 
on their best behavior; for which I fer- 
vently thanked them when the visit was 
over, besides thanking God on my knees 


that night, as I always did for every least 
favor. 

Before my lover came, I had been anx- 
ious in my mind regarding what he might 
think of my having dabbled, to the extent 
already mentioned, in matters psychic. 
I knew he had been reared by orthodox 
relatives in New England, but I knew he 
was, at the same time, a cosmopolitan 
who had grown broad in his ideas through 
extensive reading and through extensive 
travel. In his letters he expressed great 
reverence for the Creator and a strong 
belief in prayer and in the presence of 
guardian angels. But I had an idea that 
he might think me weak or unwise or un- 
canny if he knew I had any interest in 
psychic phenomena. So, when suddenly, 
in one of our talks, he said to me, ‘Have 
you ever looked into this matter of com- 
munication with the spirits of our dead 
friends?” I trembled to the marrow of 
my bones; but I replied honestly, ‘‘ Yes, 
I have; and I believe it sometimes occurs.”’ 
Then I waited for my sentence of disap- 
proval. Instead, with a very beautiful 
smile, my lover said: ‘‘I am so glad you 
believe this. I do. The subject interests 
me greatly.” So another hurdle was 
safely leaped in my adventurous ride 
toward happiness. 

At this moment, as I write of this occur- 
rence, I am filled with a sense of profound 
awe at the consciousness of the important 
part this sympathy between us on all sub- 
jects pertaining to spiritual matters has 
played in my life. It has been, indeed, 
the very rock-bed foundation of my won- 
derful love-life of thirty-two years with 
this rare soul. 

The friends of my husband who knew 
him only in his business life will, no doubt, 
be astounded at such a statement from 
me. He was not quickly understood by 
those who met him. A practical business 
man, with agreeable manners and the 
most winning voice, and a well-read man 
was what most people would say of him. 
To only a few, possessed of understanding, 
did he reveal his peculiarly spiritual qual- 
ities. Not until the first year of my life 
with him was I aware of his open vision 
and his ability to see and hear on planes 
not visible to the physical eye and ear. 
When I did become aware of this, he 
warned me not to speak of it freely, as he 
himself did not understand the laws con- 
nected with it and was afraid to have it 
known. He had, however, he confessed 
to me, since a child, at times been conscious 
of the presence of beings not visible to 
others. While we were in our Meriden 
house, he saw, on three separate occasions, 
a woman in a gray Shaker bonnet and 
gray gown pass through our upper hall. 
The first time he saw her, he was confident 
some one in the house was playing a trick; 
but when convinced that all the inmates 
of the house could account for their doings 
at that moment, he knew he had had one 
of his “visions.” 

Nothing of unusual moment happened 
after these three visitations, and he was 
never able to trace any occurrence in 
the history of the house to explain the 
matter. 

After the death of our baby, he saw the 
vision of the child on several occasions— 
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Make Your Hair 
Look Its Best 


Proper Shampooing is what makes 
your hair beautiful. It brings out all the 
real life, lustre, natural wave and color, 
and makes it soft, fresh and luxuriant. 

Your hair simply needs frequent and 
regular washing to keep it beautiful, but 
it cannot stand the harsh effect of ordi- 
nary soap. The free alkali, in ordinary 
soaps, soon dries the scalp, makes the 
hair brittle and ruins it. This is why 
discriminating women use 


WATKINS 


MULSIFIED 
COCOANUT OIL 


SHAMPOOING 


This clear, pure, and entirely greaseless 
product, cannot possibly injure, and does 
not dry the scalp or make the hair brittle, 
no matter how often you use it. 

Two or three teaspoonfuls will cleanse 
the hair and scalp thoroughly. Simply 
moisten the hair with water and rub it in. 
It makes an abundance of rich, creamy 
lather, which rinses out easily, removing 
every particle of dust, dirt, dandruff and 
excess oil. The hair dries quickly and 
evenly, and has the appearance of being 
much thicker and heavier than it is. It 
leaves the scalp soft and the hair fine and 
silky, bright, fresh-looking and fluffy, 
wavy and easy to manage. 

You can get MULSIFIED COCOA- 
NUT OIL at any drug store, and a 50 
cent bottle should last for months. 


RICE SO CENTS 


DistRigUTED BY 
RL 


Ww. 


CONTENTS 


GET THE GENUINE 
LOOK FOR THIS SIGNATURE 


ON EVERY ORIGINAL BOTTLE 


If your druggist does not have it, an original bottle wil 
be mailed direct upon receipt of the price. 


Splendid for Children. 
THE R. L. WATKINS CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Use 


Ingrams Rouge 


Just a light touch and you have a delicate, 

arming glow. not istinguished 
from natural color. Safe for the most delicate 
skins. Daintily m Solid cake—no 
porcelain plate. Three perfect shades. 50c. 


Ingram’s Milkweed Cream 
A cream that is good for your skin. Soothes ir- 
ritations, overcomes blemishes, softens, cleanses, 
and has a distinctive remedial effect upon the skin. 
It keeps the complexion healthy. 50c and $1 sizes. 

“There Is Beauty in Every Jar.’’ 
Send us a dime for our Guest Room Package 
containing Ingram’s Face Powder and Rouge 
in novel packets, and Milkweed Cream, 
Zodenta Tooth Powder, and Ingram’s = 


in Guest Room sizes. 


Frederick F. Ingram Co. 
Established 1885 


Windsor, Canada 40 Tenth St., Detroit, U.S. A. 


El-Rado 
The “Womanly” Way 
to Remove Hair 


Youthifying the underarms with El Rado is an 
agreeable way to remove the hair. While neces- 
sary for the proper wearing of evening gowns and 
transparent sleeves, hairfree underarms are just as 
desirable for everyday comfort and cleanliness. 

El Rado removes hair from the face, neck, under- 
arms or limbs in the same simple way that water 
removes dirt. The sanitary lotion first dissolves 
the hair,—then it is washed off. Much more 
“womanly” than the use of arazor. Of course the 
hair comes back—it cannot be removed permanently 
without serious injury—but El Rado does not stim- 

i wth, and is entirely 
harmless. 


Ask for “El Rado” hair remover at any toilet 
ss counter. Two sizes, 50c. and $1.00. Money- 
ick guarantee. 
If you prefer, we will fill your order by 
mail, if you write enclosing stamps or coin. 
PILGRIM MFG. CO. Dept. W, 112 E. 19th St., New York 
Canadian Address, 132 St. Paul West, Montreal 


Talcum Powder 


With its delicate fragrance of 
“fresh roses” is the perfect toilet 
4 powder for all uses—in the nursery, 
after a bath, as a face powder. So 
smooth, soft, antiseptic and 
refreshing. 


Trial Offer. Send 20¢ for an attrac- 
tive Week-End Package containing 
four Jap Rose miniatures, consist- 
ing of one each of TalcumPowder, 
Soap, Cold Cream and Toilet Water. 


JAMESS.KIRK&CO. 
687 E. Austin Avenue, Chicago J, 


at two of our New York homes and once 
in a hotel. 

In addition to his business talents, my 
husband was a popular club-man;_ he 
played an excellent game of whist, bridge, 
and auction, and was popular with his com- 
panions through his wit and his courtesy 
at the card-table. 

In my early married life he was much in 
demand for the game of poker; and I re- 
member the first time he went to the club 
after we were in our Meriden house. He 
told me he was invited to a special game 
of poker there, and it would be his first 
meeting with old friends since his mar- 
riage. (I know I felt a great glow of pride 
as he went down the walk, thinking how, 
in all the congratulations his friends would 
naturally offer him on his marriage, that 
I had been the one woman in the whole 
world selected to wear his crown of “‘wife.’’) 

That afternoon he had read to me in a 
New York paper an account of a book, 
written by Eliott Coues, on theosophy, 
containing many remarkable statements 
regarding the worlds beyond the earth. 

It was the first time I had ever heard 
the word “theosophy.” He told me he 
was going to send for the book and he 
said: “Ella, I wish you would write the 
author and try to meet him sometime in 
New York. I think we ought to know 
more of this matter.’”” Of course, when- 
ever he expressed a wish of any kind, I 
never rested until I had done whatever I 
could to carry it out. I devoted the eve- 
ning to letter-writing and then retired, to 
enjoy the sound sleep which has always 
accompanied my nights. I woke to greet 
him on his return and to hear him express 
his appreciation that I had been so sensible 
about his going to the club and to listen 
to all the different remarks his friends had 
made about his marriage. He said he had 
had a very enjoyable evening, but he said, 
“All the time I kept wondering if you 
would remember to write to Eliott Coues.” 
Great was his satisfaction when he learned 
the letter was written. 

While he never went deeply into the 
profound philosophy of theesophy, he yet 
bought me every book on that subject 
which he felt would be a help to me, and 
he was greatly impressed with the idea 
of reincarnation. It explained to both 
of us the mystery of our quick recognition 
of each other as mates for time and eter- 
nity, and it explained the complexities of 
this earth-life which otherwise would make 
the Creator seem very unjust. 

It used to be a wonder to him, as well 
as to me, that such ignorance existed in 
the Christian churches regarding reincar- 
nation, since, in the eleventh chapter of 
Matthew, Christ says, speaking of John 
the Baptist: 


And if ye will receive it, this is Elias which 
was for to come. 
He that has ears to hear, let him hear. 


Again, in Chapter xvii: 


But I say unto you, That Elias is come 
already, and they knew him not, but have done 
unto him whatsoever they listed. Likewise 
shall the Son of man suffer of them. 

Then the disciples understood that he spake 
unto them of John the Baptist. 


That John the Baptist himself did not 
know he was Elias reincarnated is not 
strange. Few of us know who we were 
in former lives; but the masters know, 
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and Christ, the latest and greatest of all 
masters, knew of what he spoke. Never- 
theless, his bigoted followers dare to hold 
up their hands and cry, “Paganism!” 
when reincarnation is mentioned. 

Our studies in theosophy taught my 
husband and myself how dangerous were 
investigations into spiritual phenomena 
unless one went about it with the light of 
knowledge in the brain and reverence in 
the heart. It taught us we were not to 
seek information of coming events through 
the spirits of the dead or ask for advice 
on merely earthly matters, and that such 
advice, when obtained, was either through 
mind-reading or by earth-bound spirits, 
whose progress we impede by continually 
calling them back to decide matters we 
should decide ourselves. Theosophy taught 
us that we should not lean on any power 
save the God-power in our own souls, and 
that we are not saved by any power save 
the power of the Divine Self we develop, 
as our brother, Christ, developed it through 
all his incarnations until he became truly 
“One-with-God.” Theosophy also taught 
us that we must live the Sermon on the 
Mount, not merely believe in it, if we ex- 
pect to find any satisfaction in the realms 
after death. And it taught us that all the 
realms, planes, and spheres beyond earth 
are thought-builded, and that just accord- 
ing to our thoughts, actions, and words, 
will our ‘‘mansions not made by hands” 
be heavens or hells. 

The continual effort made by my hus- 
band to put these beliefs into practise in 
his daily life were known to me alone, per- 
haps. The effort made his business life 
ofttimes difficult; and had he put these 
ideals aside, keeping his religion for Sun- 
days only, he would, no doubt, have: at- 
tained great wealth with his combined 
business acumen and his industry. Even 
in his love of cards and in his monotonous 
life of travel for the first seven years after 
our marriage, when card-games were his 
only recreation, he introduced his idea of 
altruism. This, too, was a matter known 
only to me. He played games of chance 
only with men he knew; whatever money 
he made was kept in a separate purse, and, 
when he came home, he asked me to help 
him distribute it anonymously among de- 
serving people. I remember one year, 
when we both found great delight in send- 
ing a poor aging artist in the Middle West 
mysterious packages of money by express. 
We had met this artist while traveling 
and had bought a few of his pictures, which 
we had given to friends. But his hand 
was losing its cunning, and he was too far 
along in years to take up any other occu- 
pation; so we felt a great happiness in 
bestowing upon him these blind favors. 
The sick, the lame, the blind were aided 
out of this card-fund—never anyone we 
knew well; never any of our own depend- 
ents; always some one outside whose needs 
we knew but were not supposed to know. 
My husband was reared by strictly old- 
fashioned orthodox relatives. His father 
believed card-playing was wicked, and 
so did many of his boyhood companions. 
Some of these I afterward met, and knew 
they considered Robert had strayed from 
the fold of salvation by his worldly habits, 
such as playing cards for money. Yet I 
never knew one of these friends or rela- 
tives of his who lived so near the Christ- 
standard in all his dealings with his fellow 
men or who had so devout a heart toward - 
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God, year in and out, as Robert Wilcox. 
Posessing sympathy, generosity, helpful- 
ness, appreciation of all that was worth 
while, slow to anger and quick to forgive, 
with keen powers of discrimination, yet 
never carpingly critical, he surely lived 
his life along the ideals of brotherhood; 
never a church-member or a churchgoer, 
yet liberal in his aid to churches and re- 
spectful toward all creeds. 

The year following the Chicago Exposi- 
tion and Congress of Religions, the East- 
Indian monk, Swami Vivakananda, came 
to New York and gave a course of lectures. 
My husband was then passing through 
a business crisis which required all of his 
courage and self-control. We first heard 
of these lectures in a somewhat curious 
way. One evening, just after dinner, the 
postman brought a letter; it was from a 
stranger, addressed to me, and had been 
three times forwarded. It told of a lecture 
to be given by Vivakananda, giving the 
time and the place, and closed, saying, 


I feel sure, from what I read of your writings, 
that you will be interested. 


The hall where the lecture was to be given 
was two blocks from our apartment, and 
the time was just one hour from the time 
I received the letter. We had no other 
engagement for that evening, and my hus- 
band proposed going. 

We reached the hall just as Vivakananda 
was going on the stage in his robe and 
turban. We sat in the very last seat of 
the hall, clasping each other’s hands as the 
impressive orator gave a never-to-be-for- 
gotten talk on things spiritual. When we 
went out, my husband said: 

“T feel that man knows more of God 
than we do. We must both hear him 
again.” 

My husband attended with me not only 
a number of evening lectures but on 
several occasions came from his office 
during the day to listen to the Swami. I 
remember his saying, as we went out on 
the street one day: 

“This man makes me rise above every 
business worry; he makes me feel how 
trivial is the whole material view of life 
and how limitless is the life beyond. I 
can go back to my troubles at the office 
now with new strength.” 

Although I had, naturally, possessed 
the concentration which enabled me to 
sit in a crowded room where people were 
talking, singing, or dancing, and to lose 
myself in reading or writing, I had yet to 
learn that concentration was a science. 

It was Vivakananda, this East-Indian 
teacher, who gave me my first lessons in 
concentration. He told us all that this 
great law, once understood and acquired, 
could not only lead us to the summit of 
self-control but it would give us the power 
of achievement and a knowledge of realms 
interpenetrating our visible and coarser 
world. After each lesson (and, indeed, a 
portion of each day since that time), I 
made a practise of sitting quite alone for 
a quarter- or a half-hour, seeking to bring 
my too active mind under the check-rein 
of my will. I endeavored to drive out 
every thought save that of God, the one 
supreme, omnipotent Creator of all the 
worlds which exist or ever have existed; 
he of whom Christ said, ‘Why call ye me 
good; there is none good but the Father.” 
I sought to fill myself with the sense of 
his power and to bathe myself in love for 
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Master Camera 


All the knowledge and skill of sixty years’ 
camera making has been concentrated in the 
Ansco V-P Speedex No. 3—a superb pocket com- 
panion for anyone who appreciates that which is 
the best of its kind. 


With the finest of fine lenses and shutter equip- 
ments, it produces sharp, clear 2% x 3% inch 
pictures in rain, sunshine or shadow. 


CAMERAS & SPEEDEX FILM 


The user of the V-P Speedex 
No. 3 can quickly change the 
speed, the lens opening and the 
focus without losing sight of 
the image in the “finder”—an 
exclusive Ansco feature which 
makes picture-taking easier 
and more certain. 


The Ansco V-P Speedex 
No. 3 is extremely simple in 
operation, exceptionally beau- 
tiful in appearance and extra- 
ordinarily efficient. 


Write for specimen picture on 
Cyko Paper. Then ask the Ansco 
Dealer for a demonstration. 


ANSCO COMPANY 
Binghamton, NewYork. 


Ansco V-P Speedex No. 3 

Equipped with B. & L. Tessar 
lens, F 4.5, $65.00@ Ansco 
Anastigmat, F 4.5, $56.00; F 6.3, 
$40.00; F 7.5, $31.00; in Acme 
Speedex shutter (maximum 
speed, 1/300 second). Other 
Ansco Cameras, $2.75 up. 


With That New Frock 
You Will Need 


DELATONE 


S° LONG AS FASHION DECREES sheer fabrics for 
sleeves, the woman of refinement requires Delatone 
for the removal of noticeable hair from the under-arm. 
Delatone is an old and well-known scientific prep- 
aration, for the quick, safe and certain removal of 
hairy growths, no matter how thick or stubborn. 
Beauty specialists recommend Delatone for removal 


quickly disappear under the healing and soothing 
influence of this medicated powder, because it 
contains antiseptic and healing ingredients not 
found in ordinary talcum powders. 
Nurses insist on it after bathing chil- 
dren because it prevents skin soreness. 


of objectionable hair. They know of nothing to re- Forskin irritations of the sick, bed sores, 
move hair permanently without injury. and for chafing of fleshy people one J 
Drugegists sell Delatone; or an original 1-oz. jar box will prove its extraordinary healing 


will be mailed toany address upon receipt of $1 by drug or by 

. imp to pay pos eon 
The Sheffield Pharmacal Co. | | lens TRIAL BOX FREE———>— 
339 So. Wabash Avenue, Dept. GM, Chicago. Iilinols THE COMFORT POWDER CO., Boston, Mass. 
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Yearly Increase Guaranteed 


SPECIAL TERMS— TEN MONTHS’ 
credit on any article selected from the 

SWEET Catalog. No money in advance, 
Shipment made for your examination. 
First payment to be made only after you 
have convinced yourself that SWEET 
values cannot be equalled. If not what 
you wish return at our expense. 


Any Diamond bought & 
of us may be returned 
Jor exchange at an in- 
creased valueof7\%4% & 
more than you paid. 
We stand alone in 
this offer. 


No Red Tape— 
No Delay 


Every transaction 
CONFIDENTIAL. 
You don't do justice to 
yourself and your dol- 
ars unless you inspect 
our unusual values in 
atches, 
SWEET’S CLUSTER; phonosiaphs,ete 
7 fine Diamonds. Set in Phonogtaphe, 
Send TODAY for 


Platinum. Looks 
like $225.00 Solitaire. SWEET DeLuxe Cat- 
alog. Write NOW to 


Dept. 8N. 


THE HOUSE OF QUALITY? 


LW-SWEETE& CO, 


2-4 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK | 


HAVE YOU A 
ETHEART, 


Son or Brother in training saa 
in the American Army or Navy? 
If so, mail him a package of 
ALLEN’S FOOT- EASE, the antisep- 
tic powder to be shaken into the 
shoes and'sprinkled in the foot- 
bath. The American, British 
and French troops use Allen’s 
f) Foot-Ease, because it takes the 
Friction from the Shoe and fresh- 
ens the feet. It is the greatest 
comforter for tired, aching, ten- 
der, swollen feet, and gives relief 
to corns and bunions. 
The Plattsburg Camp Manual 
advises men in training to shake 
Foot-Ease in their shoes. each 
( morning. Ask your dealer to- 
§ day for a 25c. box of Allen’s Foot-Ease, and 
gr for a 2c. stamp he will mail it for you. What 


remembrance could be so acceptable ? 


ENTER A BUSINESS 


annual income in profes- 
sional fees, making and fitting a foot specialty to 
measure; readily learned by anyone at home in a 
few weeks; easy terms for training, openings every- 
where with all the trade you canattend to. Nocap- 
ital required or goods to buy, no agency or soliciting. 
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him. Always from these moments of con- 
centration I arose with new strength and 
poise to meet life. One night, after com- 
ing from a lecture, my husband left me 
at the door of our apartment, and said he 
was going up to the Lotos Club for an 
hour to smoke his cigar and indulge in a 
game of cards. I prepared for retiring, 
and then sat down to my moments of 
concentration. Suddenly I felt that I 
must go to my desk. I had no idea what 
I was to do; I had finished my day’s work 
before I went to the lecture, and I had 
no least thought of writing anything more 
that day. Yet so strong was the urge 
that I rose, went to my desk, took up 
my pen, and began to write. I was per- 
fectly conscious, yet my mortal brain 
certainly had nothing to do with what 
my pen wrote down. It was if as some 
one thought for me. I watched my hand 
form the words with interest, as I would 
have watched a friend write. This is the 
poem which came under those peculiar 
conditions: 


ILLUSION 


God and I in space alone, 
And nobody else in view. 
“And where are the people, O Lord,” I said, 
“The earth below, and the sky o’erhead 
And the dead whom once I knew?” 


“That was a dream,” God smiled and said, 
“A dream that seemed to be true. 
There were no people, living or dead; 

There was no earth and no sky o’erhead; 
There was only Myself—in you.” 


“Why do I feel no fear,”’ I asked, 


“Meeting you here this way; 
For I have sinned I know full well, 
And is there heaven, and is there hell, 
And is this the judgment day?” 


““Nay, those were but dreams,” the Great Cod 


said, 
“Dreams that have ceased to be. 

There are no such things as fear or sin; 

There is no you—you never have been— 
There is nothing at all but Me.” 


This was the on'y experience of the kind 
which ever befell me. And, oddly enough, 
the poem is the only one of my thousands 
of verses which I was ever ab'e to com- 
pletely memorize and never forget. Who- 
ever wrote it through me helps me to 
recall it. The verses went begging; no 
magazine would use them, fearing they 
were unorthodox. The editor of the Cen- 
tury (Mr. Gilder) liked them very much, 
he said, but felt they might not be under- 
stood by his readers. Finally, the Chap 
Book, of Chicago, used them, after which 
they were copied all over the earth, usually 
without my name. The London Athe- 
ngum printed them some three years after- 
ward, and asked its readers to supply the 
author’s name if possible. I supplied it, 
with the name and date of the magazine 
first using it. 

On several different occasions, in New 
York or while traveling at different periods 
of our lives, my husband and I went to 
spiritual séances and investigated the 
phenomena. We encountered a few cases 
of pure fraud, not many; more cases of 
the presence of earth-bound spirits, and 
again of elementals—mindless creatures 
that often frequent séance-rooms. In no 
one of these circles did we find any knowl- 
edge that benefited us. Once, in a private 
home in California, through a psychic who 
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only came to her friends, we were conscious 
of being in touch with high forces, con- 
scious, indeed, that our little son had grown 
in the spirit-world and was able to send us 
amessage. The proofs, under perfect test- 
conditions, were convincing to us. 

That was fully fifteen years before my 
husband passed into higher worlds him- 
self, and we never, during that time, made 
any further investigations. We simply 
rested satisfied that such truths existed. 
But always, in talking of these matters, 
as we so frequently did, my husband would 
say: ‘‘If I go first, I will come to you and 
make myself known to you in sich ways 
as I can, if God will permit it. If you go 
first, you must come to me.” 

In many of his letters I find these prom- 
ises, and only two weeks before his going- 
out of the body, when he was in perfect 
health, he spoke very earnestly on the 
subject to me again, saying: ‘‘ However 
hard it migt: be for you to stay here in 
our dear seashore home, were I to go on 
ahead of you, it is yet here that I feel 
I could reach you in spirit and make my- 
self manifest. Both our summer and our 
winter homes here are so charged with our 
love-life that I am sure I could make my- 
self known to you.” 

How this promise of his has been kept 
will be told later. 


The first summer of my married life 
was spent at the Thimble Islands, in that 
most inappropriately named resort, Stony- 
creck. (The utter lack of imagination 
which characterizes a large majority of 
Americans is displayed in the names given 
their towns. How any Seashore resort, 
with the wonder of waves and tides in the 
perspective, and islands and trees and rocks 
to lend variety, could be dubbed ‘‘Stony- 
creek” will ever remain a mystery to me.) 

My husband had bought a little cottage 
there before he met me, planning to give 
some of the relatives who were blessed by 
his bounty a summer at the shore. (It 
was a curious coincidence, which he and 
I discovered early in our acquaintance, 
that both of us were doing what we could 
to help ten relatives with our purses and 
our thought.) 

It was my first acquaintance with the 
sea, and although it was Long Island 
Sound, for me it had all the beauty and 
majesty and novelty which had been 
ascribed to the ocean by my imagination. 
Coming, as I did, from the inlands of the 
Middle West, and dwelling right on the 
banks of the Sound with the prince of my 
early dreams materialized into the most 
adorable of lover-comrades, made life: 
almost too full of happiness. 

It was my husband who first found the 
location of our cottage disappointing. 
He called to my attention the fact that it 
was only pleasing to look out on the water 
at high tide. Until he mentioned it, the 
mud flats at low tide had not registered 
in my mind. But after a time I realized 
with him that we would not be satisfied 
to make that place our permanent summer 
home. So the little house was sold for a 
trifle more than it cost, and at the end 
of the season we went into a house which 
had been rented for a term of two or three 
years at Meriden, Connecticut, as my hus- 
band’s business affairs centered about that 
manufacturing town for a period of time. 

It was a pretty home, and when we 
were together, life was full of everything 
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sweet and beautiful. But my ~husband 
was obliged to be absent on business of 
the company in which he was a stock- 
holder fully half the time. On several of 
these trips I accompanied him; but that 
was not always practicable, and when he 
left me in Meriden, I was acutely lonely for 
lack of congenial companionship. For- 
tunately I had my work; for, while mar- 
riage relieved me of the urgent necessity of 
writing, there was ever the urge from 
within; and there was a brood of nieces 
andnephews in the West needing assis- 
tance in gaining an education—a work I 
had already begun before marriage and 
which I was glad to continue. 

Then I took up the study of French, 
and I resumed my old long-abandoned 
exercise of riding. My husband arranged 
with a stableman in Meriden to provide 
me with good saddle-horses, and I kept 
up this enjoyment until that wonderful 
day came when expectant motherhood 
glorified life with new splendor. 

The first interest which Meriden felt 
in me as a poet came through the St. Elmo 
Commandery, K.T., the Masonic organ- 
ization of which my husband was a mem- 
ber. Meriden’s very important man, 
Mr. H. Wales Lines, asked me to write a 
poem for an occasion in the near future 
when the commandery was to be honored 
by the presence of some distinguished 
guests. Robert brought the request to 
me, and seemed desirous for me to write 
the poem. He provided me with such 
books and literature as would give me the 
history of the Masonic order—an order 
of which I knew little, save that it held 
secrets which no woman could share. 

I felt much concern about my ability 
to do honor to the occasion, or, rather, to 
do honor to my husband, which was my 
leading thought, I am sure. 

I toiled in my little study for two or 
three days without being able to write one 
satisfying line; and each night, when my 
husband came in, I was obliged to shadow 
the hope in his eyes by a disappointing 
report. Then he told me that one of his 
very best business friends from New York, 
newly married, was coming with his bride 
to spend the week-end with us. He hoped 
I might finish my poem and be ready to 
enjoy their visit, but, meantime, assured 
me I need not feel anxious about their 
entertainment, as he would see to that if 
I needed the time for my work. However, 
not a line of the poem came until after 
the friends had arrived. We had dined 
and were in the drawing-room. Rotert 
told them of my work and asked thc: to 
excuse me if I went up to my study, but 
in a few minutes I came down with my 
writing-materials and asked them to let 
me sit in their midst and write. I felt that 
such a congenial atmosphere would bring 
an inspiration. And, sure enough, it did. 

So there, in that social circle, I began and 
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completed the poem which delighted not 
only my husband but the whole command- 
ery; and not only that commandery, for 
the poem has been used periodically by 
Masonic orders all over the world at many 
distinguished gatherings. Just at the be- 
ginning of the war, my publishers in Lon- 
don wrote me enthusiastically regarding 
this poem. But, best of all, it brought 
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“Citizens of 


the World” 


The patriarch Abraham and the 
apostle Paul, John Wycliffe and 
Christopher Columbus, Benjamin 
Franklin and Abraham Lincoln, 
were “‘citizens of the world.” 


They thought universally, to 
some extent saw every man as his 
brother’s keeper, and were proph- 
ets of the day when a great con- 
test would be waged to make the 
world one world, and that one safe 
for democracy. 


The Christian Science Monitor 


An International Daily Newspaper 


embodies this idea in a daily news- 
paper. It publishes the news of all 
the world. It circulates throughout 
all the world. It advertises firms 
in all the world. Its editorial col- 
umns give courageous attention to 
all phases of the world’s activities. 


It regards all men as created free 
and equal, respects religious free- 
dom, insists on medical freedom, 
and is a volunteer for service in the 
cause of all “‘citizens of the world.” 


The Christian Science Monitor, 
3c. a copy, is on sale throughout 
the world at news stands, hotels 
and Christian Science reading 
rooms. A monthly trial scbscrip- 
tion by mail anywhere in the world, 
for 75c.; a sample copy on request. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
PUBLISHING SOCIETY 


BOSTON U.S. A. 


Sole publishers of all authorized 
Christian Science literature. 
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unalloyed during those two and a half 
years in Meriden, outside of my hours 
with my husband, was in my visits to 
aunt Hattie and uncle Lester and their 
five daughters (Robert’s cousins, with 
whom he had been reared like a brother), 
in New Britain, Connecticut. Aunt 
Hattie’s sister was Robert’s mother. It 
proved to me from what rare, broad, sweet, 
and beautifully Christian lineage he sprang 
(on his mother’s side there was kinship to 
Ralph Waldo Emerson) when this aunt 
and her five daughters, who had been 
accustomed to receive both his love and 
his means, without any wife with claims 
on both to come between them, accepted 
me with open hearts and arms. 

Reared in a strictly orthodox atmos- 
phere, aunt Hattie Booth and all her 
daughters were yet as broad as the uni- 
verse in their outlook on religion, and in 
their understanding of God’s requirements 
of his children. All my ideas, which many 
at that time called Unitarian, and which 
a year later I knew were theosophical, 
aunt Hattie would discuss with me, evinc- 
ing the deepest interest: and profound 
was her insight into things psychical. 
That is no wonder; for if ever a human 
being was in close touch with the world of 
angels it was she. To this day, fully 


| twenty years since she passed out of earth- 
| sight, I cannot think of this rare and lovely 
woman without a rush of tender love 
| sweeping through me, and of eager hope 
at the thought of again meeting her in 
| realms not far distant from me, I trust. 


It was a shining hour of my life when I 
imparted to aunt Hattie the wonderful 
news of my expectant motherhood. Again 
the white soul and big heart and broad, 
loving spirit were revealed in her spon- 
taneous delight, and all through those 
radiant months, full half of them spent 
without my husband’s presence, aunt 
Hattie and her daughters and the good 
uncle Lester were my strength and com- 
fort and defense against the many anxie- 
ties and fears which would, at times, 
intrude on my great happiness. It may 
easily be imagined how painful and bitter 
would have been the situation of a new- 
comer and expectant mother in a strange 
land if the husband’s relatives had been 
opposed to the advent of a child, as some- 
times occurs in families. 

Never was a child more longed for or 
more anticipated than that babe of mine, 
and never did waiting mother feel herself 
to be more of a chosen and anointed being 
Naturally, 
I felt a deep gratitude toward others who 
also welcomed the coming child. . My 
first sea voyage was taken during that 
period of my life. Being in excellent 
health, the physician thought it no risk; 
and so a wonderful trip to Havana and 
back was enjoyed without any disastrous 
results and with lasting memories of great 
pleasure. Some verses written on that 
voyage, suggested by a remark made by 
my husband, became extremely popular 
and have been set to music by more than 
one composer since. Seeing a scarf of 
mine fluttering in the sea wind at the open 
port-hole of our cabin, he said: ‘“‘See how 
that old flirt of a sea-wind is trying to 
coax that scarf to come out and see the 
world with him! If she went, he would 
kiss her a few times and then fling her 
into the waves to drown.” So before the 
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day ended, I wrote ‘‘The Sea-breeze and 
the Scarf.” 

Much as my husband desired a son, all 
the “‘people who are supposed to know” 
predicted a daughter. So we relinquished 
the idea of Robert, junior, and prepared 
to welcome Winifred Wilcox. All through 
the Cuban trip, we talked of Winifred. 
She became a real personality to us; and 
we thought of her as if she had lived many 
years under our roof. 

Once, while my husband was in the 
West, I wrote him what a happy visit-1 
was having with friends of his in New 
York; and before me lies a letter he wrote 
me in reply. He says therein: 


I am glad you have Winifred with you in 
all your happiness in New York. Though she 
is very young to go into society, I feel she is 
very safe, snuggled up so closely to your warm 
heart; and the little confidences that she re- 
ceives from its whispered pulsings must be 
very delightful to her. I should: think you 
— be talking to her all the time. A kiss 
to her. 


But suddenly, one May day, when the 
expectant father was in Tennessee on 
business, not Winifred but Robert M. 
Wilcox, junior came to earth-life, and, 
not liking the world into which he had been 
so unceremoniously ushered, remained only 
twelve hours. 

Informed by wire of the arrival of his 
son, my husband wrote me a letter which 
was replete with beauty and wit. He said: 


Who is this Robert M. Wilcox weighing ten 
pounds? What was his hurry? Where is 
Winifred? It is the first instance on record 
when a Wilcox stepped in so impolitely before 
a lady. Yet he and his mother have made 
me the proudest man that walks the earth 
to-night. 


A few hours later, a second telegram 
called my husband home to find only the 
beautiful body of his son left for him to 
see. Through a man’s tears, mourning 
that longed-for son, and trembling for the 
life of his wife, which hung in the balance, 
he was the saddest man on earth. So brief 
was the life of this son, and so unprepared 
were we to think of him as a son, that, as 
time passed, he became like the memory 
of a dream to us; while the thought of 
Winifred has always lingered, as of one 
we had known and loved and dwelt with. 

During the twenty-nine years my hus- 
band remained with me after the loss 
of our child, we used Winifred as a sort 
of mentor when either wished to gently 
rebuke the other. My husband, who al- 
ways desired me to be philosophical when 
any trouble or annoyance came (even if 
he failed to be so), found me rather re- 
bellious and indignant, one day, over an 
unjust and ungrateful action of an inferior 
who had received benefits from our hands. 

“You must control yourself, my dear,” 
he said. ‘‘How do you think you would 
appear to Winifred in such a mood? 
Would you be an example for her?” 

Once when he was smoking more cigars 
than I felt were good for him, and a few 
reminders of the fact from me as well as 
from his physician did not cause him to 
desist, I asked him what he thought Wini- 
fred would say if she found her father in- 
juring his health by such a habit. So ever 
this daughter of our imagination walked 
with us; and we often saw young girls 
whom we described as of ‘‘ Winifred” type. 

After the death of our baby, we left 
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our Meriden house and went to Shelter 
Island for the summer, where I slowly 
pulled back to health of mind and body, 
and that autumn we settled in New York, 
which became my husband’s headquarters 
for an independent branch of the business 
in which he was engaged. The little apart- 
ment we took was my first real home, 
entirely arranged and planned by myself 
during my husband’s absence; ‘and it was 
my first experience in being my own house- 
keeper and doing my own marketing, while 
a cunning little sixteen-year old maid, 
Louise, came in the morning to assist me 
and went home at night, as our apartment 
was not large enough to house her. 

I had even selected the apartment alone; 
and when my liege lord returned, he was 
amused and a bit startled to find how tiny 
it was. When I explained my dominating 
desire to be economical, he was greatly 
touched. I had not yet become accus- 
tomed to the thought of spending any- 
one’s money but my own, earned by my 
pen, and there was a certain embarrass- 
ment in the idea of using even my hus- 
band’s purse. 

We remained in the little apartment 
only during the winter; but they were 
very happy months, and about that small 
home will ever linger a halo of memory. 
Our belongings were artistic, and, small 
as the domicile was, my friends always 
exclaimed at the charm of the spot when 
they entered it. 

The next instalment of The World and I 

will appear in September Cosmopolitan. 


The Love-Game 


(Continued from page 94) 


whisked out over the river to the yacht. 
She was a trim craft, of some hundred or 
hundred and ten feet, built for both speed 
and comfort, and perfectly appointed. 
Doctor Bryson was a splendid host, and 
everything was of the best. 

Lydia Bittner, we found to be very good 
company, although it was really very little 
that she actually said. 

But, somehow, I found myself watching 
her closely. I felt convinced that there 
was a very definite understanding be- 
tween her and Bryson. 

Altogether, we spent a most enjoyable 
afternoon; at least, it would have been so 
had not the case of Burke been on my mind. 
As for Kennedy, however, it seemed as 
though he regarded it as a holiday. Ap- 
parently with the despatching of Burke, 
he had cast all care to the four winds and 
was thoroughly enjoying every moment 
with Rita. Even the rather noticeable 
attentions of Bryson to her did not ruffle 

im, and I more than fancied that there 
was already a mutual understanding be- 
tween Craig and Rita. It was with some 
pangs of jealousy that I saw it, too. Nor 
did I neglect to watch Bryson. He had 
clearly seen the same thing even before I 

ad, was governing himself accordingly, 
and endeavoring to shine before Rita in 
his brightest light. 

‘Sometime soon,” he asked her finally, 
as we feathered our way back to the dock 
in the tender, “‘you’ll make one of a party 
on a cruise north? Remember—you half 
promised.” 

Instead of answering immediately, she 
glanced at Kennedy. As she did so, she 
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caught my eye and colored a bit. Kennedy 
saw and almost laughed. To him there 
was no concealment of his feelings. And 
as Bryson saw and interpreted the silent 
interchange, he hastened to include Craig 
in the invitation. 

“T should be glad to be one of the party,” 
Craig accepted, speaking to Bryson, but 
with eyes only for Rita. 

A car was waiting for us at the landing, 
and we first saw Lydia to her up-town 
apartment, then sped down to Washing- 
ton Square, where we left Rita. Bryson 
dropped us at our apartment, and Kennedy 
and he parted as agreeably as two men 
can when there is a girl like Rita in ques- 
tion. 

That evening, the papers were full of 
the menace of the plague which had sud- 
denly appeared from China. Great stress 
was laid on the wide campaign for rat- 
proofing the city. The Mandalay, in the 
public mind, received the blame for the 
menace, but that, we decided, was much 
better than to have it known we had every 
reason to believe that the thing had been 
in operation for days, perhaps weeks, be- 
fore, that some one on the ship was merely 
one agent for the importation of the plague, 
which had got out and beyond his control 
among the coolies. 

Little was accomplished by Craig either - 
that night or the following day, as far as 
I could observe. In fact, except at inter- 
vals, I did not see much of him. Most of 
his time was spent either with Rita on 
some mission or at her studio. I felt sure 
that the results for the case were meager, 
but neither of them seemed to care. They 
were like children. The friendship was 
progressing with a whirlwind speed. 

It was late that evening that Burke 
dropped into the laboratory. Kennedy 
happened to be there. He was waiting 
for Rita, who had agreed to do some 
alleged piece of detection and had prom- 
ised to report her success at the laboratory. 

“T’ve been getting reports about a 
yacht, the Flaneur,” remarked Burke. 
““She’s anchored out in the river—has 
been for some time. She’s been ‘making 
frequent trips up the Sound, down the 
Jersey and Long Island coasts.” 

“Whose yacht is it really?” inquired 
Craig. 

“T find it’s registered in the name of a 
man named Cavendish, of Chicago,” 
replied Burke. 

““Cavendish?’” I repeated. ‘I thought 
it was Bryson’s.” Burke shrugged. 
“What of him?” I persisted. 

“T haven’t made him out yet.” 

“But who is this Cavendish?” 

Again Burke shrugged his ignorance. 

“Ts he in a plot—about the rats?” 

“T don’t know yet. We're trying to 
locate him. Perhaps his name is being 
used on the registry list to cover the real 
ownership of the yacht.” 

“Well, what about this Lydia Bittner?” 
I insisted, determined that Burke should 
be informed, even if Kennedy dallied. 

There was a knock at the door, and Rita 
entered. Kennedy rose to greet her and 
introduced her to Burke. 

“T’m afraid you’ll fire me,” she began, 
turning to Craig. “And yet I think I 
have found something.” 

Craig nodded an apology to us, and the 
two moved over by the window, gazing 
out at the moonlight while she talked 
earnestly in a low, musical tone. 
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. Finally, they turned to us. Kennedy 
made some playful remark, but Rita evi- 
dently was taking herself quite seriously. 
She chatted eagerly with Burke. But, as 
the conversation flowed on, I could see 


that Craig was losing interest more and 


more in both Burke and the case, and pay- 
ing more attention to every expression 
that flitted over the mobile face of Rita. 

Burke finally excused himself. Had he 
felt that, in the gradual change of tone, 
there was a hint to go? As for myself, I 
determined to be just mean enough to stay. 
Presently, however, Rita rose. 

“Thank you, Craig,’”’ she said, declin- 
ing his offer to see her home; “I’m quite 
able to take care of myself.” 

Kennedy was visibly disappointed. As 
Rita smiled back a good-night, I could 
not help thinking that she had meant pur- 
posely to tantalize him more than any- 
thing else. 

Somehow, I had felt myself de trop. Two 
were company; three a crowd. Yet both 
Kennedy and Rita, on this and other occa- 
sions, had been too polite to say or even 
hint anything. Indeed, it was the excess 
of cordiality that cut me most. It was too 
studied. 

As for Kennedy, I felt that he was no 
longer the same old Craig. In spite of the 
amazing nature of his discoveries regard- 
ing the rats, I found him neglecting his 
laboratory shamefully. There were long 
periods when he did not appear there at all. 
Now and then, Burke had dropped in. But, 
even if Kennedy were there, the confer- 
ences were short. Burke would hasten 
away busily. 

Then, often, Kennedy would wander 
down to Macdougal’s Alley. I could not 
see that he was accomplishing anything, 
as far as the case went. Was Craig losing 
his grip? I had been watching the growth of 
the friendship between Kennedy and Rita 
with increasing alarm. In as diplomatic 
language as I could frame, I once ventured 
to remonstrate. Kennedy listened, even 
let me finish without an _ interruption. 
Finally, he turned to me, slowly. 

“Walter,” he rejoined, with a palpably 
injured air, “I hope you’ll pardon me. I 
wouldn’t say it unless you forced me, but, 
of all the vices, jealousy is the worst. 
Really, I’m disappointed in you.” 

His tone of being hurt was final. What 
could I say? 

The following morning, I was seated 
alone, as usual now, in the laboratory, 
when Burke entered in great excitement. 
He looked about a moment for Kennedy. 
But Craig was not there. I knew he had 
gone to meet Rita, but not at the studio, 
and there was now no chance of locating 
them, as likely as not they had gone motor- 
ing on some pretense of playing at detec- 
tive work. 

“Something very strange,’ announced 
Burke, as though he felt he must relieve 
his mind, even to me. “I had one of my 
men put in as elevator-man in the apart- 
ment where Lydia Bittner lives. I’ve just 
received news that she is very ill, attended 
by a Doctor Kohn in the building. I’m 
on my way up there now.” 

linsisted on going with him, and ten 
minutes later we entered the apartment. 

First, Burke stopped at the office of 
Doctor Kohn, on the first floor, to make 
inquiries. The doctor was in; indeed, he 
had stayed in because of the graveness of 

ydia Bittner’s case. As he recounted 


the symptoms’ graveness, Burke exchanged 
a glance with me. Plainly they were pre- 
cisely what Kennedy had led us to suppose 
would be those of the dangerous stage of 
the plague itself. 

By making use of Doctor Kohn, he 
managed to get into the Bittner suite, 
muttering aside to me, 

“Thank heaven, Kennedy inoculated 
us.”” 

He found-a nurse there, and Lydia 
Bittner almost in a coma and speechless. 

Burke, who was no respecter of trage- 
dies, lost no time in searching while there 
was yet an opportunity. He had not 
hunted long before he came to a huge 
knitting-bag. He pulled out the yarn, 
the needles, and the countless other things 
the huge bags often hide. 

He could hardly repress an audible ex- 
clamation as his hand encountered a small 
case in which was a crumpled paper. We 
studied it. Onit were some cryptic marks: 


Standard stop 1914 stop 2571, 24 stop 2302, 
32 stop 2257, 20 stop 2686, 70 stop 2208, 33 
stop 45, 36 stop 


There was much more to it, but that 
will suffice to give an idea of what the 
paper was like. Burke shoved the writing 
into his pocket, and, with a parting injunc- 
tion to the nurse to be on guard, we left. 

What did the paper mean? Was Lydia 
Bittner a spy? Was this a code message 
to her? 

With Burke, I hastened back to our apart- 
ment, hoping that Kennedy might come 
in or, at least, telephone. He did not, nor 
could I locate him at Rita’s. There was 
no answer. I felt that he was carrying 
things pretty far in his neglect of the case. 

Burke and I pored over the cipher. 

““Standard,’”’ I repeated. ‘‘Can that 
mean some standard code?” 

Burke did not answer. If it were, cer- 
tainly we were not in the possession of the 
key. It would take Kennedy with his 
skill and patience at deciphering crypto- 
grams to unravel it. Meanwhile, valuable 
time was passing. 

“Standard, 1914,” Burke repeated. 
“The ‘stop’ means ‘stop.’ ” 

His eye traveled to the bookcase. Sud- 
denly he jumped up. From the shelf he 
drew forth the dictionary and opened it 
to the title-page. His finger rested on a 
figure at the bottom of the page. I glanced 
at it—the date of the imprint, 1914. Ina 
flash, it dawned on me what a discovery 
Burke had made. Quickly he turned over 
the pages, until he came to 2571, in the 
T’s. He ran his finger down the columns, 
counting. At last he stopped on the twenty- 
fourth word—“ troop.” 

Together now, in great excitement, we 
figured out the words that followed— 
“smoke,” “shipment,” “‘sea- 
gull,” ‘‘aeroplane” and so on. 

“What does it mean?” Iasked. “We’re 
not much further along now than we were 
before.” 

Burke was silent. Finally he excused 
himself and returned to his office down- 
town, leaving me to gasp the rest of the 
day like a fish out of water without 
Kennedy. 

Darkness had settled down when, wor- 
ried and determined that the affair should 
not suffer from want of attention of some 
kind, however slight, I decided on a little 
detective work of my own. I remembered 
the river junkman, Grady, and our ill suc- 
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cess at Clancy’s. 
pick up something. 

It was a rainy, drizzly night on the river- 
front. Lights shone only dimly through 
the half-fog. At last, I found myself near 
Clancy’s, just on the outskirts of the barred 
zone. Iwas about toenter the place when 
I saw two muffled men leave it and slink 
off into the zone, which was supposed to 
be guarded. If they could so easily pass 
the outskirts, I figured that I could, and 
I did, waiting in the shadow of an old 
market-building. 

Suddenly, in the shadows of the street, 
something arrested my attention. I could 
see figures moving stealthily, carefully 
keeping away from the water-front guards. 
In the darkness I could see that there was 
something in the hands of one of the 
figures. Were they seeking an oppor- 
tunity to plant a bomb? 

A small, dark object scampered over 
the street, straight for the wharf at which 
a ship was loading. It was a rat! 

At that moment, from an adjoining 
building, a man in a long coat, strangely 
reminiscent of Craig, strode out toward 
the two figures. But before he had even 
come up with them, another figure and 
another converged on him. There was a 
sharp attack and scuffle, and the sudden- 
ness of the assault carried him off his feet. 
He was down, and it was four to one. 
Craig or not, my sense of fair play was 
aroused. 

“Help!” I yelled, leaping ouf and start- 
ing toward him. 

Just at that moment, farther down the 
street, sounded a sharp blast on a police 
whistle. The attackers ran toward an- 
other wharf, and I conjectured that they 
were river junk-boatmen, perhaps with a 
craft nosed up under the wharf. 

I came up to the man lying prone on the 
street. It was Kennedy, almost uncon- 
scious. At the same time, a woman ap- 
peared, still blowing the whistle. She 
dropped on her knees beside him, and I 
saw in the fitful light that it was Rita. 

By this time, pier-guards had gathered. 
I kept them back, with a hasty explana- 
tion, showing my pass from the Star. 

“Why, Rita—you here?” gasped Craig 
weakly. 

“Yes, Craig,”’ she whispered, wiping the 
dirt and blood from his face with her lace 
handkerchief. ‘“‘You must not go out 
alone this way. I had a feeling when you 
left me to-night that you were going to do 
this—and—and I couldn’t stay away; I 
followed you down here.” 

By this time, we had tried to get Craig 
on his feet. But the blows, or perhaps 
the fall, had been too severe. He clung 
to us with his whole weight, unable to 
stand alone, almost speechless. 

Even when we summoned a cab, the 
jolting seemed to cause him the greatest 
pain. Yet he steadfastly refused either 
doctor or ambulance. Whatever it was 
that had happened to him, he was stub- 
born. 

Rita looked at me helplessly. 

“What are we to do with him, Mr. 
Jameson?” she pleaded. “He'll faint if 
we take him all the way up-town. We’re 
not so far from the studio. I’m sure you 
won’t mind if I take him there? I can 
fix him upon the couch—and there’s a 
doctor just around in the square. Once 
there, he can’t refuse to see the doctor. I 
think I can take care of him better, too.” 


Perhaps alone, I might 


Kennedy, who, by this time, was really 
even weaker, nodded. It was very un- 
conventional, I knew, but, then, Mac- 
dougal’s Alley is conventionally uncon- 
ventional. 

We managed to get him there, secure a 
doctor, who found no broken bones but a 
severe internal strain, and, for a fee, pre- 
scribed absolute rest, and left. 

It was late. I looked about, fidgeting. 
I didn’t want to go—yet as a chaperon I 
felt decidedly inexperienced. Finally, I 
rose awkwardly, bowed Rita a good-night, 
and backed out, leaving Kennedy, tossing 
fitfully. 

It was very early the following morn- 
ing that there came a telephone-call from 
Burke, at the apartment. 

““My people have located Cavendish,” 
he reported. ‘“‘He says he sold the yacht 
and knows nothing now about it.” 

“Ves?” I replied. “Suspicious, isn’t 

“Quite. I believe she’s now an enemy 
yacht. I think she’s not only the center 
of the plague-plot but of invaluable service 
in observing the loading and sailing of 
ships, the shipment of munitions, the state 
of the warehouses and docks, everything 
about the harbor and coast. I’ve had men 
up there, picking an acquaintance with 
the crew. They’ve just found out from 
one sailor that she’s getting ready to sail 
at a moment’s notice. There’s reason to 
think she’s going to make a getaway. Tell 
Kennedy not to go aboard—I think there’s 
some scheme to kidnap him. You’ll do 
that—like a good fellow, Jameson? I’ve 
got to act fast.” 

There was barely time to promise when 
Burke hung up. I hustled into my clothes 
with but one idea: I must get to Kennedy 
and warn him. Suppose, in his helpless 
condition, some of the river junkmen in- 
vaded the studio? Could Rita save him 
alone? 

It was very early, and I had great dif- 
ficulty in finding a cab, but after it was 
found, there was nothing to check our 
speed down-town. It was not long before 
we pulled up along Fiith Avenue, and I 
hurried up the alley, leaving the cab by 
the curb. 

As I came to the studio, I found the 
lower door open. Quietly I entered and 
started up the stairs. It was with the 
greatest relief that I heard voices and 
recognized Craig talking eagerly with Rita 
and even laughing. 

I paused. I felt like an eavesdropper 
and interloper. The mere fact that I had 
paused and that they had not heard me 
placed me in an awkward position. 

The silvery tones of Rita’s voice floated 
out, and I knew that she was busy over a 
chummy little chafing-dish breakfast, for 
I could detect the appetizing odor of bacon, 
and my nose told me a coffee-percolator 
was at work. 

At least, Kennedy was safe. I decided 
to retreat. If I got away without creaking 
the stairs, I might come in again less unex- 
pectedly. 

I gained the lower door safely, and 
started back just as I saw some one enter 
the mews. 

A moment, and I was face to face with 
Bryson. 

“Humph!” he answered. “You here?” 

I was about to reply hotly to his insult- 
ing tone, when, to my utter amazement, a 
cab drew up with a rush and from it fairly 
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leaped Burke and a strapping fellow whom. 
I recognized as his body-guard, whom he 
often used. A moment, and Burke strode 


up. 

“Well,” he remarked quietly, his hands 
ostentatiously in his coat pocket, which 
bulged suggestively, ‘I deciphered the 
code. You ought to have changed that 
caption to the ‘Torch of Treachery.’ ‘The 
Torch of Liberty’—ha, ha—what sar- 
casm!” 

Bryson looked at Burke. 

“*Torch of Liberty’—what do you 
mean? Who are vou, sir?” 

“Got time to listen?” mocked Burke. 
“Every one of the magazines sends copies 
to a neutral country. The code tells what 
the drawing means. In it are concealed 
facts that could never pass the censorship 
—the number of troops, that’s smoke— 
the number and shape of puffs from the 
funnels in the picture; shipments to the 
Allies, they’re told in the character of the 
waves and the wake of the ships; the ships 
themselves tell of sailings; the sea-gulls, 
the number of aeroplanes sent abroad. 
Every cloud and ray of light has its mean- 
ing. It was an elaborate camouflage for 
sending messages past. . 

‘And, there’s another thing. From this 
port the plague was to be spread, to sweep 
the world. When Lydia Bittner, operative 
for our government, discovered an inkling 
of the secret, she was struck down by the 
very plague she sought, as an American, 
to prevent. The serum protected us; 
perhaps it will save her. Meanwhile, 
Doctor Bryson—I had this warrant 
made out ‘von Hellman,’ to make sure— 
you are under arrest. The Flaneur has 
already been seized and forfeited for false 
registry.” 

The unmistakable outline of gun in 
Burke’s pocket menaced. 

But I did not wait. I turned and darted 
back up the stairs to the studio. I longed 
to grasp Craig’s hand and let him know 
how wrong I had been in not guessing 
that, though Burke had been doing the 
work, back of all Craig himself had been 
the real actor. 

As I tiung the door open, I saw Rita 
bending over Craig, more alluring in her 
kimono than I had ever seen her. 

“You will go—won’t you?—the sea air 
will freshen you up. You need it—and 
we'll just be together—we—two— Oh!” 

She turned, startled, asshe saw me. Her 
arm rested on Kennedy’s shoulder, en- 
ticingly. 

Craig turned toward the window, where 
now he could hear plainly Burke’s voice 
while Bryson in rage defied him. 

Rita also heard, also heard them enter 
the lower hall. 

She drew away her arm, but Kennedy 
caught her hand. 

““My dear young lady,” he exclaimed, 
“this is one of the oldest games in the 
world!” 

We turned as Burke burst into the room. 

“There, von Hellman—let me introduce 
the Baroness Rita von der Heide. Baron- 
ess, you, too, are under arrest!” 

Rita turned quickly and faced Kennedy, 
who was on his feet in an instant, with sur- 
prising agility. Such a transformation 
from an ingénue to a countenance almost 
vampirish I have never seen. 

“My God!” she exclaimed, as the incar- 
nation of hate flashed from her eyes at 
Kennedy. “My God, but you are clever!” 


-del!” exclaimed Barres. 
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Westmore, with his lively, wholesome 
laugh. ‘I once asked her to sit for me— 
more out of good nature than anything 
else. And a jolly fine little model she 
ought to make you, Garry!” 

“She’s quite wonderful” said Barres. 
“I’ve grown quite fond of her—interested 
in her. Do you know, she has an excellent 
mind? She thinks straight. That souse 
of a father of hers ought to be jailed for 
the way he neglects her.” 

“Are you thinking of adopting her?” 
asked Trenor, with the faintest of sneers, 
which escaped Barres. 

“Adopt a girl? O Lord, no! I can’t 
do anything like that. Yet—I hate to 
think of her future, too—unless somebody 
looks out for her. But it isn’t possible 
for me to do anything for her except to 
give her a good job with a decent man.” 

“Meaning yourself,’ commented Man- 
del acidly. : 

“Well, I am decent,” retorted Barres 
warmly, amid general laughter. “You 
fellows know what chances she might take 
with some men,” he added, laughing. 

“To shift the subject of discourse—that 
girl, Thessalie Dunois,” began Westmore, 
in his energetic way, “is about the clever- 
est and prettiest woman I’ve seen in New 
York outside the theater district.” 

“T met her in France,’ said Barres 
carelessly. ‘She is wonderfully clever.” 

“T shall let her talk to me,” drawled 
Esmé, flicking at his cigarette. “It will 
be a liberal education for her.” 

Mandel’s slow, Oriental eyes blinked 
contempt; he caressed his waxed mous- 
tache with nicotine-stained fingers: 

“T am going to direct an out-of-door 
spectacle—a sort of play—not named yet 
—up your way, Barres—at Northbrook. 
It’s for the Belgians. If Miss Dunois— 
unless,” he added sardonically “you have 
her reserved also——” 

“Nonsense! You cast Thessalie Dunois 
and she’ll make your show for you, Man- 
““There’s a girl 
who can make good!” 

“Oh! Isshea professional?” 

It was on the tip of Barres’s tongue to 
say, ‘“‘Rather!’’ But he checked himself, 
not knowing Thessalie’s wishes concerning 
details of her incognito. 

“Talk to her about it,” he said, rising. 

The others laid aside cigars and followed 
him into the studio, where already. the 
gramophone was going. 


Barres and Dulcie danced until the 
music, twice revived, expired in husky 
dissonance and a new disk was substituted 
by Westmore. 

“By heaven,” he said, “TI’ll dance this 
with my godchild or I’ll murder you, Garry! 
Back up, there—you soulless monopolist!”’ 
And Dulcie, half laughing, half vexed, was 
swept away in Westmore’s vigorous arms. 

Barres danced in turn with his femi- 
nine guests, as in duty bound—in pleasure 
bound, as far as concerned Thessalie. 

“And to think, to think,” he repeated, 
“that you and I, who once trod the moon- 
lit way, June-mad, moon-mad, should be 
dancing here together once more!”’ 

“Alas!” she said, “Though this is June 
again, moon and madness: are lacking. 
And so is that gay heart of mine——” 


The Moonlit Way 


(Continued from page 64) 


“What is the matter, Thessa?”’ 
“Garry, there is so much the matter 
that I don’t know how to tell you. And 
yet I have nobody else to tell. Is that 

maid of yours German?” * 

““No—Finnish.” 

“You can’t be certain,” she murmured. 
“Your guests are all American?”’ 

Yes.” 

“And the little Soane girl? Are her 
sympathies with Germany?” 

“Why, certainly not! What gave you 
that idea, Thessa?”’ 

The music ran down; Westmore, the 
indefatigable, still keeping possession of 
Dulcie, went over to wind up the gramo- 
phone. 

“Tsn’t there some place where I could 
be alone with you for a few minutes?” 
whispered Thessalie. 

“There’s a: balcony under the middle 
window. It overlooks the court.” 

She nodded and laid her hand on his 
arm, and they walked to the long window, 
opened it, and stepped out. Moonlight fell 
into the courtyard, silvering everything. 

Thessalie looked down into the shadowy 
court, then turned and glanced up at the 
tiled roof just above them, where a chim- 
ney rose in silhouette against the pale 
radiance of the sky. 

Behind the chimney, flat on their stom- 
achs, lay two men who had been watching, 
through an upper ventilating pane of 
glass, the scene in the brilliantly lighted 
studio belowthem. The men were Soane 
and his crony, the one-eyed pedler. But 
neither Thessalie nor Barres could see 
them up there behind the chimney. 

Yet the girl, as though some unquiet 
instinct warned her, glanced up at the 
eaves above her head once more, and 
Barres looked up, too. 

“What do you see up there?” he in- 
quired. 

“Nothing. There could be nobody 
up there to listen, could there?” 

He laughed. 

“Who would want to climb up on the 
roof to spy on you or me?” 

“Don’t speak so loud, Garry——” 

“What on earth is the trouble?” 

“The same trouble that drove me out of 
France,” she said, ina low voice. ‘Don’t 
ask me what it was. All I can tell you is 
this: I am followed everywhere I go. I 
cannot make a living. Whenever I secure 
an engagement and return at the appointed 
time to fill it, something happens.” 

“What happens?” he asked bluntly. 

“They repudiate the agreement,” she 
said, in a quiet voice. “They give no 
reasons; they simply tell me that they don’t 
want me.” 

“What! Why, that’s outrageous!” 

“Hush! Everywhere it is thesame. I 
am accepted after a try-out; then, without 
apparent reason, I am told not to return.” 

“You mean there is some conspiracy—”’ 
he began incredulously, but she inter- 
rupted him with a white hand over his, 
nervously committing him to silence: . 

- “Listen, Garry: Men have followed me 
here from Europe. I am_ constantly 
watched in New York. I cannot shake 
off this surveillance for very long at a 
time. Sooner or later, I become con- 
scious again of curious eyes regarding me, 


of features that all at once become un- 
pleasantly familiar in the throng. Often 
and often, instinct alone warns me that I 
am followed; sometimes I am so certain 
of it that I take pains to prove it.”’ 

“Do you prove it?” 

“Usually.” 

“Well, what the deuee——” 

“Hush! I seem to be getting into 
deeper trouble than that, Garry. I have 
changed my residence so many, many 
times—but every time people get into my 
room when I am away and ransack my 
effects. And now I never enter my room 
unless the landlady is with me or the 
janitor—especially after dark.” 

“Good Lord!” 

“Listen: I am not really frightened. 
It isn’t fear, Garry. That word isn’t in my 

, you know. But it bewilders me.” 

“In the name of common sense,” he 
demanded, “‘what reason has anybody to 
annoy you?” 

Her hand tightened on his. 

“Tf I only knew who these people are— 
whether they are agents of the Count 
d’Eblis or of the—the French government! 
But I can’t determine.’ They steal letters 
directed to me; they’steal letters which I 
write and post with my own hands. I 
wrote to you yesterday, because I—I felt 
I couldn’t stand this persecution—any— 
longer—”. Her voice. became unsteady; 
she waited, gripping his hand, until self- 
control returned.. When she was mistress 
of herself again, she forced a smile, 4nd her 
tense hand relaxed. “‘You know,” she 
said, “it is most annoying to have my 
little love-letter to you intercepted.” 

But his features remained very serious. 

“When did you post that letter to me?” 

“Yesterday evening.” 

He considered. 

“T ought to have had it this morning, 
Thessa. But the mails, lately, have been 
very irregular.” 

“At latest,” she said, “you should have 
my letter this evening.” 

“Y-yes. “But the evening is young yet.” 

After a moment, she drew a light sigh of 
relief, or perhaps of apprehension, he was 
not quite sure which. 

“But about this other matter—men 
following and annoying you—”’ he began. 

“T can’t talk about it now, Garry. Wait 
until we are sure about my letter.” 

“But, Thessa——”’ 

“Please! If you don’t receive it before 
I leave, I shall come to you again and ask 
your aid and advice.” 

“Will you come here?” 

“Yes. Now take me in. Because I 
am not quite certain about your maid— 
and perhaps one other person——” 
His expression of astonishment checked 
her for a moment; then the old irresistible 
laughter rang out sweetly in the moon- 
light. “Oh, Garry, it is funny—isn’t 
it?-—to be dogged and hunted day and 
night by a pack of shadows. If I only 
knew who casts them!”’ She took his arm 
gaily, with that little courageous lifting of 
the head. ‘‘Allons! We shall dance 
again and defy the devil. And you may 
send your servant down to see whether 
my letter has arrived—not that maid with 
slanting eyes—I have no confidence in 
her—but your marvelous majordomo.” 
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VIVAUDOU'S 


extract. Canadian Agents: 
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cLean, Benn & Nelson, 
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Her smile was bright and untroubled as 
she stepped back into the studio. , 

“You dear boy,” she whispered, with 
the irresponsible undertone of laughter ring- 
ing in her voice, ‘‘thank you for bothering 
with my woes. I'll be rid of them soon, 
I hope, and then—perhaps—I’ll lead you 
another dance along the moonlit way!” 

On the roof, close to the chimney, the 
one-eyed man and Soane peered down into 
the studio through the smeared ventilator. 

In the studio, Dulcie’s first party was 
drawing to an early but jollyend. She had 
danced a dozen times with Barres, and her 
heart was full of sheerest happiness. Nothing 
had marred her party for her, not even the 
importunity of Esmé Trenor, which she had 
calmly disregarded as of no interest to her. 

Also, she had been kept busy enough, 
one man after another claiming her for a 
dance. And she adored it—even with 
Trenor, who danced extremely well when 
he took the trouble. And he was taking 
it now with Dulcie, taking a different 
tone with her, too. For if it were true, 
as some said, that Esmé Trenor was three- 
quarters charlatan, he was no fool. And 
Dulcie began to find him entertaining to 
the point of a smile or two, as her spon- 
taneous tribute to Esmé’s efforts. 

That languid apostle said afterward to 
Mandel, where they were lounging Over 
the piano: 

“Little devil! She’s got a mind of her 
own, and she knows it. I’ve had to make 
efforts, Corot—efforts, if you please, to 
attract her mere attention. I’m _ ex- 
hausted—never before had to make any 
efforts—never in my life!” 

Mandel’s heavy-lidded eyes of a big 
bird rested on Dulcie, where she was 
seated. Her gaze was lifted to Barres, 
who bent over her in jesting conversation. 
Mandel, watching her, said to Esmé: 

“I’m always ready to rain that sort of 
girl, always on the lookout for them. One 
discovers a specimen once or twice in a dec- 
ade. Twoor three in a lifetime; that’s all.” 

“Train ‘them?” said Esmé, with an in- 


dolent smile. “Break them, you mean, 
don’t you?” 
“Ves. The breaking, however, is usu- 


ally mutual. However, that girl could go 
far under my direction.” 

“Yes; she could go as far as hell.” 

“T mean artistically,” remarked Mandel, 
undisturbed. 

“ As what, for example?” 

“As anything. After all, I have flair, 
even if it failed me this time. But now I 
see. It’s there, in her—what I’m always 
searching for.” 

“What may that be, dear friend?” 

“What Westmore calls ‘the goods.’ ” 

“And just what are they in her case?” 
inquired Esmé, persistent as a stinging 
gnat round a pachyderm. 

“T don’t know—a voice, maybe; maybe 
the dramaticinstinct—genius as a dancer— 
who knows? All that is necessary is to 
discover it—whatever it may be—and then 
direct it.” 

“Too late, oh, philanthropic Pasha!” re- 
marked Esmé, with aslight sneer. “I’d be 
very glad to paint her, too, and become 
good friends with her—so would many an 
honest man, now that she’s been discovered 
—but our friend Barres, yonder, isn’t 
likely to encourage either you or me. So”— 
he shrugged, but his languid gaze remained 


on Dulcie—‘‘so you and I had better kiss 
all hope good-by and toddle home.” 
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Westmore and Thessalie still danced to- 
gether; Mrs. Helmund and Damaris were 
trying new steps in new dances, much inter- 
ested, indulging in much merriment. Barres 
watched them casually, as he conversed 
with Dulcie, who, deep in an armchair, 
never took her eyes from his smiling face. 

“Now, sweetness,” jhe was saying, 
“it’s early yet, I know, but your party 
ought to end, because you are coming to 
sit for me in the morning, and you and I 
ought to get plenty of sleep. If we don’t, 
I shall have an unsteady hand, and you 
a pair of sleepy eyes. Come on, ducky!” 
He glanced across at the clock. “It’s very 
early yet, I know,” he repeated; “but you 
and I have had rather a long day of it. And 
it’s been a very happy one, hasn’t it, Dul- 
cie?” As she smiled, the youthful soul of 
her itself seemed to be gazing up at him 
out of her enraptured eyes. “Fine!” he 
said, with deepest satisfaction. ‘‘Now, 
you'll put your hand on my arm and we'll 
go round and say good-night to every- 
body, and then I’ll take you down-stairs.” 

So she rose and placed her hand lightly 
on his arm, and together they made her 
adieux to everybody, and everybody was 
cordially demonstrative in thanking her 
for her party. 

So he took her down-stairs to her apart- 
ment, off the hall, noticing that neither 
Soane nor Miss Kurtz was on duty at the 
desk as they passed, and that a pile of un- 
distributed mail lay on the desk. 

“That’s rotten,” he said curtly. “Will 
you have to change your clothes, sort 
this mail, and sit here until the last mail is 
delivered?” 

“T don’t mind,” she said. 

“But I wanted you to go to sleep. 
Where is Miss Kurtz?” 

“Tt is her evening off.” 

“Then your father ought to be here,” 
he said, irritated, looking round the big, 
empty hallway. 

But Dulcie only smiled and held out her 
slim hand. 

“T couldn’t sleep, anyway. I had 
really much rather sit here for a while 
and dream it all over again. Good-night. 
Thank you—I can’t say what I feel—but 
m-my heart is very faithful to you, Mr. 
Barres—will always be—while I am alive— 
because you are my first friend.” 

He stooped impulsively and touched her 
hair with his lips. 

“You dear child!” he said. 
friend.” 

Half-way up the western staircase, he 
called back, 

“Ring me up, Dulcie, when the last 
mail comes.” 

“T will,” she nodded, almost blindly. 

Out of her lovely, abashed eyes she 
watched him mount the stairs, her cheeks 
a riot of surging color. It was some few 
minutes after he was gone that she recol- 
lected herself, turned, and, slowly travers- 
ing the east corridor, entered her bedroom. 

Standing there in darkness, vaguely 
silvered by reflected moonlight, she heard, 
through her door ajar, the guests of the 
evening descending the staircase, heard 
their gay adieux exchanged, distinguished 
Esmé’s impudent drawl, Westmore’s lively 
accents, Mandel’s voice, the easy laughter 
of Damaris, the smooth, affected tones of 
Mrs. Helmund. But she listened in vain 
for the voice which had haunted her ears 
since she had left the studio—the lovely 
voice of Thessalie Dunois. 


“T am your 
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‘armchair, chatting with her; Soane on the 


” ble to all things mortal save only such as he. 
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If this radiant young creature also had| 
departed with the other guests, she had; 
gone away in silence. Had she departed? | 
Or was she still lingering up-stairs in the} 
studio for a little chat with the most won-| 
derful man in the world? A very, very, 
beautiful girl! And the most wonderful! 
man in the world! Why should they not 
linger for a little chat together after the 
others had departed? 

Dulcie sighed lightly, pensively, as one 
whose happiness lies in the happiness of 
others. To be a witness seemed enough 
for her. 

For a little while longer she remained 
standing there in the silvery dusk, quite 
motionless, thinking of Barres: 

The Prophet lay asleep, curled up on 
her bed; her alarm-clock ticked noisily 
in the darkness, as though to mimic the 
loud, fast rhythm of her heart. 

At last, and as in a dream, she groped 
for a match, lighted the gas-jet, and began 
todisrobe. Slowly, dreamily, she put from 
her slender body the magic garments of 
light—his gift to her. 

But under these magic garments, cloth- 
ing her new-born soul, remained the 
radiant rainbow robe of that new dawn 
into which this man had led ker spirit. 
Did it matter, then, what dingy, outworn 
clothing covered her outside? 

Clad once more in her shabby, familiar 
clothes and bedroom slippers, Dulcie 
opened the door of her dim room and 
crept out into the whitewashed hall, mov- 
ingasinatrance. And at her heels stalked 
The Prophet, softly, like a lithe shape that 
glides through dreams. 

Awaiting the last mail, seated behind 
the desk on the worn leather chair, she 
dropped her linked fingers into her lap 
and gazed straight into an invisible world 
peopled with enchanting phantoms. And, 
little by little, they began to crowd her 
vision, throng all about her, laughing, rosy 
wraiths, floating, drifting, whirling in an 
endless dance. Everywhere they were ‘in- 
vading the big, silent hall, where the candle’s 
grotesque shadows wavered across white- 
washed walls and ceiling. Drowsily now, 
she watched them play and sway round her. 
Her head drooped; she opened her eyes. 

The Prophet sat there, staring back at 
her out of depthless orbs of jade, in which 
all the wisdom and mysteries of the cen- 
turies seemed condensed and concentrated 
into a pair of living sparks. 

The last mail had not yet arrived at 
Dragon Court. 

Five people awaited it—Dulcie Soane 
behind ‘the desk in the entrance-hall, al- 
ready wandering drowsily with Barres along 
the fairy borderland of sleep; Thessalie 
Dunois in Barres’s studio, her rose-colored 
evening cloak over her shoulders, her slip- 
pered foot tapping the dance-scarred par- 
quet; Barres opposite, deep in his favorite 


roof, half stupid with drink, watching them 
through the ventilator, and, lurking in the 
moonlit court, outside the.office window, 
the dimly sinister figure of the one-eyed 
man. He wore a white handkerchief over his 
face, with a single hole cut in it. Through 
this hole, his solitary optic was now fixed 
upon the back of Dulcie’s drowsy head. 
The Prophet, perched on the desk- 
top, continuedto gaze upon shapes invisi- 


The next instalment of The Moonlit Way 
will appear in September Cosmopolitan. 
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Gioia 


(Continued from page 43) 


harsh to your poor nurse?” At this, she 
began to laugh and cry together, and 
catching my head in her arms, held it tight 
against her breast, so that I could hear 
her heart, like an elfin horse, running away 
with her mood. 

“Oh, my dear amazement!” said she. 
“Alas that I must needs laugh at you and 
weep for you at the same time!”’ 

And then, withdrawing herself, she held 
me from her, and gazed into mine eyes as 
they had been wells and she must draw 
forth Truth from the depths of them. 

“T look on goodness,” she saith at last, 
in a whispering voice. “I sit face to face 
with honesty—I, Gioia, who use diamond- 
dust to my hair of a fiend’s purchasing!” 
And she took back her hands from my 
cheeks and bent down her face into them. 

“Sweetheart,” said I, fondling that 
bowed head, “‘your passion with your 
nurse has wrought fever in you. Be calm, 
and tell me of your kinsfolk and of our 
marrying.” 

Straightway she fell to shuddering again, 
and cried out, 

“JT shall swear by St. Anthony from to- 
day, for only he was so tempted!” 

By and by, what with coaxing and gentle 
kissing, I won her to a more temperate 
humor, though when the time came for 
me to go, she bade me farewell very wist- 
fully. Moreover, she told me that three 
days must pass ere she could be with me 
again, but that her nurse would keep me 
with news of her, and I must try, for her 
sake, to be patient. And she begged me 
full prettily, as an angel might who feared 
that her angel mate might soil his wings 
in the ways of earth, to keep much at home, 
and not walk idly in the streets or go to 


the playhouses. 


This prayer of my dear I strove hard to 
answer, living over our kisses and sweet 
words to keep me busy; but near the 
middle of the second day, so restless was 
I, what with longing and lack of company 
and exercise, that I got me out into the 
streets without more ado, and began wan- 
dering through London as it had been a 
garden of lilies. 

Now, though I knew it not, this was the 
second day, also, that fate had set apart 
to question me. 

It fell in this wise: 

I had been roving, it might be for a score 
of minutes, mightily taken with the strange 
sights and sounds, and curious as a poppet 
at a fair, when my arm is seized from be- 
hind, much as my dear seized it on May- 
day in Stratford, and I turn, roundly 
angered for having that pure memory 
mimicked by some street-wench. 

’Twas into a comely-enough face that I 
looked, albeit decked out with dyed hair 
and paint, but ’twas not the face that 
caught me, ’twas the hand on my sleeve. 
A hand whitened till it seemed of plaster, 
and on the middle finger a death’s-head, 
not of so rare workmanship or material as 
Gioia’s, but in all other respects that very 
ring. 

“Why wear you that ring, mistress?” 
said I, so fiercely that the woman (poor 
wretch) put up her hand as though against 
a blow. But anon, seeing that I was not 
violent, she began to snicker, and saith 
she: - 


“Lord keep your wild-rose bloom! I 
wear it because ’tis my mark of office. 
Know you not that the death’s-head is 
Dan Cupid’s badge in’ London town? 
Come; I will give you my most learned kiss 
free for your sweet innocence!” 

But I put her from me and strode on, a 
thing at the mercy of mine own wild 
elements. 

As God sees me, I knew the whole bit- 
ter coil in that one instant of her reply, 
and yet my one thought was: ‘Oh, that 
Gioia had told me the truth herself!” 

I sat in a wild muse all that night and 
the next day till evening, with my head 
in my hands and mine eyes staring at the 
deal boards, till, at this day, I could paint 
the knots in them from memory as I am 
a Christian man. I neither slept, nor 
washed, nor combed my hair, nor ate, nor 
drank, nor—God pity me!—sought his help 
—but stared and stared until every knot 
moved and was a death’s-head that grinned 
up at my misery. 

And that evening she came. I heard 
her light foot on the stair, and then her 
soft touch at the latch, and, as I had barred 
the door, I must needs rise and open to 
her. When she saw me, all haggard and 
amort, she cried out and seized my hands 
to her breast, kneeling at my feet. 

“Oh,” cried she, weeping, “chow can I 
tell you that I have come to tell you, and 
you so ill?” 

Then, in a cracked voice, I managed to 
get these words past my dry lips: 

“About our marriage, mistress?” 

Whereat she cried out, as though I had 
set a knife in her: 

“No! No! No! No! 

“What, then?” said I. 

“Oh, my dear heart,” saith she, “for- 
bear but a moment! Let me kiss these 
hands that will soon strike me. Aye, these 
feet that will soon spurn me!” cried she; 
and ere I could withhold her, she was down 
on her face in piteous frenzy, kissing my 
dusty shoes, with fond strokings and mur- , 
murings, as of a mother over her babe. 

I drew her upward by main force and 
held her so. 

“Tell me what you have to tell,” saith 
I, in a voice scarce human, I doubt not, 
for she moaned and put up her hand to her 
ears. ‘‘Tell me—tell me,” I kept repeat- 
ing, and I forgot my torn manhood and 
shook her to and fro. 

For answer, she grew suddenly still, and 
looking at me witha great look that made 
my heart turn in my breast, 

“As you will,” said she, and reaching in 
the folds at her breast, she drew forth the 
dreadful ring and set it on the middle 
finger of her hand. 

“In London town,” saith she, in the 
high, clear voice of courage, “that is the 
badge of harlots. An’ you marry me, this 
must be my wedding-ring, for I am one of 
those who wear this ring by law.” 

Then am I right sure that she thought I 
had gone mad, for I gave a great shout of 
triumph and caught her to me. 

“Now have you told me the deathly 
truth,” cried I, ‘and the Virgin Queen 
herself could do no more! And I will 
marry you, by God, with that ring or with 
any other! And I will love but you until 
I die!” 
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“Oh, peace, peace! You know not what 
you say,” she faltered, when that she could 
speak at all. “Should I murder an inno- 
cent child? For Iam so old in sin—woe is 
me!—that you are but a little babe com- 
pared with me.” 

“Think you that, because I know not 
the signs and. tokens of London town,” 
said I, ‘that I know not sin? But though 
your sins were ten times scarlet, such love 
as mine would wash them white.” 

“Oh, I am but Magdalene at your 
feet!’’ sobbed she, and slipped to my knees 
with a master quickness. But I had her 
on my breast again in a heart-beat. 

“Though you be Magdalene, I am not 
the Lord,” saith I, “but a poor, erring 
mortal like yourself—and you shall be my 
wife.” 

But all her cry was: 

“No! No! No! No!” 

And then, with such piteous weeping as 
must pierce the gentle heart of Christ a 
second time, she laid her poor marred face 
against my knees and told me all her 
story. How she was the natural daughter 
of a country gentle, and had been betrayed, 
when but a child, by a loose, roistering 
jackanapes from town; how her grandam 
had driven her forth of the house, bidding 
her lie in the straw from thenceforth; how 
she had wandered to London when but a 
little lass of fourteen Summers; how the 
grim man of the purple beard, one Lord 
Ralph Hexton by name, had been taken by 
her pretty face and untaught country 
ways, and had trained and tutored her 
himself, and had singing and dancing mas- 
ters for her, and had her learned horseman- 
ship and the ways of courts, and kept her 
like a rare song-bird bound to his wrist 
with golden gyves. And, saith she at last, 
with a fond inconsequence that nigh broke 
my heart, 

“See you, even my true name is not 
- pretty, for ’tis Jane Quiney, but ke dubbed 
me Gioia—because I have a merry disposi- 
tion, God help me!’’ ended she, and fell 
a-weeping sorer than ever. 

By what conjurings and coaxings, by 
what strong prayers and callings on God to 
witness that she would not be doing me 
a hellish wrong did she marry me, I at last 
succeeded in winning her grieving and 
reluctant consent. I cannot now recall— 
suffice it to say that she did at last consent 
~ to elude my Lord Hexton by the aid of 
Mistress Lummidge, who, .she said, was 
kinder than her appearance, and so to 
marry with me in a week’s time, or even 
less, could we so dispose things. And 
what I do verily believe led her even to 
this grudging acquiescence was the fact 
that my mother and father were both 
dead, but chiefly on account of my moth- 
er’s being gone. 

“‘Christ’s mother would surely have 
cursed me had I ta’en your mother’s name 
while she was yet on earth. And even 
now I fear that what I am about to do is 
an accursed thing,” saith she, with great 
tears rolling. 

But I comforted and persuaded her 
again, and so at last she departed, weak 
as a chrisom child and with a wan light of 
happiness’ on her dear face, sadder to 
behold than most men’s sorrow. 


All things ran smoother than I could 
have hoped, for Mistress Tibalda had in- 
deed a kind heart to her corrupt breast, 
and did greatly smooth the way for my 


_will never do!” 


poor sweet, lying to my Lord Hexton in a |f 


manner that disedged me, and yet that I 
must needs be grateful for. 

I bought the bride-apparel myself, down 
to the bride-laces of white riband and the 
great nosegays of rosemary and tansy and 
fennel for Mistress Tibalda and Dame 
Oldstaff. 

We had planned it that my dear was to 
dress her for her wedding at her nurse’s 


lodgings, so that, her bride-gown being in | 


the old dame’s care, I had a fond fancy to 
beg it of her the night before and had it 
laid out on my bed, white and pure as an 
angel’s plume, together with the little 
shoon with pearl-sprent roses, and fan and 
veil and myrtle wreath and jeweled bride- 
dagger and all, and watched beside it till 
morning, like a knight of old beside his 
armor on the eve of investiture. _ 

By dawn came the old dame, however, 
and begged it back from me, and many 
eons after, to my longing, came the hour 
when my dear was led before me, that I 
might see her in all her luster before she 
was clouded in her great cloak of blue 
sarcenet and had on her cypress mask to 
go to church. 

When she stood before me, paling and 
flushing like a bough of apple flowers in a 
breeze, and with sweet, wild eyes that be- 
sought my grace, I could think of nothing 
but the words I had learned in Latin as a 
lad, when far from their meaning: 


Though thou hast lain among the pots, yet 
thou shalt be even as a dove, whose wings are 
laid with silver and her feathers with gold. 


I was about to step forward to kiss her 
forehead when, 

“Close the door!” cried she, in a sudden 
piping voice, like a child about to cry. 
“Close the door! I must be alone with 
you a moment. Away! Close the door!” 

And no sooner was the door shut than, 
panting and wild-eyed, she began to snatch 
from her head myrtle and bride-veil and to 
tear away the pearls I had given her, 


crying: 

“This evil I will never do! This evil I 
And the ring that had 
been my mother’s she drew off and held 
toward me, making wide eyes to see it 
through her blurring tears, as for the last 
time. “Take it back! Oh, in the name of 
Jesu, take it back!’’ she sobbed. “I have 
doubled my sins even wearing it this little 
while.” 

I besought her; I reasoned with’ her; I 
even knelt to her, winding her about with 
my arms. But, as on that other day, she 
kept crying: ‘‘No! No! No! No!” and at 
the sad last, after the way of women who 
are past their strength, she gave some 
— shrieks, as though I were killing 

er. 

At this awful sound, Mistress Tibalda 
wrenched open the door and burst in upon 
us, all livid behind her mask of paint. 

““What’s to do here? God ’a’ mercy, 
what’s to do?” cried she. : 

So I told her, and when she had taken 
it in, with chaps fallen and gaping mouth, 
she turned on Gioia and began to scold and 
rail at her with well-meaning harshness. 
At this, my poor tarnished dove, as though 
beside herself, caught her bridal-loosened 
hair in both hands, and poured forth in 
return a torrent of abuse so terrible and all 
unlike her that the tides of life turned back 
against my sick heart. The next instant 
she was at my feet. 
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“Oh, see, see what they have made of 
me!” cried she. ‘‘I.am not fit to be your 
scullion-maid! And you would make vile 
me your wife! Madman! Madman!”’ she 
cried. “‘But I will save you from yourself, 
though I hide myself in Thames.” 

And with that she was up and out of 
door ere any could lay hold on her. 

But in the outer hall, her nurse caught 
and tussled with her, and Mistress Tibalda 
running to her aid, they soon had her in an 
empty chamber, where they laid her on the 
bed and applied all known restoratives, 
while I sat without on the stairway and 
shivered like a dog that hath been nigh 
drowned. 

There followed three days and nights, 
wherein I might as well have been in a 
charnel-vault, among dead men’s bones, 
for all the pleasure I had in living, and 
from time to time Mistress Tibalda and 
Dame Oldstaff brought me word that she 
had said so and so, or eaten this and that, 
and bade me keep up my heart, and that 
all was well that well ended. 

And on the fourth day, being frenzied 
with my pent grief, I went to the tavern 
and had out Meg, and so for a ride along 
Thames’ side. 

Little did I know to what I should ride 
back. 

No sooner was I come to Mistress Old- 
staff's door again than a wailing like that 
for the dead bruised mine ears. Two leaps 
had me in the midst of it, and there, in 
each other’s arms, I found those wretched 
women, with wigs cast off, ruffs torn, their 
clothes awry, howling that all was lost, 
lost, lost! 

At last, what with threats and the sober- 
ing wrath of a desperate man, I made out 
that the twain had but stepped into a 
neighbor-gossip’s shop for a little respite 
and rest from their long nursing, my dear 
being asleep like a chrisom babe, and on 
their return, not a half-score minutes 
after, they both swore on God’s Rood she 
was gone—my dear was gone! 

Even while they were speaking, there 
comes a serving-man, who is gone in a 
twink as he came, and leaves in my hand a 
letter sealed with a black death’s-head. 

I know not how I got it open, or how 
mine eyes read the script or my senses took 
in its meaning. 

This was the letter (it lieth open before 
me as I write): 


To HIM wHOM GoD HATH MOST RIGHTEOUSLY 
FORBIDDEN ME TO LOVE, YET WHOM I MUST 
LOVE FOREVER, THOUGH I DO BURN FOREVER 
IN HELL FOR IT, THESE: 

Because you would not save yourself from 
me, I must save you from myself. I think on 
Magdalene, but I cannot mind me that she 
loved any more than Christ when she forsook 
all for Him to the purging of her sins. Where- 
as, alas, my dear sin is to love you more than 
Christ, which is the one sin unforgivable! So 
that, loving you, I am lost, and yet not to love 
you, I would be more lost still, for I think that 
to be in hell with the memory of your love for 
me, and this my love in my heart, were a better 
— than not to love you and yet to be in hell 
also. 

That you may not think to overcome my re- 
solve, I have put more than death between us, 
for when you shall be reading this, my last will 
and testament to you, I shall be traveling for 
France with my Lord Hexton. I send you 


that shameful ring that, in remembering me, 
you shall also remember what I was, and not 
paint me in your sweet imagination as a lily, 
who am foul like pitch. The posy of that ring 
is, ‘The wages of sin is death.” When you 


think on Christ, think on me, for since He died 
to save sinners, perchance your sweet, virtuous 
prayers for one of the chiefest among them 
may yet bring me forgiveness, after I have long 
suffered, like the poor thief, on the cross where- 
on I now hang. 

Your nobleness’s most humble, contrite, 
and miserablest servant, 

JANE QUINEY. 


The postscriptum was traced in a wilder 
manner of the same handwriting, and all 
smirched and smeared as with tears. It 
runs thus: 


Oh, my sweetest heart! Believe, believe by 
God’s blood that I love you! 


I will not be at pains of recording all 
that fell and all things that I did and 
thought between receiving of that letter 
and the hour that I took ship for France. 
I had learned from Mistress Tibalda where 
was the house of my Lord Hexton in Paris, 
and also that his chosen place of sojourn in 
Italy was Naples, but I bethought me how 
hard it would be to come at him save by 
some weighty means, and I therefore be- 
took me to my father’s dearest cradle-mate 
and friend, my Lord Esk, of Walthampton, 
who was, besides, a noble high in power in 
the affairs of the realm. At my request, he 
gave me a very urgent letter for my Lord 
Hexton, naming me therein as “the son of 
my late well-beloved friend, Adrian Lacy, 
and therefore standing in some sort as son 
to me,” and requesting his lordship of 
Hexton to receive me courteously, “as 
though the writer of this letter were the 
bearer thereof.” 

Armed with this document and my fath- 
er’s sword, I sailed from Dover on a day 
of fair winds, and duly arrived in Paris in a 
ship recommended to me by my Lord Esk, 
and of whom the captain was in his service. 

When I had made a change of raiment, 
and new-burnished my sword and dagger 
with my own hands, breathing upon them 
as though to impart to them some of mine 
own fire, I set forth, with my page Robin 
at my heels, and was soon in the ante- 
chamber of my Lord Hexton’s dwelling. 

With but time for him to open and read 
the letter, I was summoned to him, and I 
own that my heart beat as under that first 
kiss at Stratford. 

The apartment in which he received me 


was long and lofty. He stood before a high - 


chair wadded with flame-colored damask, 
one hand to an ebony table,'and in the 
other my Lord Esk’s letter. 

What with his violetish beard and the 
fiery silk behind him, and that glint of his 
teeth dividing his narrow and evil face, I 
thought that he looked more than ever like 
the head master of Beelzebub. 

“So,” saith he, come hotfoot on a 
hot scent! I can guess your errand without 
the aid of wizardry.” 

By which speech, I saw that he was little 
minded to honor his lordship’s request and 
treat me with courtesy, for which thing I 
was’ exceeding glad, as it was his foul blood 
I longed for and not his courtesy. 

“Since you guess my errand, no time 
need be wasted,” said I. “Fight we here, 
or in the garden?” 

“T am not Herod, to murder innocents,” 
said he, and grinned at me. 

“No; you murder innocence with a 
different spelling,” said I. “ ’Twas a 
safer trade—auntil to-night.” 

And with that I drew my sword and ad- 
vanced upon him. 
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“Suckling fool!” said he. “Would you 
dirty your sword with the ill fame of a 
bona roba?” 

But no sooner were the words out of his 
mouth than I leaped on him with so violent 
an impact that my sword snapped short on 
some secret armor that he wore under his 
doublet, while his trussed me by the sleeve 
and we came to the floor together. 

He must needs have been partly stunned, 
for as I sprang to my feet again, he not 
holding me, his sword-hilt left his hand and 
hung downward from my sleeve. But I 
will do my enemy justice, and say that he 
had his master the devil’s own courage, for, 
the next instant, as he lay there, he 
strained up his evil head and spat out my 
dear’s name at me, coupled with the vilest 
word of all. 

Then all the man in me went beast, and 
my gentle blood was whelmed in a tide 
from my Gipsy grandam’s veins, for I set 
my heel on that filthy mouth and ground 
it until I felt his teeth breaking. Next, I 
plucked out his sword from my sleeve and 
broke it on my knee, and flung the pieces 
upon the bloody jelly that I had made; 
and so from the chamber, but not before I 
had repossessed me of my Lord Esk’s 
letter. For in the whirl of sparks that 
served me for brains in that moment, one 
ray of the divine reason survived, and that 
showed me that I must justify my presence 
in that house. 

So I went forth with a bold air, closing 
the door after me, and called for my Lord 
Hexton’s chief officer of the household. 

To him I showed that powerful signa- 
ture and, stating that I was the Adrian 
Lacy of the letter, demanded forthwith to 
be conducted to Mistress Jane Quiney, 
whose presence in England was of impera- 
tive necessity. And I did many things ill 
in that fevered night, for I stopped not to 
think of the disrespect I did my Lord 
Esk in coupling his name with that of my 
poor mistress. 

The man stared at me with the round 
blankness of honesty, and I perceived that 
her name was unknown to him. So I said, 
with a sticking throat, 

“Her whom they call Madam Gioia.” 

At this, he had comprehension in his 
eyes again, but was near felling me, with- 
out intention, by informing me that two 
days gone she had fled the house, and 
though his lordship had had all Paris up 
in search, no ward or sign had yet been got 
of her. 

When I could recover sufficient wit to 
think again, I asked to see her tiring- 
woman, having first told the officer of the 
household that Lord Hexton was on no 
account to be disturbed before two hours 
were sped. And shortly the woman was 
brought to me apart, in a small chamber 
overhanging the garden. 

She was from mine own countryside, and 
was called Gillian Truetale, and so weak 
was I from all these late pell-mell buffetings 
of fate, that I took a sickly pleasure in the 
omen, and prayed her indeed to make her 
tale a true one, for that I loved her mis- 
tress with a true love, and sought her for 
honor and not dishonor to make her my 
wife. 

At this, she caught up my hand and 
kissed and wept over it, saying that now 
she knew who I was, as her poor mistress 
had told her all our pitiful story. 

And then she recounted to me, one by 
one, all my dear’s pangs and woes and 
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beatings of her soft breast against her cage, 
and of how she had said to her, Gillian, 
that she would earn her bread honestly by 
broidery, could she but make a pact with 
some merchant. And of how she, Gillian, 
had a friend wedded to a Lyons silk mer- 
chant, and how she had showed her some 
table-carpets that: my dear had wrought, 
and how her friend had said that such a 
needlewoman would be worth her weight 
in gold. And so of how my dear had stolen 
forth and joined their company and jour- 
neyed with them to Lyons—only three 
days since. 

Within two hours I had bought horses 
for myself and Robin, and was on the road 
to Lyons, riding through the star-set night 
with a high heart, and my strange nag’s 
hoofs beating out: “Gioia! Gioia! Gioia!” 
on the foreign highway, even as my little 
hobby’s hoofs had rhapsodized that name 
on the friendly English soil. 


Alas! I have neither the will nor the 
courage to set down in detail the long his- 
tory of my vain wanderings in many lands 
and for many years. 

I did but reach Lyons and the mer- 
chant’s house to which Gillian had di- 
rected me to find my dear again fled, be- 
cause, as I learned afterward, the wretch 
himself had made unseemly advances to 
her. And this tale of my first quest and 
failure would be the sad repetition of them 
all. 

From country to country, from town to 
town, from village to village, during three 
whole years I went on that sorrowful quest 
for my Golden Fleece, now almost hearing 
the click of the door that had just shut 
upon her little hunted feet, anon reaching 
a place where she had surely tarried but 
left a month agone. 

And one day, having paid with gold to 
keep vigil in the empty chamber of a poor 
cottage, where I had good reason to think 
that she had dwelt last, I was rewarded by 
finding a little skein of coarse broidery-silk 
that had slipped into a crack near the win- 
dow, and a thimble of olive-wood, worn 
full of holes by her toiling needle. - 

I were less than man had I not wept 
over these poor relics and tired my lips 
with kissing them. Some twenty miles 
from this place, which was in Touraine, 
there was a great wood, and I mounted 
alone next morning, with the express pur- 
pose of wandering some hours in this 
wood, in order to be apart from all men 
with my thought of her. 

The forester, in whose care I left my 
horse, warned me not to go too far aside 
from the main track, as there were robbers 
in these woodlands; besides, which to him 
seemed a thing even more to be dreaded, a 
leper was there at large, having been ap- 
portioned one of the deserted woodmen’s 
huts for shelter. To be sure, he said, I 
would hear the bell ere I came on him, and 
his cry of: ‘‘Unclean! Unclean!” but, as 
for himself, he thought that he would 
sooner meet a graveyard ghost than the 
eyes of a leper looking out of the eyeholes 
of his shroud. 

{ thanked the good man for his warning 
and went on into the forest. + 

Yet was I something regretful that he 
had warned me of its dread inhabitant, for 
mine ears were ever straining for the sound 
of that passing-bell which knells a passage 
so prolonged and agonizing. 

Yet, from first to last, I caught no note 
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of it, either at hand or far away—only the 
friendly talking of the leaves overhead, 
the sweet plaint of wood-doves, the mavis’s 
jolly, devil-take-me-if-I-care fluting, and 
now and then the sharp chirk of a squirrel. 

Twice a light shower came down like 
gold-dust through the sunlight, which was 
never veiled, and I had the sweet breath 
of wet herbs and leaves in my nostrils, 
bringing homesickness and that enemy of 
manhood, self-pity. 

After a time, I sat me down on some 
mossed roots and, taking out a book of 
Master John Donne’s verses, with which 
I ever traveled, fell to reading those lines 
best loved of me—‘‘The Undertaking.” 

And, as I read those exceeding lovely 
verses, which run: 


If, as I have, you also do 
Virtue in woman see, 

And dare love that, and say so. too, 
And forget the He and She: 


And if this love, though placéd so, 
From profane men you hide, 

Which will no faith on this bestow, 
Or, if they do, deride: 


Then you have done a braver thing 
Than all the Worthies did; 

And a braver thence will spring, 
Which is, to keep that hid. 


—as I did read these fair and noble words, 
the thought of my poor, unfriended dear, 
running from me the wide world over, to 
keep me from sullying at her hands, who 
saw her soul like a pearl of great price, fit 
for an archangel’s ransom—this thought 
of her so racked and tore me that I cast 
myself face down on the wet earth and 
prayed God to let me find her and per- 
suade her of his forgiveness and her worth, 
or else to let me die. 

For, young as I was and the blood sweet 
and hot in my wild veins, such a miracle 
had been wrought in me by her holy self- 
sacrifice on my poor behalf that I had in- 
deed forgot “the He and She” my 
thought of her, and dreamed her in my 
arms only for succor and cherishing. 

But ere long I grew ashamed of my mad 
clamoring at that Awful Footstool, and 
getting to my feet again, walked forward 
once more, reading as I went, until a 
greater light on the page showed me that 


the fastening of her chain bag. He put 
his hand on hers. “Don’t tell me that the 
calm Camilla has grown nervous.” No— 
her fingers were still. They were drawn 
back to her waist—the bag abandoned. 
Leroy kept his hand on it a moment, and 
when his hand left her lap, it still held 
the bag. 

“T should think the lawyers could settle 
all,” she said. “I don’t know a thing 
about it.” 

“Tt will be explained to you. You are 
your father’s executrix; you oughtn’t to 
neglect his affairs.” 

Still she hesitated. He talked about 
some business of leases, and a railway 
through the New Jersey property. 

She would speak to her lawyer about it, 
and let him know. She stood up. 

“Ts that all?” 


there were no trees above me, and I 
looked up. 

I had reached a lawny clearing, where- 
through bickered a little stieam, with, on 
one bank, a woodman’s hut, its roof 
sagged with moss and wild weeds, and the 
door ajar. 

I know not what childish desire led me 
to wish to look within this hut, but so it 
was, and I had nearly set my foot on the 
threshold when there came forth of it a 
weak cry that iced my blood. ‘ Unclean! 
Unclean!”’ it said, full faintly, and, most 
horrible of all, the voice was a woman’s. 

I stood stricken, and a mad desire to 
turn and run overcame me, so that I trem- 
bled with it. 

Then I bethought me of my poor dear, 
and of how it would be if she were lying 
somewhere forlorn and smitten of God, 
with none to hand her a cup of cold water 
in his name, or to say, ‘‘Christ have mercy 
on you!” and I forced my coward flesh to 
my spirit’s bidding, and went forward and 
across the threshold into the hut. 


Oh, how unspeakably overwhelming are 
sometimes God’s answers to our prayers! 

I tried to cry out, and strangled; I 
tried to move, and fell upon my knees as 
though broken by an invisible hand—my 
tongue clove to the roof of my mouth—I 
could only hold out my arms to her, and 
shake and shake, as with the palsy of old 
age. There she lay, my sweet, whom I 
had but just prayed fo find, or else that I 
might die. There she lay—and the leper’s 
shroud made all her bed-covering, and her 
bed was grass and leaves, and her lovely 
hair fell over into the dust. 

She cried out, “‘Unclean!” again as I 
crept to her, and tried to ward me off with 
her light hands; but I lifted her like a 
child, and laid her head upon my heart— 
and felt that I held both worlds in my em- 
brace in that great holding. 

And she lay thus, like one already dead 
for a long time, but gaze as I might with 
fearful,eyes, I could see no stain of the dire 
disease upon her, so that a wild hope 
leaped in me, and I could not keep back a 
cry to God that it might be true. 

At this cry, she wakened and strove 
again to free herself, pleading with me to 
go and leave her to her doom. Whereat I 
conjured her: 


Camilla 
(Continued from page 83) 


““No, indeed it isn’t!” He looked at her 
oddly. “What’s your hurry?” 
. “I think I'd better go.” 

“ Why? ” 

“‘Because”’—she was surprised at the 
tremor in her voice; she had been thinking 
how very calm she was—“‘I don’t want to 
hurt you.” 

“Then don’t.” 

“That’s why—I’m sorry we happened to 
meet.” 

“We didn’t happen.” 

You-—”’ 

Bribery and corruption.” 

“Why—why should you want to see me 
again?” 

“Ts that so strange?” 

“Very, I should say. I would have ex- 
pected you to avoid——” 

‘My dear child, why on earth should I 
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“* As God liveth, tell me the truth. Have 
you not feigned this evil to escape a worse?” 

There came such a look into her eyes 
and such a throb in her heart beneath my 
hand, as I had no need of further answer. 
And she trembled sore and dropped down, 
cher face within her hair, and wept, saying: 

“Tt is my soul that is a leper. It is 
my soul that is unclean.” 

But I laughed with a laugh that was kin 
to weeping, and I said, 

“Tf thy soul be unclean, then is hell cool 
and heaven black.” And I strove to cry, 
“Praise God!” but there came forth a sob 
instead, and we wept together. 

Later, she told me how that demi-devil, 
Hexton, had found out her abiding-place, 
and how, warned in time by a faithful lad, 
she had donned the shroud of a leper and 
so escaped into these woods. Every day 
this good juvenal brought her food to the 
woodman’s hut, and she had fared not ill, 
save of late from.the weather. There had 
been great rain for a sennight, and she had 
but one change of clothing, and had been 
forced to wear her linen while yet it was 
damp. From this had come the sickness 
that was now upon her. And as I sought 
to truss the grass higher at her back, that 
she might lie more easily, my hand touched 
something hard and chill, and, grasping it, 
I drew forth the little jeweled dagger that 
I had given her against our bridal. 

“Aye, dear love,” saith she; ‘‘my wed- 
ding-dagger was all I took from you. Yet, 
though sore tempted many a time, I did 
not let out my poor soul with it for fear 
that then I would miss even what little 
chance I had of meeting you in heaven.” 

At that, I folded her anew in my arms 
and said, 

“We are met again in this world, and 
God be my witness we shall part no more 
in it.” 

And she answered, whispering low: 

“T have nostrength left to strive against 
you. God forgive me, and his will and 
yours be done!” 

Then I took from my breast the pearl 
that was my mother’s, and hung it against 
her heart, and I said, 

“With this pearl I thee wed, who art my 
pearl above all price.” 

And we sat silent for a long space, hear- 
ing only each other’s hearts and the gentle 
noise of wood-creatures going home. 


avoid anybody so charming?” She saw 
that he enjoyed her embarrassment— 
surely that should still her. ‘‘You don’t 
suppose,” he went on, “that I could ever 
be indifferent—that you would ever be for 
me quite like anybody else.” 

He asked questions. They were over- 
intimate. 

“So you’ve thrown over your English- 
man.” 

No.”’ 

“Oh, yes, you have—don’t tell me! You 
were to have been married last month. 
And here-you are.” Camilla sat like one 
convicted. How was she to explain? “I 
don’t blame you, my dear. Englishmen are 
all very well—but they don’t know how to 
treat women. And what’s going to happen 
now?” 

“Why should anything happen?” she 
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said, to her own surprise. ‘‘What is to 
prevent my living alone?” 

“All the world of eligible young men— 
not to speak” —he laughed—“ of the ineli- 
gible! Surely” —he bent nearer—“surely 
you realize that you’re too young and Jar 
too attractive to be allowed to live alone.” 

“T have lived alone—in your sense—for 
six years.” 

“Thé more the miracle! But you’ve 
reached the limit.” 

“You have no earthly reason, Roy,” she 
protested, ‘‘to say that.” 

“Oh, but Ihave! Don’t deceive your- 
self. You've reached the limit.” 

She stared at him, half hypnotized. 
He left it at that. None better than 
Leroy knew the value of the suggested 
over and above the explained. 

“Don’t go! Why should you grudge me 
a little lull in my treadmill round? I work 
like a dog. You wouldn’t know me, 
Milla.” 

The old name was like a ‘xiss, He did 
work. His enemies admitted that. 

And what did he get out of it all? 

Not much, to judge by the phrases of 
utter pessimism he let fall—those denials 
of joy which sound so infinitely sadder 
coming from the light-hearted, from those 
who have made pursuit of pleasure the 
main affair of life. 

That ‘was what blocked up all the fore- 
ground of her thinking. How unhappy he 
was! Did no one comfort him? What did 
he do now, she wondered, when the bad 
dreams came? He had put her in mind of 
those black midnight wrestlings by saying, 

“All life now is more or less a bad 
dream.” 

She found herself saying inwardly, 
“Poor, restless spirit!” with a pity that 
swept out sense of wrong. And then she 
remembered that other time when she felt 
just this same helpless sorrow for him. 
The memory was so fresh, so poignant, that 
she came out with, 

“But now you have a child.” 

“Linda has.” 

What awful things he said! That was 
the worst of shattering some one else’s 
faith—you shattered your own. Now he 
couldn’t even trust the woman he had 
sacrificed so much for. 

Suddenly it came over her that she was 
looking at a man who not, only wasn’t 
happy but who had lost faith in happi- 
ness. And, for a man like Leroy, that 
must be*worse than death. 

_ “Why are you crying, Milla?” 

“T’m sure I don’t know. Unless it is— 
you’ve cared about everything so tre- 
mendously. ‘ And now you don’t seem to 
care any more.” 

“Well, in a way that’s true.” 

His look! 

“Tt’s too great a punishment, I think.” 

“*Punishment?’” 

“Do you remember what Joanna once 
told me?” 

“¢Joanna?’” 

“Your old nurse. ‘He never in his life 
wanted anything he didn’t get.’” 

He laughed. 

“Well, a bigger bug than old Joanna 
said: ‘There’s only one thing worse than 
not getting what you want. And that is 
getting it.’” 

She looked away, wondering if we were 
all like Roy with his toys—trying to clutch 
too many. So we break them. 

“Those nightmares!” she said aloud, 
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with the old surface inconsequence which 
he recognized. “Joanna said they were 
another form of ‘too much.’” 

“So you think of me as a glutton for life. 
And therefore a dyspeptic.” 

“Well, loss of appetite—isn’t that the 
sign?” 

He looked at her with the intimate, 
“claiming” eye. 

“Don’t imagine I’ve wholly lost appe- 
tite.” 

“But you have it,” she said hastily, 
“only for strange, out-of-the-way things.” 

“Forbidden fruit?” He smiled again. 
“Tell me,” he went on, in a confidential 
tone: ‘Was Michael a jealous beggar?” 

““*Michael?’” She blinked like a person 
roused from dreaming. “Not jealous for 
himself, I should think. But he makes 
people jealous for him.” 

“Hm!” Roy stirred in his chair, as if 
the cushions weren’t right. His perverse 
smile embarrassed her. “I wouldn’t 
wonder if Michael had the faculty of 
making other people jealous, in quite the 
vulgar old way.” For no earthly reason, 
Camilla blushed. “I’m sorry,” he said 
lazily, as though the person under discus- 
sion were of very minor moment. “I’m 
sorry; but I don’t think I altogether like 
your Michael.” 

With a curious sense of effort, she 
brought out, 

“T’m engaged to Mr. Nancarrow.” 

“Oh, you are? And he’s contented to 
leave it like that?” 

“‘He’s sailing to-morrow.” 

“Poor beggar!” 

“Why do you say that?” 

“Because he’ll have his trouble for his 

ins.” 

“Not at all!” she protested. 

She was angry with him to find that that 
she seemed unable to convince him—angry 
with herself at being angry. Unnerved, 
unhappy. She would go. 

“Tell them to call my chauffeur, please.” 

She had been afraid he would decline to 
ring, but no. And when he had rung, he 
made little odds and ends of talk. He held 
her coat. 

“Mrs. Trenholme’s automobile, please, 
Sarah.” 

He picked up the chain bag, man-fash- 
ion, by the first portion presented to his 
view. That happened to be the gold 
fringe. The clasp had been left undone. 
Out the contents poured. He apologized. 
He helped her to gather together her purse, 
her keys, her handkerchief. 

“Why, here’s that little old béite d Milla! 
The one I bought for you the day——”’ 

If only she hadn’t given herself away by 
anxiously clutching at it, he would have 
returned it unopened. Now he held it out 
of her reach. He backed away and opened 


“Don’t, please——” 

“Oh, Milla—I’m sorry.” He stood re- 
pentant before the fall of dust and brown 
flakes that showered to the floor> What 
was it? There was still some left in the 
bottom of the box. 

She held out her hand. 

“You shouldn’t have done that,’’ she 
said, with agitation. 

“Milla, I must know what the gray pow- 
der is. No use your looking stubborn. 
I'll never give the box back till I know. 
After all, this isn’t Michael’s.” 

“No, no,” she said; “give it to me!” 


“The box isn’t his, and, if I know you, ° 


you haven’t put anything of his into a box 
I gave you.” 

“No; of course not.” 

“Then it’s something of mine.”’ He held 
it out of reach of her beseeching hands. 
“You can’t deny—it’s something of mine. 
Tell me, Milla, what it is?” 

She drew her stole closer about her neck. 
She was going. He opened the box once 
more and took up a brown flake remaining 
in the pinch of dust. 

“Tt’s paper!” He looked up. ‘‘ Yes—it’s 
paper—something you burned, and—” His 
voice dropped. “ Milla, it’s that letter of 
mine you burned the last day at Charlton 
Hill?” He held the box still, only a foot 
away from his eyes. As he snapped the lid, 
he looked over it at the motionless figure. 
“Oh, Milla, Milla! Trying to make me 
think there’s anything in this Michael 
business—and here you go carrying about 
the world”—his voice suddenly faltered— 
“fall these six years, the ashes of a letter!” 
He held out the treasure-box with an air 
of offering her, in a rush of tenderness, 
all. 

She took it with lowered eyes, hotly 
conscious of his nearness, his very breath 
on her cheek. She drew back, with fingers 
closed tight round the recovered treasure. 

“Why, Milla”—the shaken voice fol- 
lowed her—‘‘do you care so much, then, 
even now?” 

“No! No! I don’t exactly care. But 
I don’t forget I did care.” 

He came closer. 

“You care still?”” She opened her lips, 
but he struck in on a note of triumph. 
“Yes; care still. You can’t deny it with 
that in your hand.” 

“T don’t carry it always. I haven’t car- 
ried it for six months.” 

“ Ah, Michael!” 

“T got it out the day I packed to 
come—” She couldn’t go on. 

“To come home?” he said gently. 

She shook her head. 

“What made you get it out?” Still she 
couldn’t speak. “Well,” he went on, “I 
don’t mind telling you I have a very great’ 
tenderness for that little box. I’ve a right 
to know— What did you mean to do 
with it?” 

“T think,” she said, very low, “I wanted 
to leave it. Down at Charlton Hill.” 

“““Leave it?’”’ 

“Yes; hidden somewhere in the sand.” 

Milla 

She drew away. 

“T shall belong to England. But this 
doesn’t belong to England. So I brought it 
back—like a dead body to be buried at 
home.” 

The door opened. 

“The automobile——’ 


XXIII 
THE VISION 


CamItLaA had hardly reached her rooms 
before Tina, at the telephone, was apolo- 
gizing, explaining, trying to elicit forgive- 
ness or even reproach from a Camilla, 
monosyllabic, till, at last, she said, 

“Could you come round to the hotel 
to-night?” 

In the voice of the uneasy conscience, an 
evidently reluctant Tina promised to be 
there at a quarter to nine. 

She came in with renewed regrets. She 
hoped Camilla wouldn’t misunderstand. 
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“No. And you won’t misunderstand if 
I don’t come to your house again.” 

“Oh!” Tina looked hurt. “You'll 
come if I promise you Leroy sha’n’t?” 

“You couldn’t prevent him. I don’t 
want you to prevent him. Besides, there’s 
Linda.” 


““Linda??” 
“It’s just as well I shouldn’t be running 
into her.” 


“You mean—you don’t know—Leroy— 
James didn’t tell you?” 

Camilla’s heart missed a beat. 

‘She isn’t—dead?”’ 

“*Dead!’ Oh, far from dead!” Tina 
laughed, at her ease again. 

“He hasn’t left Linda!” 

“On the contrary, Linda has left him.” 

Left him?’ Left Leroy?” 

“Oh, temporarily, you understand. A 
very few months after her marriage, she 
was at her tricks again. Getting herself 
talked about in the good old way. Then, 
last summer, came the crisis—a renewal of 
her goings-on with that Western million- 


‘aire, Senator Hickson. Leroy couldn’t 


stand Hickson. Put down his foot. Linda 
going on like a mad woman. After she and 
Leroy had quarreled for a month, off she 
goes with a girl friend and the friend’s 
fiancé and the senator—in the senator’s 
special car. To visit the Yellowstone. 
After that, California. All by way of an 
innocent little tour. Hickson’s got a su- 
perb hacienda, a vast estate down beyond 
San Diego. A Spanish palace by the sea. 
Regular Arabian-Nights sort of place. And 
Linda’s the only pebble on the beach.” 

“Tt’s hard on Leroy,” said Camilla, with 
a vision of his face. 

“Qh, I don’t say Leroy has let the grass 
grow, either. But there’s no doubt he 
08 hard hit by Linda’s going off like 
that.’ 

“How will it end?” 

“‘Some people say it has ended. There’s 
no doubt he has plenty of grounds for a 
divorce.” 

Then Camilla put the question: 

“What is the little girl like?” 

“Oh, Mollie’s a nice child. ” 

“Ts she like Leroy?” 

““No—image of Linda, but very different 
really. A sensitive little thing.” 

““Does Leroy care about her?” ~ 

“Roy is nice to all children. But I can 
see—he never feels sure.” 

Oh, the ugliness, the ugliness! Camilla 
leaned her cheek on her hand. Without 
looking up, 

“Where is the little girl?” 

Mollie was in Fifty-sixth Street-—‘‘ with 
her—with Leroy. It’s rather pathetic to 
see them together. She worships Leroy. 
Follows him about with her eyes. Per- 
fectly content if she can sit near him. 
Sometimes, when she comes too close, he 
shoves her away. And when he sees the 
poor little face, he gets up and goes out.” 

Oh, if she had been Camilla’s! The 
waste—waste in life! 

“T hear,” Tina went on, in the tone of 
one who does grudging justice, ‘that Linda 
had made all her arrangements to take 
Mollie along on this precious journey.” 

“And Leroy objected?”’ 

“Oh, no; Leroy didn’t object. Mollie 
did the objecting. She heard about it the 
day before and promptly cried herself sick. 
Linda realized, I suppose, that Mollie 
wasn’t going to be an addition to the party; 
so she left her behind.” 
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“And if there’s a divorce, who will have 
the child?” 

“Why, Leroy, I suppose. Though 
everybody says she’s Hickson’s.” 

“Oh, I’m glad,” said Camilla, with face 
of loathing, “glad that I’m not staying 
here. I’ll go to-morrow.” 

“What an idea! You simply can’t get 
off to-morrow—with things to buy, and a 
couple of servants to find——” 

For Michael—all that! At the thought, 
with the name, the heavens came crashing 
down. All the greater need to get away. 
To get away from everybody. 

“T can’t wait for anything. There’ll be 


some of the old people down there who will - 


do well enough. Well enough for me.” 

Tina was taking her leave with some 
precipitation. 

“Perhaps I oughtn’t to have told you— 
but how could J know you’d take Leroy’s 
affairs so much to heart?” 

“Tt isn’t because they’re Leroy’s af- 
fairs,” Camilla protested. ‘It’s because 
—it’s the kind of thing that leaves a horri- 
ble taste in the mouth.” 

When she had gone, though the business 


directly in front of Camilla was so pressing - 


—and the maid with all that packing to do 
could be heard in the next room—Camilla 
stood there, facing the door that had closed 
behind Tina. 

A partial power of motion came back 
with a single word shaped by silent lips: 

“Michael.” 

She sat down in the nearest chair and 
bowed her face in her hands. 

“Michael—what dreadful thing have I 
done? I’ve told you to come! And 
your coming isn’t the least use in the 
world!” 


She couldn’t marry Michael. She 
couldn’t marry anybody. An _ intense, 
sickening disgust for the whole sorry 
business invaded her like a tide of foulness. 
It rose and choked her. She struggled 
against it with heavy sobbing. ‘Oh, 
Michael, the ugliness! And you can’t 
save me. I should only spatter you—I, 
who love cleanness—and good faith. 
Good faith!”? She whispered the words, 
brokenly, like a prayer. Every other good 
under the sun might be made to wear a 
doubtful face, but never that. Faith was 
Good. Good faith was the abiding Good. 
All this trouble, as she saw plainer now 
than ever, came from not keeping your 
word. People made vows. Vows didn’t 
mean you would do thus and thus, if it 
turned out easy and pleasant. No vows 
needed for that. Yet people made vows, 
and when it wasn’t easy to keep the vows, 
people thought they had only to break the 
vows to have done with them. Vows 
wouldn’t stand that. A broken vow was an 
enemy. Implacable. It hunted you down. 
She, Camilla, had made vows, too. Sealed 
them with her body and her soul. Could 
she undo that? 

While her lips shaped, “No,” her mind 
swung back with anguish—Michael! Sail- 
ing to-morrow! To come all that way and 
find her gone! Unforgivable. Yet that 
was what was going to happen. She looked 
at the clock. Nearly half-past nine. It 
was after two in the morning by London 
time. Sailing to-day! 

Suddenly she was on her feet. Why 
shouldn’t she stop him at the dock? She 
could even stop him in London. She had, 
heaven be praised, she had, at the worst, 


nine hours. She was saved! Michael was 
saved a bootless and humiliating errand. 
She ran from the bell to the writing-table, 
and wrote out in duplicate the message: 
“Don’t come. Writing.” One copy was 
addressed to the shipping-office at Liver- 
pool, and one to Michael’s club. His last 
cable had been sent from London. 

While she waited for the messenger, she 
began the letter to Michael. Other things 
might be put off. Michael mustn’t be left 
an hour in ignorance—— 

“Come in!” She rose, with the cables 
in her hand. 

Ogden Marriott stood there. 

“Oh! Ithought it was— But come in!” 
For he had stopped short. 

“What has happened?” 

Standing there, with the messages in her 
hand, she told him Tina’s news. 

“Oh, that!” He put down his hat. 
Yes; he’d heard the story of the senator. 

“And you said nothing about it to me!” 

He would have, he assured her gently, 
‘“‘if—” but he left the contingency vague. 
She was going away so soon, it didn’t 
seem worth while. 

Well, she was going sooner even than 
she planned. 

Her set face drew him nearer. 

“My poor child!” broke from him, and 
then he, too, fell silent. 

The boy had come for the cables. 

Without turning, she offered them to 
Marriott’s eyes. It was several seconds 
before his gaze dropped from her averted 
face. 

“Are you sure,” he said, in a low voice, 
“quite sure you want to send these?” 

Her answer was to hold out her hand. 
She took them to the door. She gave them, 
with special charges, in a voice unchanged. 

Marriott stood watching her narrowly. 
He dreaded the moment when the door 
would have shut upon messenger and mes- 
sage, and Camilla would turn round to 
face the irrevocable. 

Had she “kept up” only till she had 
done this thing, and would her courage 
break at last? No such sign, as she came 
back and went round the writing-table to 
her seat. She stood there, looking down on 
the unfinished letter. A mere deepening of 
her usual pallor, a little strain about the 
mouth, some hint of recent tears—the 
marks in her of stress and suffering, slight 
as they were, unverifiable to eyes less see- 
ing, cried to him, gripped his heart. 

“What can be done?” 

“T don’t know,” she said. ‘I can’t see 
yet—any farther than this.” Her fingers 
touched the paper where the first words 
stood out clear: 


My dear Michael—— 


“But you’ll tell me—” he began. 

‘“When I’ve told Michael, I shall know 
better how to tell you.” 

She sat down with an effect of rapidly 
ebbing strength. He was quickly at her 
side, but, through his anxious words of 
sympathy, she asked, 

“To-morrow, early—could you come?” 

It was less question than dismissal. For 
a moment, he went on with his poor phrases 
of comfort: ‘Time; devotion of friends—” 
No syllable of it reached the door of her 
mind. She sat with eyes looking out across 
the letter—across the ocean? 

On a card, Marriott wrote a number and 
a line, and left it on a book that lay open 
atherelbow. Hedid not stay to say good- 
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night—she had forgotten him. But he 
looked back before he closed the door. She 
had not moved till now. As he stood that 
second on the threshoid, the dark lashes 
were lowered. Not to vision, he felt, but 
to night and nothingness. It was like a 
drawing-down of blinds in a house where 
some one has died. 


Marriott sent up a ncte at nine, the next 
morning, to ask if he should attend to her 
Pullman reservations, or, he added sig- 
nificantly, whatever sort of tickets she 
might be needing. Anyway, he was wait- 
ing till he knew when he might see her. 

The answer went back: she was going 
out at eleven. He might come before or 
after, whichever suited him. 

It suited him to come at once. 


She turned away from the telephone to 
say good-morning. Instead of the sym- 
pathy he brought her, the words that 
reached his lips were: 

“You’ve had news?” 

But no; she had heard no news. 

“They ask for mine. Tina. My 
brother-in-law. Harrington.” 

“Oh, I dare say!” As he deposited his 
hat, he looked round on the great jars of 
long-stemmed Jacqueminot roses. There 
were two vessels, of punch-bowl size, full of 
lilies-of-the-valley. They had made the 
place, to Marrfiott’s sense, “smell like a 
florist’s or a funeral— If your friends 
would have the kindness to let you alone! 
How white you are!” he ejaculated, as she 
stood there, leaning against the tall chair. 

“Tt isn’t often I don’t sleep.” 

“You didn’t sleep at all?” 

“Not at all.” She smiled with a curious 
content, as if not to sleep were an advan- 
tage. 

For all the pallor of suffering, there was 
an expression in her eyes. What was it? 

“Well, what do you mean to do?” 

“T shall go home—Florida.” 

Ah, yes! It called and comforted. He 
could see that. 

“You want to get away from all this 
shifting and disloyalty?” 

“To be alone,” she said. 

He had hoped—he brought it out, hesi- 
tating—that he, in his poor way, as he 
called it, might be of some help to her. 

“Help has come,” she said. 

Even though it hadn’t been his part to 
bring it, at the new note in her voice his 
spirit stirred and plumed its wings. 

“Why, after all, should you leave us?” 

“Because I must live my life away from 
all this.” The arrested movement of her 
hand seemed to sweep away the overdeco- 
rated, restless room. Yet, he saw clearly 
enough, she wasn’t meaning merely the 
hotel milieu, so increasingly dear to the 
American woman. What she wanted 
to get away from was, Marriott guessed, 
something less tangible than superabun- 
dance of gilt, brocade, and telephones. 
Something more than insistent voices 
along the wires and faces at the door. He 
believed he read her thought when, upon 
his note of melancholy, he agreed: 

“There are times when flight and solitude 
are the supreme needs, the strongest in- 
stincts of the soul. You’re right. You 
will find healing down there among the 
clean, staunch pines.” 

“Oh, I'll find—” The sentence seemed to 
die, not so much for lack of words as from 
fulness of vision. (Concluded on page 152) 
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It struck him that she stood there less 
like one who has come to the end than like 
one who stands at the beginning. He had 
been going to tell her that. And she had 
found it out for herself!” Was she conscious, 
too, “‘at the beginning” of what? 

after Florida? But no’—he 
looked away with an effect of embarrass- 
ment—“‘it is too soon to expect you to see 
so far.”” He said it half under his breath. 
But she heard. She caught it up. 

“Oh, I see! Even if I don’t see clearly, I 
see it!’”? Something in the accent made his 
heart shrink. ‘I’ve told Michael,” she 
triumphed. 

“You might tell me, Camilla.” There 
was no jar for her in his use of her name. 
With gratitude, he realized that, as she 
turned slightly toward him with a faint, 
groping movement. ‘‘ My dear!” 

He took her hand, half hesitating. She 
laid her other over it. 

“‘T want you to help me to hold fast to 
something. It isn’t anything very great or 
shining. But it will mean a great deal to 
me.” 
“Oh, it will shine, my dear, if it’s your 
lamp!” 

She shook her head. 

“‘T don’t need any more to be consoled 
for my deficiencies. Do you know why? 
Because I feel it in me to be—not clever, 
but something I haven’t yet been.” 

“What?” 

““T—” She began to speak, and then, 
with her aloof smile, shook her head. 
“Tt’s too new.” 

“Since you’ve told—you might iry to 
tell me.” 

‘All I know clearly yet is—it will be 
something worth being. I shall feel that 
always now!” As she turned to face him 
with her boast that, in some high fashion, 
she was beyond the reach of alarms and 
beyond the curse of pettiness, the end of the 
lace scarf that hung over her shoulder 
caught among the long-stenamed roses. 
She bent over the great jar to detach the 
lace. Was it an insolence in the unseason- 
able pomp of roses, was it the touch of 
thorns that brought her spirit down? 
“Unless—” she said, with lowered eyes. 

“““Unless?’”’ 

“Unless I am near Leroy. Always 
oye me feel I am a child. A dull 

“You aren’t a dull child with me,” he 
said gently. 

“Not with Michael, anyway! Oh, no! 
I am better than myself with Michael.” 

“It is one of the great tests of human 
intercourse,” he acknowledged gravely. “I 
could almost say the test.” 

“The great test is, I can go on feeling it 
without Michael. And without Michael, 
that’s how I shall have to live.” 

“You don’t imagine you will go the rest 
of the journey alone?” 

“““Tmagine?’ I know. 
ished.” 

He smiled, his faint, wiseacre smile. 

“You are not the kind.” 

“You all keep saying that. It’s not true. 
Why shouldn’t I do what others have 
done?” 


All that is fin- 
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“No one as young, and as—no one like 
you has done so.” 

“You know that isn’t true.” 

“No one outside of a religious house,” 
he insisted. 

“What a fine thing, then, to make one’s 
own religious house! It lies with women 
to make that refuge for themselves. To 
make it home.” 

“There isn’t such a home,” he said, with 
odd vehemence, “for normal men and wom- 
en. Except in the little house six by two.” 

“You make it the more my part to prove 
— to show the Lindas and the rest— After 
all’’—she threw off her weighted look—‘‘I 
take too much on myself. Thousands have 

«proved it—besides the nuns.” 

“You mean the superfluous women?” 

“Tam not sure there are any.”’ She faced 
him. ‘‘What if I could help to prove that?” 

“You know what I mean,” he said 
severely. ‘The women who can’t marry.” 

“We mustn’t be too sure about them,” 
she cautioned. ‘“‘Anyway, of those who 
don’t, some have had the fullest, greatest 
lives that ever have been lived.” 

He didn’t know those lives. 

“No,” she agreed; ‘‘I believe men don’t. 
Or, if they do, they forget. But they’ve 
been full, the sort of lives I mean. And 
happy—if that matters.” 

“You doubt it matters?” 

“Oh, it matters to me,” she admitted 
humbly. “And ‘knowing’ matters. I 
shouldn’t have liked never to have been 
married. I should have always imag- 
ined——” 

“That it was a finer thing than experi- 
ence proves?” he smiled. 

“T am sorry for spinsters who are very 
poor, or who haven’t education-interests. 
But I—” ‘She smiled suddenly with lips 
that quivered. 

You? ” 

“T begin to see—just begin to see I have 
more to put into my days than I shall have 
days to fill, even if I live to be old. And I 
don’t think I’ll live to be old.” 

The tears came into his eyes. 

“In those days, few or many, count me, 
my dear.” 

“This is something I have to work out 
alone,” she said gently. “It has to do 
with recompense. . Nature’s kind. The 
kind that ’—she picked her way in a world 
of new images, new ideas—“the kind that, 
when a man’s eyes are out, gives him a 
double power of hearing.” He looked at 
her wondering. “‘We must trust her. Then 
nature won’t leave us untecompensed.” 
She dropped out her disconnected sen- 
tences. It had not greatly changed her— 
the vision, whatever it was. She could 
reflect it only in broken lights. A life that 
should be full, but not of “‘all this.” Just 
because—and this seemed to be the heart 
of her new assurance—just because the life 
that lay before her was to be definitely and 
for all time clear of “all this,” it would 
have the larger space for a larger hope. 
Or, if not larger, different. And very good. 

““My dearest of women——” 

“No, no; I couldn’t expect you to- 
understand.” She comforted him for that. 
““No man can, perhaps. The thing I mean, 
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when he gets a glimpse of it, it frighteng! 
him as it frightened Balzac.” She glancedaam 
from the still open book on the table to them 
roses that lorded it over all. “‘There are 
too many flowers here. I must go out.#™ 
And Mr. Marriott wasn’t to think her una 
grateful if she went alone. To St. Patsamm 
rick’s. To hear the singing. But if he’@am 
wait for her a moment, they could go down 
together and settle about the tickets. 4 

She went into the next room, and Mara 
riott picked up the book. He had askedaam 
her the day before, ‘What made you 
this?” Oh, she had seen it in a book-shopam 
and— He smiled again at her characterigoam 
tic naiveté: “I knew a French bulldogaam 
once they called ‘Cousine Bette.’” 

As he turned the pages, he chanced on am 
passage that was marked. And where 
word “‘ Virginité” occurred, it was crossed 3 
out, and in the margin was written “Chass / 
teté.”’ 

La virginité, comme toute les monstruosités, @ : 
des richesses spéciales, des grandeurs absorbantes, am 

La vie, dont les forces sont economisées, a prism 
chez Vindividu vierge une qualité de résistance @ 4 
de durée incalculable. Le cerveau s’est enrichiaam 
dans l’ensemble de ses facultés réservées. Lorsqueaame 
les gens chastes ont besoin de leur corps ou de legge 
ame, qu’ils recourent V action ou la pensée, 
trouvent alors de Vacier dans leur muscles ou delam@ 
science infuse dans leur intelligence, une foreé 
diabolique ou la magie noire de la volonté. 


La virginité, mére des grandes choses, magna 
parens rerum, fient ses belles 
blanches la clef des mondes supérieurs. 


The telephone-bell! It rang steadily till 
she came back. 
Most voices feach you harsher over thes 
wires. . Leroy’s was gentler. ; 
“That you, Camilla? Tina’s got am 
absurd idea in her head that you want t@ 
get off to Florida to-night.” 
“Yes; I am all packed—going to-night.” 
“But how can you? You’ve forgotteniam 
that business matter. The lawyers can’t 
possibly draw those papers up till theya™ 
have your instructions.” 
Silence along the wire tor several 


seconds. Then, at the other end, 
““Say, Camilla, ale you there?” 
Yes ” 


“You—a— If you’re afraid of meeting 
me——” 

“T’m not at all afraid. Why should 
be? It’s only— I had forgotten——” 

“T thought that must be it. Will yous 
write to your lawyers, or will you commis 
sion me?” 4 

She left it in his hands. “Only—Leroy?”™ 

“Vesp” 

“See if they can’t manage it to-day.” 

“*To-day!’ My dear child! You don’t 
happen to have heard to-day’s Sunday?” 

“Oh, of course! I am just going tommy 
St.— to church. To-morrow, early 
then.” 

He would see what he could do. She 
should hear to-morrow. ‘“‘Wait a momenta™ 
Are you there? Well—a—what was if? 
Oh—did you get some flowers?” 

“Yes.” She thanked him. 4 

“Come,” she said to Marriott; “this@ 
place stifles me.” 
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